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a BE AGGRESSIVE. FOR YOU 52 Broadway, New York 
es The Rookery, Chicago 


Clover 


AND 


GRAIN—STOCKS—BONDS 


4 - MEMBERS 
* McKENNA & DICKEY i New York Stock Exchange New York Cotton cee 
; New York Produce Exchange Chicago Stock Exchan 


e 
New York Coffee Exchange CAE Board of Tr ade 
e 7 Winnipeg Grain Exchange ansas City Board of Trade Imo 
Grain ; ‘Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Seed 


. : ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 
For your Holiday Greetings from Milwaukee 


Business Sake S 
| : eed Compan 
Communicate The House pany 
= 4th Floor Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


60 BOARD OF TRADE 


|| _THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. || 5. 4. BENSON COMPANY 
et. GRASS SEEDS FIELD | Receivers and Shippers 


BUYERS CHICAGO __ SELLERS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN AND MILL FEEDS 


| Ask for Samples | Mail Samples for Bids Room 904 . 


| TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- Postal Telesravh Bld. 
‘TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. egraph Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ee ee. BACHE SERVICE 


Specialize in all USE IT 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS ON 


ee a 1) BRAINAND SEEDS: 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


‘kets. 
Zens Has the jersaut oi culatio af rot. any 
wala lterature. 


Grain, _E. W. Wagner & Co. cotton 
; ers New York Stock Ex: 

; - Membe rs roNee ye k Conon, Bch ie! anue 
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ADVERTISMENT 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of Commissioners of the Part of 
New Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Orleans Court Building, New Orleans, 
La., until 7:30 P. M., December 22, 1921, and then publicly opened for the furnish- 
ing of conveyor belts for dee ne che Marine Leg Unloader at the site of the Public 
Grain Elevator. 


A deposit of Seven bead Dollars ($700.00) in cash or certified t ceeake is 


required with proposal. 
Bond of 50% of bid is required with Notarial Contract. 


Payment of 95% of the bid will be made upon delivery of material on the site 
and after acceptance of same by the Chief Engineer of the Board. The balance will 
be paid 20 days after belts have been installed and finally accepted. 


Proposals must be submitted on a special proposal form prepared by the Board. 


Specifications and proposal forms are on file in the office of the Supervisor of 
Purchases, Mr. J. W. Westerfield, No. | Canal Street, by whom full sets will be 


furnished to prospective bidders. 


The right is reserved to reject any or all bids and to waive informalities. 


R. S. NECHT — 


President. 


J. F. FINKE, JR. 


Secretary. 


Req. Ed-10304 


Where to Stop in Minneapolis : . | 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Tenth St.. 3rd to 4th Aves. MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
Six Blocks From the Chamber of Commerce. 


Every Room an Outside Room. Every Room with Private Bath. - 


This Hotel Caters to the Grain and Milling 
Trade—Especially Suited to Conventions 
Average rate for room and bath—$2. 50 single—$3.50 double. 


Entertaining programs are rendered daily during luncheon and dinner hour on the great pipe 
organ in main restaurant by Dr. Frederic Tristram Egener. Orchestra music daily during dinner hour. 


One whole city block of beautiful lobbies, ball rooms, billiard rooms, chocolate shop, beauty shop, 
barber shop, tailor shop, physical culture and bath department, cigar and news stands, delicatessen 
shop, etc., are operated in this hotel for the convenience and entertainment of our guests. 


i 
Since 1893—28 Years Manufacturers of Scales 


COLUMBIA MOTOR TRUCK SCALES > 
Are the BEST—“SAVE REPAIR BILLS” 


Because they are easy to build, simple in construction, well made 
and retain their accuracy longer than any scale on the market. 


COLUMBIA SCALES are being used by practically every feed, 


coal, ice and material dealer in Chicago. 
THERE MUST BE A GOOD REASON 


COLUMBIA SCALE COMPANY 
toi So Sala ae ian. mo F. Beuckman & Son, Props. 
Columbia Motor Truck Scale , os7iB Cranford: fae CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
installed at the large plant of the Save money and send for list of our guaranteed rebuilt scales. All makes ne ee capacities. Tell e- 


ei what want. Let us repair your scales—any make. We sheet carry 
Western Feed Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago Kg for scale work in Chicago. as 
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, a 
“Western” Pitless Sheller : 
: Srasmts Greetings ‘ 
= E are glad to extend the season’s ‘ 
us greetings to our friends and 
ry atrons everywhere, at home and 


abroad. May peace, health and pros- 
perity attend you. May your business 
during the coming year expand to 
generous proportions. 


The WESTERN LINE speeds you on- 
ward towards 1922 and its high possi- 
bilities. 

Everything for Elevator or Mill 


Sisisiaizisisiaisisisiss 


= Sx Es 


Our entire line is set forth in gen- 
eral catalog No. 27. Send for it. 


UNION IRON WORKS. 


DECATUR ate “3 ILLINOIS 
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The Barnard-Cornwall 


Corn Cleaner 


Removes without clogging all cobs, cob ends, silks, 
husks, chaff, shrunken grains and light, broken pieces of 
corn, leaving the shelled corn whole and perfectly clean. 


When desired, we can construct the shaker, at small 
cost with a cockle or sand sieve for removing mustard and 
other small seeds, sand, etc. 


There are thousands of these machines in use, all giving 
perfect satisfaction. 


WRITE US FOR FULL DETAILS 


Rarwanns[Eashr 
MILL “BUILDERS AND 


@ MILL FURNISHERS ® 
ESTABLISHED 1860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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The Mark of Quality 


Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery 


FOR THE LARGE AND SMALL ELEVATOR AND MILL 
Endurance is the Test of Quality 
WELLER MADE EQUIPMENT STANDS THE TEST 


Plant of the Equipped With 
Southwestern Weller-Made 
Milling Co., Elevating and 
Kansas City, Conveying 
Kansas Machinery 


Most of the large and a great number of the small elevators and mills built in the past thirty years are equipped with Weller- 
Made Machinery— it is a matter of pride with us that many of our customers who, when starting, bought of us, when they were 
ready to expand specified for equipment made by Weller. 


We design and make a complete line of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery adapted to the handling 
of Grain, Coal, Etc. 


You are invited to correspond with us about your equipment needs. Our engineering department is able to render most 
satisfactory service with layouts and suggestions and to carry out your wishes. 


Catalogue ‘“‘M’”’ Grain Elevators—Sent on Request. 


WELLER TRUCK AND WAGON DUMP 


Can be installed in any elevator. 


Does not require the services of an 
expert; anyone familiar with tools and 
machinery can build the frame and in- 
stall the lift. 


Once erected it requires very: little 
attention. 


All the mechanism is overhead in 
full view of the operator at all times. 


Easily controlled. 


Worm gear on hoisting shaft gives 
positive lock at any point of lift. 


No brakes; no air chambers; no 
hydraulic pumps. 


Can be attached to line shafting, 
operated by motor, gas engine or 
arranged for hand power. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main idee and Works, 1820 to 1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Indianapolis—Your Market 
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Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin..and states adjoining. 


Its geographical 
location together 
with its railroads 
radiating to all 
sections of the 
country, makes it 
a logical outlet and 
distributing point 
to the East, South 
and Southeast. 


These splendid 
railroad facilities 
assure quick handl- 
ing of shipments 
with prompt re- 
turns on same. 


Indianapolis also 
takes a natural 
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The Indianapolis Board of Trade 


pride in having the 
largest corn mills 
in the country 
which, together 
with its flour mills 
and vast array of 
manufacturing 
industries, creates 
an exceedingly 
large local con- 
sumption of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and 
hay annually. 


This local and 
foreign demand 
makes for top 
prices on all ship- 
ments. 


The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 
important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 
and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants 
BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain Com- 


mission 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 
Merchants and Buyers 


HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 


FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 
McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 
CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE Co., 


Brokers and Grain Commission 


MUTUAL HAY & GRAIN CO., Hay and Grain. 


STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Commission 


SWAN GRAIN CO., Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye. 
H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
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Elevator Buckets Sr 
Friction Clutch 


Elevator Boot 


OR over forty years Webster Conveying, 

Elevating, and Power Transmission machin- 
ery has stood the test of service. It is good 
machinery, built to a quality standard. 


We design and build EVERYTHING that 
goes into the modern elevator. Our engineers 
will be glad to go over specific requirements, 
either on new structures, repairs or extensions, 
and make recommendations. 


Nae terrae 
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CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Has the “‘square deal’ 
plugging system for 
hay. 


Has _ reconsignment 
and transit privileges 
and other favorable 
points which insures 
most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay 
shipments. 


Saas | 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


Is the terminal point 
for 200,000 miles of 
railways and _there- 
fore a convenient 
shipping point for 
the country dealer, 
and local buyers are 
enabled to distribute 
all products quickly 
and to best advan- 
tage. Has weighing 
and inspection serv- 
ice second to none 
and up-to-date grain 
and hay merchants 
constantly safeguard- 
ing their patrons’ in- 
terests. 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 
Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 
firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


A. BENDER, Flour, Grain and Feeds 
BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain 


Exclusively 


BROUSE-SKIDMORE GRAIN CO., Grain, 


Hay, Feed 


BLUMENTHAL, MAX, Grain and Feed 
THE D. O. CROSS CO., Grain, Hay, Mill 


Feeds 


DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 


Hay 


SMITH, EDW. A., Receiver and Shipper of Hay 


EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
GALE GRAIN CO., THE A. C., Grain and 


DAN B. GRANGER & CO., Hay and Grain 
MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 


Strictly Commission 


THE NUTRITIA PRODUCTS CO., Feeds 
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| CONVEYING, ELEVATING, | 
|} POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY — |. 
and 
|| COMPLETE GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT | 
Including the Well Known 
UNITED STATES CORN SHELLERS 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CLEANERS 
Which are unsurpassed in machines of this character. 
U. S. Quality Best , U. S. Prices Lowest 
1 THE B. S. CONSTANT MEG. CO. 
: : BLOOMINGTON, ILL. : 


GRIND CORN FOR PROFIT 


Low price of grain increases the consumption of feeds. Dairymen and _ stock 
raisers are feeding greater quantities of grain and they much prefer to have their 
own grain ground or buy wheat which they know is not full of noxious weed seeds 
which may pollute their land. 


This heavy demand is being met by Elevator men and millers who have in- 
stalled small equipment and grind feed at slack times in .the elevator. No need to 
have the elevator help idle—use every moment to advantage. ; 


A good Corn and Cob Crusher and a Two Pair High Roller Feed Mill will 
serve you abundantly and profitably. Get Bulletins 113-M and 116-M and our 
greatly reduced prices. 


The Bison Corn and Cob Crusher 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


Mili Building Headquarters 


The Wolf Two Pair High Feed Mill 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. (Four Rolls) 


“7 
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Eureka 


Service Satisfies 


‘Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners 


ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Company 


CAN BE INCREASED IF 
YOU RUN YOUR GRAIN 
OVER OUR 


Dustless Grain and Seed Separator 


Special Screens for All Kinds 
of Grain 


Our Machines have probably brought higher grades to more country grain shippers 
than all other makes combined, saving the cost of each Machine many times in a 
season. 


Write for prices on the “RACINE” line of grain cleaners 


JOHNSON & FIELD .MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


THIS NEW EUREKA 


for Cleaning 


CORN and SMALLGRAINS 


A Masterpiece of Efficiency! 


We purposely ask you to forget any preconceived stand- 
ards you may have had of efficiency, because we believe 
this Cleaner is going to sweep aside every precedent of 
desirability that you may have had of any machine de- 
signed for a like purpose. 


This, our latest offering, represents the utmost in highly 
developed knowledge and skill. 


Write for special bulletin 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


can Watson, Room 415, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
S. Boss, Osburn House, Rochester, N. Y. 

ee at Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. 
M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 


y ‘Q. Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, nee 
F, E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, 
J. P. Stoffel, 1042 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles, Cais 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
ELEVATORS USE THIS BRUSH 


For sweeping grain cars and elevators, 
the STAR BRUSH has no equal. Made 
of stiff selected fibre, 5 inches long. 
Guaranteed to outwear four or five corn 
brooms and do cleaner and faster work. 
Built on hardwood block 14 inches wide 
and flared to an 18-inch sweep. Largest 
elevators in Minneapolis, Duluth, Port 
Arthur and Ft. William now use this 
brush exclusively. 


Order a dozen today. If within sixty days you do not find them entirely 
satisfactory, send them back. We'll pay the transportation charges both ways. 


Price $16.00 per dozen, F. O. B. Minneapolis 


Flour City Brush Company 
422-424 South Fourth Street MINNEAPOLIS. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


NEEDED by every Elevator Operator and Miller. Contains 171 ingenious and 
well described and illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money in 


Mills and Elevators. PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUB. CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ae 
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| John S. Metcalf Co. “ 


ENGLAND 
Grain Elevator Engineers 


MONTREAL 


oSe MU ERUUTUUTATT CANETTI ge Se 


Se Te ee Te Te ere ere e HT STITT 


OTTO TIMMS MS MIP SoG 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


Soeeeen ea ee en ne a et al SL er tlc | SSG ees CE Nees chi 8 


Cy1ICAco 


OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


ST TTT te TITUS TTI Ske 
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L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


National Life Building Chicago, III. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


“We extend to you the com- 
pliments of the season with 


P. F. McALLISTER & CO. 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


sincere wishes for a new year 
that will bring to you the 
very best of all good things.” 


COMPLETE 
Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 


‘Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell: you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


THE SPENCER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


si . 
WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS as ee Batoste, Me 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
90 West St. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 149 California St. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS, COAL STORAGE, ETC. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


400,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 
BUILT FOR 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
“THERE’S A REASON” 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


q 


BUILT IN 1920 MEMPHIS, TENN., PLANT OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


New York State Barge Canal Terminal Elevator Now Under Construction 
$148,345.00 saved by the State of New York in placing contract for this structure with us. 
ADVANCED METHODS—INTENSIVELY DEVELOPED ORGANIZATION—MADE THIS POSSIBLE 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Limited oo Oa ARIO 


Ee 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 


RECEIVING ELEVATOR THE POLK SYSTEM 


Washburn-Crosby Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 
CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


- 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg.., Fort Branch, 
indianapolis, Ind. Indiana 


Recent Steel Work for Grain Plants 


Arcady Farms Milling Co., Universal Oats Co., rete lle Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Dixon, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


Hales & Edwards, c 
; ° entral Elevator Co., Lyon & Greentea Co., 
Riverdale, ll. Pittsburgh, Pa. mes ersburg, Ind. 


Murray Elevator, bs 
i J. Paene Milling Co., F tock & Sons, 


ansas City, Mo. 
Cee Smeinal Erne, erldan, Wyo. Miitsdate. Mich. 

} cago, Il. New Era Milling Go., lowa Corn Produets Co., 
American beeen ae Co., Arkansas City, Kans. Des Molnes, lowa 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP, 
STEEL CONTRACTORS 


Monadnock Block Chicago, Ill. 
Factory 1223-25 Belmont Avenue 


“We have built for many of your friends. 
Eventually we will build for you. Why not now?” 


We Design and Build Elevators, any type of Construction, in any part of the World. 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 
Twelfth Floor, Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. R. SINKS, Manager 


a CT. |} OR STEAM hr age f10% SADE, ey WZLS 


LUMO Taf SITCL'S 


O. W. OPEN CO.TOLEDO OHIO_Y. S.A. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


: CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Built Elevators 


Assure You 7] 
Economical Design ) 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. - “. : BUFFALO, N.--¥. 
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Sifted through the Wheat Screen 

é 

Another Atlantic Coast Export Elevator 
| To be Equipped with 


Invincible Machines 
The New York State Terminal Elevator 


It’s a Genuine 


Humphrey 
Elevator 


Now being erected in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Four large Separators and Cyclone Dust 
Collectors, One Dust Packer— 
All Fire Proof 


NINTERRUPTED service 
i) year after year as an econom- 

ical freight and passenger 
carrier—that’s what you should ex- 
pect from a belt elevator. And 
that’s what you get in a genuine 
Humphrey. 


Twice as much exported grain is cleaned 
on INVINCIBLE Separators as on all 
other makes combined 


Its Automatic Stop Device, the Electric Silent Chain Drive, and the 
mechanical perfection throughout mean a service that has never 
been equalled in its 34 years of use. If not made by the Humphrey 
Elevator Company it is not a genuine Humphrey. 


Quality Counts 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 


Silver Creek, N. Y. Humphrey Elevator Co., 1131 Division St. West, Faribault, Minn. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


BALL 
BEARING 


Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z’’ Engines 


114 H. P. to 20 H. P. 


Attrition 
Mills 


Belt and Motor Driven 
SELF-TRAMMING 


Cost Less per Hour 
to operate. 


Do Better Grinding 
and More of it. 


The Bauer Belt-Driven Ball-Bearing Attrition Mill 


Proven Elevator Power 


You'll never worry about power after 
you have installed a “Z’’ Engine. Sizes 
114 to 20 H. P. have high tension igni- 
tion—throttling governor—use kero- 


Accessible Interior. Special Plates furnished for every class 
of grinding. Time and Labor-Saving Devices not found 
on other mills. 


sene as well as gasoline. ““Z’’ engines , 
operate at low speed—means long life. 
“Z”’ engine power is dependable. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Fai rba n ks. M orse fs ©. THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 517 Bauer Bldg. 


en er cS ER PSSST SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Oil Engines - Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators - Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
A aE A LBL ELLER LS OT ELD ELE LO SID 
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“Over the Top” of Successful grain cleaning 


THE SIDNEY DOUBLE SHOE 
CORN AND GRAIN CLEANER 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF SCREEN 


Investigate it—then buy. Descriptive circulars 
mailed on request. 


THE PHILIP SMITH MFG. CO. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the SIDNEY LINE, which includes all the 
machinery necessary to equip the elevator from pit to cupola. 


Here’s a machine that has taken many a grain dealer 


CLEANS CORN, WHEAT AND OATS 


Presto 


ansins 


Vitrified Tile Bins 


Protection and Economy 
for Generations to Come 


Grain bins constructed of vitrified tile are a per- 
manent saving because they afford the fullest mea- 
sure of protection and because “first cost is the 
only cost.” 

Preston-Lansing “ship-lap” block construction will 
endure for generations and retain its fine appear- 
ance. Not only is space conserved but your grain 
is guarded against moisture, rot, 
rust, rats, fire, shrinkage, sweating 
and extreme temperatures. 

You are saved from the expense 
and trouble of repainting, repair- 
ing or rebuilding. 

It is worth your time and money 
to avail yourself of our engineering 
service before you install new 
bins. Write for particulars. 


J. M. Preston Company 


Dept. 426 Lansing, Mich. 
Factories at 

New Brighton, Pa. Brazil, Ind. 
Uhrichsyille, O. Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


"Grain Bins and ievaise Farmers Grain Co., Windfall, Ind. 


N. & M. CO. Service ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


Wir the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NORDYKE & MarMon ComPaANy 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 
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Fortieth Year 


CAREFUL INSPECTION 


before closing at night 


WOULD HAVE PREVENTED THIS FIRE 


DO YOU TAKE THIS PRECAUTION 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 


F. F. Burroughs 
Eugene Arms 


Chicago, Illinois 


{Managers 


For unlimited profits and for greatest efficiency in your mill or elevator, install 


etre Milling Machinery 


RECEIVING 
SEPARATOR 


This machine will save its cost in 
a short time by removing sticks, 
straws, stones, fine seeds, sand, 
etc., from the grain as it is brought 
to your plant, thereby saving the 
price you would be paying for good, 
clean grain. 


All modern improvements and 
conveniences are incorporated in 
this UNIQUE Machine and it will 
operate efficiently at all times. Op- 
erator can conveniently change 
sieves to suit the product being 
received. 


Motor Driven. Belt Driven if Preferred. 


Here is a machine representing the most efficient feed grinder on the market. 
Its numerous patented improvements assure the owner of RE and BETTER 
grinding CHEAPER. A UNIQUE Mill will prove a valuable asset to your 
equipment. 


GET OUR CATALOGUES FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 18 Muncy, Pa. 


The UNIQUE Flour. Feed and Cereal Mill Builders. 


<—— OUR LATEST 


Will-save you Dollars and 
Trouble. Kankakee Spout 


Patch made to fit 6-7-8-9-10 


inch spout. 


Made of | 6-gauge 
hard steel, 12” long. 


$9.00 Per Dozen 
$5.00 Per Half Dozen 


We manufacture: 

Salem and V Buckets. 
Flexible and Bin Spouting. 
Corrugated Siding. 

Hog Troughs and Feeders. 
Stock Tanks and Waterers. 


Send for catalogue. 


Burrell Mfg. and Supply House 
BOX AE 86 KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
3 ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

IT Sizes, 2 to. 25. u1.E. 


: Sold with or without Sacking 
Mill opens like this in six minutes. Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


? 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tage who is trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, III. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 


WEEVAE 


GAS FLUID 


the finishing touch of the 
ENOZ Process. If you don’t © 
know about it you should. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago, 705-7 No. Wells St. “New York, 429 6th Ave... 
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ALF a Tee dollars worth of well selected stock,» con- 
stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 

_ shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 
If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 


any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


> LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, 299 Broadway 


STUDABAKER GRAIN AND 
SEED COMPANY 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA 
‘Operating Four Country Elevators 
CORN and OATS Shippers 
Buy and Sell CLOVER and TIMOTHY Seed under 


purity and germination tests. 
MAIL US SAMPLES 


GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 


Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Emerson Kickers 
Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 


Our Specialties—Fancy Alfalfa and Soy Beans 
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‘ The Day Dust 
Collecting System 


Dust Collectors alone do 
not prevent explosions in 
elevators, but Day Dust 
Collecting Systems do 
when properly installed. 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fal] 


Burlap Importers BEFORE YOU BUY NEW OR USED Bag Mnnvbacturers 
: : BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS F Westen 


Tet Western's Price z Quality | 


WESTERN BAG & BURLAP Co. 


i4ath AND WesteRN AVE., CHICAGO 


: Mailing i 
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The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
Capital -.-- - - - §$ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 10,000,000.00 
.. OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairmen of the JAMES G WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres. 

Board. EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, Cashier 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. LEWIS E. GARY, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. JAMES A. W eae Ae Assistant Cashier 
Ow cee nS REEVES. en Pal eke sas Suen 


t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. HULBURD 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 


“EDWARD A. SHEDD 
ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


EAT 


ELLIS ROTARY DRIERS & COOLERS 


‘Ball Bearing 


We have spared neither time nor expense to make the Ellis Rotary Drier 
a machine which i 1s by all means the best on the market, bar none. A very 
complete description 1s given in our catalog 28, sent on request. 


The Ellis Drier Sea Roosevelt Road & Talman Ave., Chicago,U. 5. A. 


Fortieth Year 


Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


MONARCH MOTOR DRIVEN BALL BEARING ATTRITION MEE r 


How Do You Measure the 
Value of a Feed Grinder? 


[IE ABILITY to produce a product of uniform fineness, if low cost for 
power and lubrication, if construction that withstands the strain of severe 
service, and if practical freedom from vibration are the points which you 
consider of prime importance in a feed grinder, your method of measuring 
value applies exactly to the 


MONARCH ,28!¢ ATTRITION MILL 


Place this mill in your plant and you will become convinced in less than a 
month that you have made a wise and profitable investment. You will enjoy 
the feeling of confidence and satisfaction that comes with knowing you have 
bought a mill of superior character. 


Tell us how much daily output you are interested in, and we will then 
recommend the size and type of mill to insure best results. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY, 1203 Sherman St., MUNCY, PA. 


The Monarch Mili Builders 


KANSAS ITY OFFICE: 


MIINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
102 New 


Engiand Building. 407 South Fourth Street. 
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when: he finally woke up he was a reformed 

character. The port of New York was asleep 
for over two decades, but it is awake now, and 
apparently refreshed and invigorated. Before its 
slumbers were disturbed New York had probably 
the worst facilities of any large port in the world. 
Within the next five years, if its plans are carried 
out, it will have the best. 

We are not told what waked Rip out of his nap, 
but in the case of New York it was a first class 
commercial jar. Business which had been accepted 
4s a matter of course and was looked upon as 
a Divine right, was getting away. Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Baltimore and the Gulf Ports had _ in- 
stalled modern facilities and were advertising 
them to good effect. This was particularly notice- 
able in grain shipments. The rebuilt State Barge 
Canal was not producing the business which had 


R IP VAN WINKLE slept for 20 years, but 


uecessitates economic and continuous operation. 
The house has no rail connections. In this it is 
unique for a grain terminal of this size. As all 
grain is received from and dispatched to vessels, 
particular care was exhibited in the selection of 
handling equipment and power transmission ma- 
chinery. Car demurrage, as every grain dealer 
knows, can run into a lot of money. This is mag- 
rified many times when he is dealing with boats, 
for a delay of a short period in loading or un- 
loading might easily wipe out all hope of profit 
on a transaction. This demurrage may not fall 
cn the elevator operators, but as they are in com- 
petition with numerous other ports, unless they 
can handle cargoes expeditiously, exporters will 
not use the house or the port. The specifications, 
therefore, throughout the plant call for the very 
best of conveying systems and Morse Silent Chain 
Drives throughout for power transmission from 


Engineer Selects 


Norse Drives 


speed and 36-inch centers. One distributing belt 
in the main building has a 30-horsepower drive 
and another a 25-horsepower, reducing from 570 
to 125 and to 80 revolutions respectively, and hav- 
ing centers of 60 inches and 36 inches. 

The ground area covered by the elevator is 70 
by 429 feet. The storage facilities include 54 cir- 
cular bins 20 feet in diameter and 95 feet high, 
and other bins of smaller size. They will have a 
capacity of from 4,200 to 26,000 bushels each, al- 
lowing considerable flexibility in keeping separate 
yarious parcels of grain. Barges 150 feet long can 
be unloaded at each marine leg without interfer- 
ence, and cargoes of grain or seed arriving in 
large vessels from abroad can be unloaded with 
two legs at one time. A complete equipment of 
Invincible Cleaners, Fairbanks-Morse Scales and 
a Morris Grain Drier will be installed so that every 
department can care for its operations with the 


THE NEW YORK STATE ELEVATOR NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN GOWANUS BAY, 


been expected of it. There were a number of rea- 
sons for this, connected with the operation of the 
canal, but the principal reason for disappointment 
rested in the fact that the port of New York had no 
facilities for handling barge borne grain econom- 
ically and the cost of transfer at tidewatér more 
than made up for the cheaper water rate. 

For some time the state Department of Engi- 
neering, of which Frank M. Williams is head, has 
clearly seen the necessity for modern grain han- 
dling facilities at both ends of the canal if it were 
to prove successful. ‘There were numerous at- 
tempts to interest private capital in the enter- 
prise, but this failing the state of New York un- 
dertook to build such terminals with the result 
that the elevator at Gowanus Bay at Brooklyn, 
built by the Fegles Construction Company of Min- 
neapolis, is in a fair way toward completion and 
the plans and specifications for another house at 
Oswego on Lake Ontario’ are completed. 
| Before undertaking the 2,000,000-bushel terminal 
elevator at Gowanus Bay, Mr. 
Williams made an _ intensive 
study of present requirements 
and future needs. Every de- 
tail of the house was carefully 
planned and the specifications 


MORSE CHAIN CO. - - - 


the electric motors, the idea being that when grain 
movement was desired there should be no failure 
nor delay in carrying it out. 

The elevator has five main lofter legs. These 
are equipped with a 150-horsepower Morse Drive 
each, operating on 63-inch centers and speed re- 
duction of 575 to 100 revolutions per minute. The 
three lofter legs in the gallery towers haye each 
a 100-horsepower drive on 965€-inch centers with 
the same speed reduction as for the longer legs. 
The two marine legs have each a 75-horsepower 
Morse Drive, 74-inch centers and 570 to 90 revo- 
lutions speed reduction. .The gallery conveyors 
for conveying grain to the boat spouts (only a 
small part of these extensive galleries are shown 
in the illustration) have six drives of 50-horse- 
power, 570 to 125 speed reductions, and centers 
varying from 88 to 90-inch centers; and two 30- 
horsepower drives, 100-inch centers and same 
speed reduction. The marine lofter legs and shoy- 
els have a 40-horsepower drive each, 690 to 208 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” DRIVES. SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Producing More With Less. 


Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 


NEW YORK HARBOR 


utmost dispatch and exactitude. Grain can be put 
into perfect condition for export and the house can 
supply quality as well as quantity. 

The handling capacity of the house will be 45,- 
600 bushels per hour receiving from barges, and 
a shipping capacity of 80,000 bushels per hour. A 
rated capacity, however, based upon belt size and 
speeds, means nothing unless that equipment can be 
depended upon to deliver when called on. David 
Harum got rid of his balky horse, and the old 
deacon found that the animal was not entirely 
satisfactory in an emergency, in that case, you re- 
member, a hard rain storm. A balky power trans- 
mission has far more serious consequences than 
getting wet. With canal barges waiting to un- 
load and an ocean steamship docked for a cargo 
of grain, a failure of power transmission might 
easily cost the elevator operator thousands of 
dollars. That is why Chief Engineer Williams 
specified Morse Silent Chain Drives for use 
throughout the house. That is why the fore- 
most engineers of the coun- 
try are turning to this sort of 
equipment when economy in 
operating costs is the main 
consideration. That is why 
Morse Drives are found in 


for equipment were exacting, Atlanta — ~ 6 Dest ora ean eigen : many of our finest elevators. 
i » N. C. ansas C1 ew Yo Fra a 
as the success of the venture Eslmeers Gtevalaaa Minneapolis Philadelphia rg ek ee —Advertisement. 
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Why the Monitor Cracked Corn Grader? 


IT IS DUSTLESS é 
The stock passes from the feed hopper to an air separation, where 
the dust is taken out. 
IT SAVES EVERYTHING 
Heavy dust, loose hulls, everything that has any value for feed 
or elsewhere is delivered separately. : 
IT REMOVES UNCRACKED KERNELS : 
There are always some uncracked kernels in the stock. The ma- . 
chine separates and delivers these separately. 
IT MAKES THREE BEAUTIFUL GRADES 
Large, medium and fine cracked, each free from dust, hulls and 
accurate to size. With them, you can meet any demand. 
ALL FINE MEAL BY ITSELF 
The fine meal is taken out separately and delivered by itself. You 
are bound to make some of this in cracking. The MONITOR saves 
it for you. 
PERFECT ASPIRATIONS 


Each grade, after it is sized, passes through an independent full 
width aspiration, an essential feature. 


SCREENS AUTOMATICALLY CLEANED 


Each grading screen has its automatic brush cleaner. Without 
this, you cannot make perfect grades. 


TEN SEPARATIONS 
In once through, all the above separations are made, totaling ten 
separate and distinct operations. 


Canadian Plant, HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. DEPARTMENT E 
eae a SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


oe at 


ViOLAXL 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 


per year. 
=m Vi English and _ Foreign 
| subscription, $1.75 per 


year. 


Established in 1882. 
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lowa Corn Products Oc aivany Compittes First Unit a Its Elevator at Des Moines, the 
Initial Step of Comprehensive Storage and Milling Operations 


cially. It is no fault of the state, for as a 
producer the commonwealth is without a 
peer. Nor is it on account of farming methods, 
and not altogether are the markets to blame. Fol- 
lowing the days of extreme prosperity at the close 
of the war Iowa was cursed with dreams of high 
finance. Millions of dollars of hard earned money 
went, into wild-cat oil wells and other promotional 
enterprises that gave benefits 
‘only to the smooth-tongued 
promotors; land values soared 
to absurd heights and even 
seasoned farm operators were 
caught in the land craze, with 
the result that many farms 
have an interest charge that 
can never be realized. And 
then the bottom fell out. 
These were the conditions 
in the state when a small 
group of men gathered to- 
gether in Des Moines to con- 
sider the general situation in 
respect to a certain plan of 
their own. They knew that 
farmers, grain dealers, mill- 
ers, and everyone concerned at 
all with the growing and mar- 
‘keting of grain had some hard 
‘times ahead, but they also 
knew that every possible fa- 
cility that would in any way 
cheapen the cost of grain han- 
dling would be a present bles- 
sing and would make a dis- 
tinct place for itself against 
the return of better times. 
They were all embued with 
the belief that milling can 
best be done as near as Dos- 
sible to the source of grain 
supply, and that eventually 
milling operations on all 
grains would come again into 
the prosperity it once enjoyed. 
The whole situation, past, 
present, and future, was thor- 
oughly canvassed, with the re- 
sult that the Iowa Corn Prod- 
ucts Company was organized with O. J. Meredith, 
president; A. N. Heggen, ‘vice-president; and T. 
Cc. Cessna, chairman of the Board of Directors. A 
comprehensive plan of operations for the future 
was outlined, but the first step definitely under- 
taken was the building of a large terminal ele- 
yator at Des Moines. Even this was kept within 
conservative bounds and plans were drawn for 
a house of 150,000 bushels initial capacity, but 
with capability of great expansion. The contract 
for the elevator was let to the Folwell-Ahlskog 


R cas Iowa is said to be in a bad way finan- 


Company of Chicago and the new building was 


completed ready for operation about September 
1 of this year. 

Des Moines has rail facilities serving every part 
of the state and the capital is the natural gate- 
way for a large proportion of the grain from 
the western half. New facilities were badly needed 
and undoubtedly will be appreciated and patron- 
ized. The city is well located for cereal mills 
or all kinds and yet its possibilities have been ne- 


DES MOINES PLANT OF THE IOWA CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


glected to a large extent. When the times are 
more propitious the Iowa Corn Products Com- 
pany plans to develop a corn products plant and 
other grain milling industries, but for the pres- 
ent it will confine its activities to the elevator 
alone. But all of the energy and progressive- 
ness of the concern will be expended in making 
the. new plant a real service. It is located on the 
Des Moines Union Railway which enables it to 
take advantage of free switching service to all 
the carriers entering the city. This in itself is 
no small advantage, for the incidental expenses 


at some terminals make a large hole in the re- 
turns which the shipper receives for his car. The 
inspection and weighing fees and the charges for 
storage and transfer are fixed by the Des Moines 
Board of Trade, of which the company is a mem- 
ber, but drying, cleaning, mixing and shelling ex- 


pense is kept to the minimum consistent with 
conservative business policy. 
At the present time the house is only large 


enough to take care of rapidly 
turning grain, that is grain 
that is shipped out within a 
reasonable interval of time, 
but next spring the company 
will add a large battery of 
storage tanks and it will then 
be in a position to store grain 
in considerable quantities and 
for long periods if desired. 

The completed unit consists 
of a working house 48x42 feet 
on the ground plan and 176 
feet 5 inches high above the 
tracks; two cylindrical tanks, 
23 feet inside diameter and 
90 feet high; a track shed; 
Wagon dump shed; and a 
drier. The entire plant is of 
reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and is planned for a work- 
ing capacity far in excess of 
its present storage facilities. 

The track shed is 40 feet 
6 inches wide and houses two 
tracks, cars being handled 
with a two-drum car puller 
driven by a  75-horsepower 
motor. Each track is equipped 
with a 2,000-bushel receiving 
hopper which discharge onto 
a 36-inch belt conveyor lead- 
ing to the two receiving legs 
which have a capacity of 12,- 
000 bushels per hour each. 
This belt conveyer also serves 
the small grain wagon dump 
hopper. 

The wagon dump shed is 
13 feet 34% inches wide and is 
equipped with a Globe Truck 
and Wagon Dump with separate hoppers for ear 
corn and small grain. The small grain goes to the 
receiving conveyor while the ear corn discharges 
to a chain conveyor and feeder by which it is 
conveyed to a 1,000-bushel per hour warehouse 
corn sheller. Arrangements are also made to han- 
dle ear corn through the car dumps, discharging 
to the sheller in a similar manner. 

The installment of a truck dump was considered 
a matter of economy, for even if there were no 
immediate use for the larger dump the time is 
coming when improved road conditions will make 
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it the exception rather than the rule for grain 
to be delivered from the farm to the elevator by 
wagon, except on very short hauls. Even now 
the drift toward motor trucks is so marked that 
country elevators by the hundred have been forced 
to install dumps designed to accommodate them. 
It would have been only a matter of a short time 
at best before a truck dump would have had to 
be installed, so the course of wisdom was followed 
by installing it at the start. 

After the grain is received and elevated, it goes 
to a 2,000-bushel hopper scale, one of which is in- 
stalled for each receiving leg. It then is sent to 
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grain in carload lots from $3 to $2 per car, and 
establishing a flat rate of 50 cents per 1,000 bush- 
els on bulk or sacked grain other than in carload 
lots. This latter rate is applicable to grain loaded 
into vessels. The amendment is now in effect. 


THE WAY OUT 


“It is a mystery to me,” said a prominent Ohio 
grain dealer a couple of weeks ago, why the farm- 
ers, instead of bemoaning their fate, do not take 
advantage of present conditions. 

“I know a farmer near me who has a good 80- 
acre place. He had been talking and preaching 
hard times so much that I got out of patience with 
him. Every time I saw him he would tell me 
that he wasn’t making any money; corn no price 
at all; oats not worth cutting; hay the same; po- 
tatoes gone; hogs dying of cholera; no money 
coming in no matter how hard he worked. 

“Finally I said to him: ‘Why don’t you go to 
Chicago and buy a car of lambs and feed them 
out this cheap grain? Why don’t you buy a few 
cows and produce this high priced butter? Get 
some chickens and produce some high priced eggs, 
instead of sitting like a bump on a log out in the 
country where you have plenty of material to 
convert into cash by a direct road.’ 

“He fell for my argument and bought a car of 
lambs, and is feeding them now. He also bought 
a couple of good milch cows at a sale and his 
good wife is making plenty of butter at 55 cents 
a pound. He has increased his chicken flock and 
is selling eggs at 50 to 55 cents a dozen. 

“That farmer’s case is no different than nine out 
of every 10 other farmers, or nine business men 
out of 10. They blow their heads off about condi- 
tions not being right, and sit idly and allow oppor- 
tunities to make money slip by. They condemn 
the country, the railroads, the banks, and just 
about everybody else, when the principal trouble 
is with themselves—they are blind to their pres- 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF THE CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY’S ELEVATOR 


one of the two heavy duty cleaners, to the drier, 
to storage, or to the shipping bin. From the clean- 
ers the grain is reelevated on a 6,000-bushel leg 
and distributed at the head of the house, 

The Randolph Grain Drier is in one of the stor- 
age bins adjoining the working house. The upper 
quarter of the bin is the drier hopper; next be- 
low is the drier; the third quarter is taken up with 
the cooler, while below that is the drier dump 
which discharges to an elevator boat. 

The shipping bin is just below the scale floor 
and empties to either of the two loading spouts, 
one serving each track. 

The whole plant is operated electrically. The 
motors range in size from the small fan motors of 
the drier up to 100 horsepower on the shaft which 
operates one lofter and the cleaner leg. 

Every effort has been made to insure rapid, and 
accurate operation, and the facilities offered rec- 
ommend the house to every shipper. After two 
months of service the company has reason to feel 
every encouragement and is going ahead with its 
plans of development. 


AMENDMENT TO GRAIN STANDARDS 
ACT REGULATIONS 


The Secretary of Agriculture has signed an 
amendment to the regulations under the United 
States Grain Standards Act, reducing the minimum 
fee in an appeal or dispute on bulk or sacked 


ent opportunities to convert raw materials into 
profitable products. 

“Tf a lot of these fellows would stop their growl- 
ing and condemning the men who do work and 
use some plain horse sense and get busy, they 
would soon turn this restless, unemployed world 
into a business workshop.” 


BURNING CORN 


The municipal water and light plant at Windom, 
Minn., is using corn for fuel, and the Board of 
Supervisors of Pocahontas County, Iowa, has or- 
dered the county auditor to buy corn for fuel for 
use in the court house, county home and insane 
infirmary. In addition many farms are burning corn. 

According to tests at the Iowa and Minnesota 
Experiment Stations, dry ear corn contains about 
half or a little more than half as many heat units, 
per pound or per ton, as does coal. That is to 
say, it requires a little less than two tons of corn 
to equal one ton of ordinary coal. At 70 pounds 
to the bushel, there would be 57 bushels in two 
tons of ear corn, and probably 50 bushels would 
equal a ton of coal. It is easy to figure out the 
economy of using corn on that basis, by compar- 
ing the farm price of 50 bushels of corn with the 
price of a ton of coal, and then figure, to the credit 
of the corn fuel, the cost of hauling the corn to 
market and hauling the coal back. 

Because of the variation in quality of both corn 
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and coal it is difficult to make scientific experi- 
ments the results of which are applicable every- 
where, but, speaking generally, the fuel value of 
corn compared with coal are about as follows: 


Corn at 10 cents a bushel equals coal at $5.00 
per ton. 

Corn at 13 cents a bushel equals coal at $6.50 
per ton. 

Corn at 15 cents a bushel equals coal at $7.50 
per ton, 

Corn at 17 cents a bushel equals coal at $8.50 
per ton. : 

Corn at 20 cents a bushel equals coal at $10.00 
per ton. 

Corn at 23 cents a bushel equals coal at $11.50 
rer ton. 

Corn at 25 cents a bushel equals coal at $12.50 
per ton. 

Corn at 28 cents a bushel equals coal at $14.00 
per ton. 

Corn at 30 cents a bushel equals coal at $15.00 
per ton. 

Corn at 32 cents a bushel equals coal at $16.00 
per ton. 


In spite of the fact that an apparent economy 
lies in burning corn, its general use as a fuel will 
not appear this year except where corn is moldy. 
Stoking a fire is about the best use to which moldy 
corn can be put. But back in the consciousness 
of the average farmer is the belief that the old 
corn crib has more speculative value than is ap- 
parent just now. And corn in a well-built crib can 
be safely stored against the time when demand 
makes it worth while to haul to the elevator. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN CROP 
PROSPECTS 


The fall-sown crops of the Northern Hemisphere 
are generally entering the winter in a fair to good 
condition, with the exception of some areas where 
drought has interfered with seeding and germina- 
tion, says the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Recent rains have benefited the new crops in Ger- 
many and Austria and the condition is up to the 
average, although the long drought may have re- 
duced the acreage somewhat. Seeding has been 
greatly hindered by drought in France, Hungary, 
and Roumania. Recent favorable rains are reported 
from Italy. Seeding made good progress through- 
out Great Britain, and good stands are reported for 
early sown fields. Moisture conditions have been 
favorable in northern Africa, and preparation of 
the land for fall seeding made excellent progress. 

The prospect for the wheat harvest in British 
India continues good, and the outlook for next 
spring’s crop in general is favorable in most dis- 
tricts. Fall-sown crops have generally entered the 
winter in good condition in Canada. The condition 
of the winter wheat crop in the United States con- 
tinues favorable throughout the North Central 


. States, but the continued drought is causing much 


damage throughout the lower plains region, where 
some fields are dying and late seeding are failing to 
germinate. Rain is also generally needed in the 
Pacific Northwestern States. The condition of the 
winter rye crop in the United States is generally 
good. 

The crop news from Argentina continues to be 
favorable, and it is now conceded that the early 
reports of drought damage were somewhat exag- 
gerated. The moisture supply is now abundant, and 
the present outlook indicates a good crop will be 
harvested. Owing to the dry, unfavorable condi- 
tions at seeding time the acreage shows a reduc- 
tion of slightly over 1,000,000 acres compared with 
last year, the acreage for 1921-22 being estimated 
at 13,927,000 acres compared with 14,957,000 acres 
jn 1920-21, The wheat harvest is about to begin 
in the early districts of Australia, and the pros- 
pects are generally good. The present outlook in- 
dicates that the yield will be about equal to that of 
last year. 

The final returns of the cereal crops of the 
Northern Hemisphere do not vary much from those 
previously given. The total wheat production for 
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the 29 leading wheat-growing countries of the world 


(excluding Russia), according to the latest revised . 


estimates, was 2,890,445,000 bushels, compared with 
2,661,971,000 bushels in 1920, showing an increase 
of 228,474,000 bushels. The total production of rye 
for the 17 leading countries for which figures are 
available is 730,739,000 bushels compared with 553,- 
750,000 in 1920, showing the very considerable in- 
crease of 171,989,000 bushels. The bulk of this in- 
creased production occurred in the European ecoun- 
tries. 

The yield of wheat in North Africa also shows 
considerable gain, while the yield for North Amer- 
ica does not differ much from that of last year. 
The only large producing country which reported 
a poor yield for 1921 is that of British India, where 
the yield shows a decrease of 33 per cent over 1920. 
The only cereal crop of the Northern Hemisphere 
which shows a decided decrease in production is 
that of oats, where the estimates for 1921 only 
amount to 85 per cent of 1920. 

The rainfall has been very variable throughout 
China and, although no actual crop estimates are 
given, many reports of poor yields are received. 
The crops throughout Manchuria are reported to be 
from good to excellent, with the exception of the 
crops of soy beans and wheat in North Manchuria, 
which are poor. The crops of wheat in Central 
China, Shantung, and Chihli are all below nor- 
mal, and the rice crop in South China is poor. A 
second period of drought is now reported in the 
Kwantung Province, and the second rice crop is al- 
ready seriously injured. 

WORLD PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 


NORTHERN Average (a) 
HEMISPHERE. 1909-1913. 1920. 1921. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels 

United States cic... * 686,691 * 787,128 * 740,655 
WANAGA hoch. ceiefe oiere are ee * 197,119 *263,189 * 329,835 
BEST GO ses ayant apace succor S995 COYLE, 9GR eek 
Ene ERENT IETS ie sSpclitto Citxt ron ako DIOR rene CAM ese ORO 
OATES Ut ER Soe So ea (e) 61,075 Ded Zee eee ler. 
ROUEN | owe sus eee ierbiscecioeae 14,583 * 10,275 * 11,623 
BSP AIS, OL. ae be es ee *(¢) 43,725 “* 39,705 * 42,510 
W7ECHO-Slovakiaw cs sages) okie ware 26,362 40,673 
Denmark COE ae mevalte) dcauc 
Finland 272 * 276 
France 36,929 * 322,767 
Germany 82,858 * 97,864 
Greece T2194. Soh LTO 
Hungary 38,294 * 44,699 
151 be Pee aine aca 41,337 188,126 
PIE O- SLA VIS: Weiss elele. stews whe OS Dow me even citaves « 
FETXOM DUT a's «os eee 615 Le arsine ete 
Netherlands .......... * AOU Get 6.60 a clin a3 
BOE EL cic aoe cr auei, civ: Suciny 0% 307 LY) ei Ae aalterons 
FORME alow senaive aevstiateteneks 8,683 CLA OM WEIN orsohers, ste 
EMMA IA, od ise che gecs ose FeeyvlLGs ein, aX 70,349) * 97,186 
Russia proper (Euro- 

pean) WEN IRMe Aalsveloke Mugis Siencees sie 
Poland 23,343 * 22,741 * 34,836 
Serbia SYR | ANTES ee ae nee er 
Spain 30,446 *138,610 * 143,205 
Sweden 7,907 * 10,545 * 112,566 
Switzerland SORA BUR R4] ew 8 Be 
United Kingdom 61,481 56,878 (f)69,784 
British India 350,786 * 377,888 * 250,469 
Cyprus DAS OMD)LSROOO) | eae \eleseiale 
Japan 25,274 * 28,288 * 27,874 
Formosa UU Oi MemreT iter Sia bore Oceteneattarsts 
Korea ES CMa Bere Mog. vie 1, tereie e orld 
Persia SCHON) Ola MERC? leds yO Cat anala ngs 
HoUSsIa. (GCASIAtic) isto < RAS OM Ce eoeteussssery |S oyulielevapake) © 
Turkey (Asiatic)...... BOO I Pereuskpie cca ooeistitiuace 
PRL OT A ar disyalstei avo cicls aide oS * SSO Ae S562) oF 83h 47 
PRI G teeae se tisie euehiie ees * S4.00007*% (32,708 * 87012 
PARPUTAITSS 1 setae ecko scekay Mevatn's * 60638 *% 5,225 * 11;758 
MLOrOCcO! .CMPeENCH))2 9.055 veges ects 21,999 20,040 

INO CU gaat ee cilovn ar st areewcidss 2,381,601. 2,325,558 2,448,570 

Average (a) 
SOUTHERN 1908-9 

HEMISPHERE. to 1912-13. 1919-20. 1920-21. 
PER CNTNG, An .6) 55.0.0 siaue,0 ah * 157,347 * 214,140 * 184,268 
Ne eran leNars crete velo heres gxe = 20,316" *) 21,591 * 25,130 
CEA WA. Aird Cou 6) ONCRDEODTTI © Gp gel CEO oor Camm Rae een ome 4,409 
POE AY! Pcie icles ofocesy. pre. secs * “oid * 5.9485 © 10,321 
OSTICS Gr, Se 8 State aes oe Cee races Fa rr ea 2,646 
Union of South Africa. * 46200 °* 5.129. * 3118 
BMS CTITE ys ciulers » iavln'e «6 * 84,943 * 45,884 * 146,606 
NEw Zealand... 5... * 7,885 © 4,560 * 6,674 

ROG Denes hess aes tabereuetct ss 282,425 297,252 373,862 
Total of countries 

marked 6 C*) ico swe. ‘ 2,664,026 2,622,810 2,822,432 


(a) Five-year average, except in a few cases where 
five-year statistics were unavailable. (b) Unofficial. 
(c) Old boundaries. (d) Unofficial estimate for new 
boundaries. (e) Former Kingdom and _ Bessarabia. 
(f) England and Wales only. 


THE contract for the construction of 36 eleva- 
tors in South Africa, bids for which were adver- 
tised in these pages some months ago, has been 
awarded to a Canadian engineering firm. The 
house at Durban will have a capacity of 42,000 
tons; the Capetown elevator, 30,000 tons; and the 
country houses smaller. All the elevators will be 
built along lines that have proved successful in 
this country, and the improvement will mean much 
to the grain shipper of South Africa. 
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lotch House in Michigan 


Plant of the Hastings Cooperative Elevator Association Well Designed and 
Equipped to Care for the Extensive Business Offered 


ICHIGAN grain growers and shippers have 
1 occasion to look forward with optimism 
* and courage. The proposed export elevator 
at Detroit and the St. Lawrence waterway will 
give Michigan grain an export market with a 
minimum of rail carriage. This should reflect good 
prices at the shipping station and increased com- 
petition for the grain. Incidentally Michigan 
wheat, rye, buckwheat and oats are of high qual- 
ity and much in demand by millers who know 
values. 

Anticipating these conditions, the Hastings Co- 
operative Elevator Association has just completed 


DRIVEWAY AND OFFICE OF HASTINGS PLANT 


a new elevator, built and designed by Charles E. 
Moninger of Lansing, which is one of the best 
planned and equipped of its size in the entire 
state. The Hastings Association was organized 
in June of 1920. At that time the co-operative 


they do for it tends toward profiteering on the 
one hand or inefficiency on the other. Competi- 
tion is the best, in fact the only real spur to- 
ward economical operation. The house with a 
monopoly is immediately under suspicion and needs 
careful watching, not only by patrons, but by stock- 
holders. Most all of the abuses in the grain trade 
in the past have arisen through just such condi- 
tions. When the Hastings Association was or- 
ganized the project was carefully analyzed and the 
above factors given thorough consideration. The 
group of farmers was not carried away by dreams 
or visionary get-rich-quick schemes. Hastings is 
a town of over 5,000 inhabitants with a mill and 
two or three elevators which do a good conserva- 
tive business. The Association was formed not 
because of local marketing abuses, but because 
it was felt that there was money in it. But it 
was realized from the start that, if the Associa- 
tion were to be successful, it must prove its use- 
fulness on a strictly competitive basis. Its utili 
ties must ‘be designed to operate at a maximum of 
economy, and without a bit of unnecessary over- 
head expense. 

Mr. Moninger was engaged, therefore, to design 
a strictly fireproof, modern plant that would com- 
pete with present houses in Hastings, and take 
eare of the future as well. The house was com- 
pleted and operations started about August 1 of 
this year. 

The elevator is built entirely of Preston-Lansing 
Vitrified Tile and concrete. It has a storage ca- 
pacity of 18,000 bushels and a handling capacity 
of 500 to 800 bushels per hour. The storage is 
divided up into 10 bins of various sizes, four hav- 


NEW HASTINGS (MICH.) CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR 


movement was at its height in Michigan and en- 
thusiasm was in the air. The failure of the North 
Dakota experiment was not so apparent as it is 
at present and Michigan seemed more ready to 
go to extreme lengths in state enterprises than 
any other state. Under the stress of the propa- 
ganda for co-operative enterprises there were some 
associations formed that were ill-advised, and 
will undoubtedly prove to be a drag rather than an 
aid to the community. Farmers using a shipping 
station have to pay for the facilities at their dis- 
posal. If the station is over-supplied the returns 
from each house are bound to be reduced, for no 
house, co-operative or independent, can hope to 
get all the business. It is not good for them if 


ing a capacity of 3,000 bushels each and the other 
six being 500 to 1,500 bushels each. The entire 
structure is 45 feet wide at front, and 30 feet at 
rear, with a total length of 110 feet. 

Grain is handled in sack at present, although 
provision is made for installing a wagon dump in 
future if desired. The main elevator is the latest 
non-clog boot and steel leg, with steel head and 
distributor, and all spouting is of steel. The spout- 
ing is so arranged that grain may pass direct to 
bins, or through cleaner and through hopper scales. 
All grain received locally is first cleaned and the 
cleaned grain weighed through a hopper scale. 

Out-going grain can pass over recleaner into hop- 
per scale or direct into main lift, and through a 


ett 


six-bushel automatic scale in the top of building, 
thence by gravity to car. No manual labor is 
required to handle grain after the original dump- 
ing into the receiving pits. 

The elevator is equipped with a 500-bushel grain 
cleaner; a 100-bushel Triumph Corn Sheller; a 
3,000-pound cob crusher; a 5,000 to 7,000 pound 
Robinson Attrition Mill of the direct motor driven 
type, with 26-inch burrs and two 25 horsepower 
motors; and a seed cleaner. 

A 15-ton truck seale is located in the driveway 
and a 300-bushel hopper scale and 1,000-pound floor 
scale, also 1,000-pound truck scale inside, all of 
the Buffalo Scale Company make. 

Spacious offices are found in the front of build- 
ing, consisting of a bookkeeper’s office, manager’s 
office, and general customers’ vestibule, while op- 
posite these is found a large comfortable direct- 
ors’ room, with toilets in connection, this room 
being designed for use as a ladies waiting room 
when not in use for meetings of farmers commit- 
tees, and is open to be used as a general farmers 
center for any of the many varied activities and 
farmer organizations. All offices are lighted with 
latest designed reflected lights, and heated by a 
warm air furnace. The effort has been made to 
provide facilities for making the plant a general 


farmers’ headquarters in town. 
The Hastings Association is handling all Kinds 
of grains, wool, potatoes and other products of 


their members and selling feeds, coal, salt, butter, 
produce, etc. Business has started off well and 
all prospects are for a prosperous future, their 
membership now standing at about 400. 


SIDE LINES 


BY TRAVELER 
I called upon an elevator man recently, and his 
remark, in response to my greeting, was a wail of 


complaint. I had put the usual question: “How’s 
business?” 
“Business?” he said, “Why, there isn’t any. I 


get so crazy sitting here doing nothing, that I 
wish I could close the elevator up. Why, there’s 
no grain moving at all.” 

This was quite true, as in that particular terri- 


tory the wheat and oats crops were very short, 
while the corn crop was a complete failure. How- 
ever, one should not depend entirely upon the 


grain business, so I said to him: 
coal, don’t you?” 

“No, I haven’t any place to keep coal here, and 
besides there’s other dealers in town,” he replied. 

“Well, you handle flour and feed, of course,” I 
pursued. 

“No, I don’t sell anything here but some screen- 
ings and corn and oats.” 

“Well,” I says, “no wonder you’re blue. You 
might, at least, be doing something to take your 
mind off your troubles. Why, Smith—over at 
Rushtown—was telling me how many cars of po- 
tatoes he’s handled this year, and he was just sell- 
ing the last of a car load of apples he had had 
shipped in from New York State. Most of them 
were taken right off the car, and the rest he deliy- 
ered at a slightly higher price. 

“Of course,” I continued, “he keeps a truck; 
but it easily pays its way, as he not only has a good 
coal trade, but he also supplies three bakeries with 
flour, selling them as high as 100 barrels at a time.” 

The mention of the truck touched a tender spot, 
for he quickly admitted that he had had occasion 
to use a truck several times, but hesitated to in- 
vest in one for fear of too much expense. 

I left him to dream over what I had said, and it 
seems my little talk must have left quite an im- 
pression upon him, for I have just received a letter 
from him giving me a nice order for coal and tell- 
ing me that his coal sheds are nearly completed. 
He also said that he had put in a stock of flour, and 
was now handling his second car of potatoes. He 
hopes to be able to show me his new truck when 
I call again. 

As a matter of fact, this man might have gone 
on bewailing his ill-luck in the grain business until 
next harvest, and he would only be adding all the 
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time to the great army of pessimists who are help- 
ing to dethrone business. Instead, he has gotten 


himself out of the rut, and at the same time has’ 


contributed his share towards stimulating business 
in several other lines. 


DO CAR SEALS PROTECT THE 
SHIPPER? 


Shippers who seal a car of grain, rest easy in 
the assurance that the seal, to some extent, will 
protect their claim for loss of grain in transit. 
John Dower, supervisor of weights of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, calls our attention 
to the many cases in which such seals afford no 
protection whatever, simply because they are im- 
properly applied. He recently sent out the follow- 
ing letter to various freight claim agents, bring- 
ing this important matter to their attention: 

“Enclosed is photo of a bunch of seals found on 
grain cars arriving at Hold Tracks in St. Louis. 
These seals were hung on hasp at loading point 
or enroute but not adjusted properly, consequently 
were no protection to contents of cars. The seal 
record of carrier at station where these cars were 
loaded no doubt shows correctly as to number in- 


A BUNCH OF UNAPPLIED SEALS FOUND ON INBOUND GRAIN 
CARS ON HOLD TRACKS AT ST. LOUIS 

scribed thereon, but apparently there was negli- 

gence on the part of shipper and carrier in not 

applying them properly. 

“The seal record is a very important factor now- 
adays in the movement of a grain car, and as an ex- 
ception it is often responsible for considerable loss 
of grain due to possibility that séal was broken 
for the purpose of stealing. In this instance, as 
shown by photo, however, it can be assumed that 
the cars were not under proper seal protection 
at any time after loading. This exhibit is only 
part of those we have found during the year, 
as in the early summer, we adopted the plan of 
sending all open seals to officials of road on which 
they are found; this ocular demonstration of the 
seal itself we have found gives better practical 
results and as the number and inscription on each 
seal is an index to where applied, it acts as a 
guide to carrier in ascertaining where laxity exists 
in this respect. 

“The practice at nearly all shipping points, as 
we understand, is for the railroads to apply seals 
after cars are loaded; relative to this the Mer- 
chants Exchange Department of Weights has at 
yarious times advised shippers to provide their 
own seals and have them consecutively numbered, 
also the name of firm inscribed thereon. Doing 
this would in a measure establish the fact that 
they were careful and systematic in their meth- 
ods used in grain handling, and we would suggest 
that they show seal record on shipping ticket the 
duplicate of which they retain .so that in the event 
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claim is made they would note at a glance any 
discrepancy in seal record. 

“In connection with this subject I will add that 
a well equipped weighing department which func- 
tions as it should is of much protection to ship- 
per, while at the same time in co-operation with 
the carriers it becomes a helpful police protection 
and no doubt assists materially in reducing claims.” 


ANTI-FREEZING SOLUTIONS FOR 
YOUR WATER BARRELS 


With winter on us, don’t let the first cold snap 
freeze up your water barrels, and render them use- 
less, at. the very time when you may need them 
the most, for cold snaps and fires go together. A 
brine solution has a much lower freezing point 
than clear water and is four times as effective in 
fighting fire. The best proportion is about 75 
pounds of coarse salt, dissolved in boiling water, 
for the average sized barrel. Three pounds of 
bicarbonate of soda should be added to prevent 
the mixture from becoming foul. It should be 
stirred frequently during the cold weather. 

Calcium chloride solution is even better. It does 
not become foul and can be mixed so that it will 
be non-freezing at any required temperature. It 
does not rust metal like common salt, but has a 
tendency to attack solder, so if metal barrels are 
used about a pound and a half of lime should be 
added, which will overcome this difficulty. 

The quantity of calcium chloride necessary to 
be added to each gallon of water to prevent freez- 
ing at the stated temperatures is: 


i pounds Kee Mia gecnee se 27 degrees above zero, F. 
2 PORES. 45 hie ee ae iene 18 degrees above zero, F. 
254 POUNGES Oh son's Stee oats 3-4 degrees above zero, F. 
3 ROWS sn wees sel 1-4 degrees below zero, F. 
S36 “POURS ee Seon 8-11 degrees below zero, F. 
4 POURS Ty acces cee 17-19 degrees below zero, F. 
4 4E HOURS. wis cco are See 27-29 degrees below zero, F. 
5 NGUNGS is dc ceident erate 39-41 degrees below zero, F. 


All that is necessary in preparing this solution 
is to dissolve the chemical in the water and add the 
lime. Why not do it now? It may freeze tonight. 


COUNTIES THAT LEAD IN FARM 
PRODUCTS 


The first eight counties in the United States, in 
order of the value of their farm products depend 
on other products than grain, although hay is a 
large share of the value of the leaders. 


Citrus fruits and walnuts have placed Los Angeles _ 


County, Calif., first in rank of all counties of the 
ccuntry in the value of agricultural products, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Census, which has just 
made public a list of the 50 counties leading all 
cthers in 1919 in the worth of their agricultural 
products. Hay and forage are also important crops 
which helped swell the total of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty’s farm products to $71,579,899 in value that year. 

Next to Los Angeles County comes Fresno 
County, also in California, the value of whose 
grapes, peaches, hay, and forage and dairy prod- 
ucts is placed at $55,110,101 for the year. Aroo- 
stook County, Me., a large producer of potatoes, 
ranks third, its products totaling $54,376,256. 
Fourth place is occupied by San Joaquin County, 
Calif., whose crops were worth $41,191,240 in the 
year. Potatoes, grapes, barley, and hay and forage, 
in the order named, constitute the principal agri- 
cultural products of that county. 

Lancaster County, Pa., whose leading crop was 
tobacco, was fifth with products valued at $40,- 
776,212; Yakima, Wash., with apples leading in the 
list of farm products, was sixth; Tulare, Calif., 
with grapes as the first product, seventh; and Son- 
oma, Calif., whose chief agricultural industry was 
the raising of poultry, eighth. Whitman County, 
Wash., ninth on the list, is the first grain raising 
county to rank among the leaders. Dane County, 
Wis., with dairy products leading, is tenth. - 

The 50 leading agricultural counties were dis- 
tributed among the several states as follows: Cali- 
fornia, 13; New York, 7; Illinois, 5; Texas, 4; 
South Carolina, 4; North Carolina, 3; Washington, 
Z; Wisconsin, 2; and 1 each for Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota, and Mississippi. 
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Remedying Defects in Moisture Tester 


_ An Investigation of the Defects of the Official Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester 
and a Proposed Remedy 


By A. A. JONES, and J. WM. BARKER* 


UR extensive use of the Official Brown- 
O Duvel moisture tester in the cereal industry 

has shown up certain defects and limitations 
of the apparatus as a means of milling control and 
the technical grading and inspection of grain. 

Duplicate tests or series of tests on the same 
grain produce such discordant results that one 
is oftentimes inclined to resort to the old method 
of biting the grain as being just as reliable. Oc- 
casionally check results can be obtained but more 
often a difference in result of from two-tenths to 
more than 1 per cent is noted with no apparent 
reason for the variation and as a result it is neces- 
sary to repeat the test. 

The three chief causes of abnormal and discor- 
dant results, in the order of their importance, are: 
(1) destructive distillation of the grain; (2) lack 
of uniformity in the dimensions of the thermome- 
ter bulbs; and, (3) error in calibration of the gradu- 
ated cylinders. 

The destructive distillation of the grain seems 
te be due to local superheating of the oil and grain. 
This is evidenced by a sudden rise or fall of the 
mercury column of the thermometer, by charring 
of the grain and by discoloration of the distillate. 
Local superheating begins at about 150 degrees cen- 
tigrade and continues to the end point. This is 
‘easily demonstrated by jarring the thermometer 
and later examining the distilled grain for char- 
ring. 

Both vacuum and nitrogen filled thermometers 
were examined and were found to vary greatly 
as to length of the mercury bulb. Vacuum ther- 
mometers showed the greatest variance, those from 
the same source varying as much as 6mm. in 
fength of bulb. The nitrogen filled thermometers 
manufactured by the Taylor Instrument Company, 
(Tycos) were very uniform and of the proper 
length, which is a bulb seven-eighths of an inch 
long and of slender proportions. 

Graduated cylinders from three different sources 
were standardized and found to give readings less 
than the actual volume. This error was found in 
some cases to amount to four-tenths of a c.c. in 
15 cc. 

In order to make a reliable investigation it was 
necessary to first select thermometers with the 
proper length bulb and to recalibrate our gradu- 
ates. With the working conditions for each com- 
partment approximating that of all the others we 
were in position to proceed with an investigation 
of the causes and prevention of superheating. 

Believing the reason for superheating to be the 
inhibiting of free convection currents in the oil 
and by the grain itself, we designed the apparatus 
to produce freer circulation of the oil and thus a 
more uniform distribution of the heat. 

Except for minor refinements, the apparatus as 
originally designed proved successful in preventing 
local superheating entirely. This apparatus was 
designed to provide a well with bottom and sides 
through which the oil could percolate and then 
rise and flow outward in the free oil above the 
grain. To accomplish this result, a .cylinder, A, 
40 mm. long by 22 mm. in diameter was made of 
No. 18 mill screen wire, a heavy tinned gauze, 
with a mesh approximately 1 mm. square. The 
lower end is closed with gauze of the same mesh. 
Rising from the upper edge of the cylinder is a 
stiff wire handle, B, 105 mm. in length with a ring, 
iC, 15 mm. in diameter turned at right angles at the 
top. The center of the ring is coincident with the 

axis of the cylinder. 

In use, the sample of grain is placed in the flask 
and by means of an accessory wire, D, the gauze 


*This article by Messrs. Jones and Barker, who are 
Head Chemist and Assistant Chemist for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation at Hutchinson,. Kan., is 
copyrighted by the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and republished by permission of the authors. 


cylinder is settled in the grain to the bottom of 
the flask. This places the ring at the upper end 
of the wire, in the lower part of the neck of the 
flask. It is thus held securely in an upright posi- 
tion. The oil is then run in and the thermometer 
placed in position with the stem through the ring, 
C, at the upper end of the wire and the bulb in 
the well of oil in the cylinder, A. This cylinder 
does not cut off the operator’s view of the bulb of 
the thermometer or its adjustment in the oil, The 
thermometer is adjusted with one-fifth of the bulb 
exposed and the distillation completed as recom- 
mended by the Official Method. The accessory wire 
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APPARATUS TO PREVENT SUPERHEATING IN MOISTURE 
TESTER 
is provided with a hook, H, for removing the gauze 
eylinder before emptying the flask. 

All our investigations were conducted on wheat 
which was thoroughly mixed in a mixing machine 
and the tests made on an Official Brown-Duvel 
Moisture Tester. 

Table I is representative of results obtained with 
out our appliance. 


TABLE I 
(Without Appliance) 


Nitrogen filled thermometers were used in all flasks. 


Blask GNOmw ans. s I Wut IIt IV Vv VI 
Heat turned off.180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 
Highest tempera- 

ture reached..195° 198° 196° 192.56° 198° 191.5° 
Per cent mois- 

WUE ix bem: wens 10.82 10.17 9.66 10.66 10,96 10,47 
Physical condi- 


Some charring noticed in all-dark 


brown to black, 


tion of wheat.. 


Behavior of 
thermometers,.Nos. 1 and 2 rose smoothly after turn- 
ing off the heat. No. 8 rose sud- 
denly to 188° then dropped to 188° 
when jarred, then rose smoothly to 
186°. No, 4 rose smoothly. No, 6 
rose smoothly to 191° then sudden- 
ly to 198° but dropped to 195° 
when jarred, rose smoothly then 
to 197.5°. No, 6 rose smoothly to 
191.5%. 


Table II is the results obtained with the same 
wheat, the same thermometers and under 
conditions to those obtaining for Table I except 
that our appliance was used in each flask. 


similar ° 
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mercury bulb. It was found that for each milli- 
meter increase in length of bulb the apparent 
moisture content was 0.1 per cent lower. When 
using a thermometer with a bulb one inch long, 
results were 0.385 per cent lower than the mean. 
When using a thermometer with a bulb only eleven- 
sixteenths of an inch long, results were 0.84 per 
cent higher than the mean, As all nitrogen filled 
thermometers which were available were of uni- 
form length, we were not able to determine the 
effect of differences in length of bulb for them. 

If an operator inadvertently permits the tempera, 
ture to rise above the point designated by the di- 
rections accompanying the Official tester, the re- 
sults are usually abnormally high and are always 
to be discredited. We, therefore, wished to deter- 
mine the effect of higher temperature than those 
designated, when using our appliance. Accordingly 
a series of determinations were made on wheat, 
turning off the heat at 180°, 185°, 190° respectively. 
Results are shown in Tables III, IV and V. 

TABLE III 
(With Appliance) 
Nitrogen, filled thermometers were used in all flasks. 


Riga INGi o c.atetasit nor erie ee wee < I Il Tr 
FLOAT CULO: Ole dclattatsereracetareuss sinrsts 180° 180° 180° 
Highest temperature reached,.,,189° 190° 188° 
Per cent moisture, .ccisees sans 9.86 9.94 10,04 
Mean per cent moisture.........9.94 
Maximum—Deviation from mean, 0.1% 
TABLE IV 

(With Appliance) 
Nitrogen filled thermometers were used in all flasks, 
PARSONS ce oR Rita Batis WunTACeLy scans I A HE Itl 
EIGRG SPOTS. (OL Aisisk snssan wakes ss 186° 185° 185° 
Highest temperature reached....194° 195.5° 192.6° 
Por: Gent “Molsturesd. voces cunsne 10.17 «10.25 10,25 
NSB FIMOLE DUS vse) Suthtie Ole eeve bce 10.23% 
Maximum deviation from mean,,. 0.06% 


TABLE V 
(With Appliance) 


Nitrogen filled thermometers were used in all flasks, 


LICH INNO watath aleve vale-ssgiavere otte'd platens IT II Tr 
FLOM CO CALME 10 tec easy sik Waste inv! peiaen 190° 190° 190° 
Highest temperature reached... ,198° 197° 198.5° 
Rr CONT) MOLMTULAT ch» ncbns Gueiey 10.87 10.45 10.25 


Mean MOINtUTS) cows eaeuendon wt 10.86% 

Maximum deviation from mean.. 0.11% 

No charring of grain was noticed at any temperature 
below 200° C. when our appliance was used. 


From the data which we have available it appears 
that when using our appliance a flat deduction 
of 0.2 per cent from the moisture reading is applic- 
able for each five degrees rise above the official 
temperature should this happen when making a 
test. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Superheating of the oil and grain in a Brown- 
Duvel moisture tester produces unreliable results. 

2. Appliance to prevent superheating is de- 
scribed. 

3. Dependable check results were obtained with 
this appliance. 

4. Specifications were given for type and length 
of thermometer bulbs. 

5. Need of more careful calibration of 
ated cylinders was indicated, 


gradu- 


MEMPHIS, Little Rone, and Nashville are buy- 
ing comparatively little oats in this territory this 
year. H, W. Conyers, local dealer, says this is due 
to the poor grade of Oklahoma oats, to freight rate 
advantages enjoyed by northern dealers over Okla- 
homa dealers, and to the financial depression in the 
cotton-growing region, Mr. Conyers has not shipped 
a car of oats to any of those markets this year, 
whereas last year his shipments amounted to 800 
cars. Only three samples out of 100 he examined 


TABLE II 
(With Appliance) 


Nitrogen filled thermometers were used in all flasks, 


SEE TOR SCI Tash, wave nla Weuhd Swen S/H, Kas Maw SO I eT UT lV Vv Vi Vil. VIlI IX x 
PRG te VENOM COlGentretecs cue vacrapactae eink 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 
Highest temperature reached......... 186° 187° 186%" 187° 186%° 187° 189%4° 189%" 190° 187° 
PGs scent mMOIstuTre ties cscs dail eer winle & 9.30 9.45 9. 26 9.82 9.32 9,35 9.35 9.82 9.22 9,26 
Physical condition of wheat........,. No charring—Uniform brown throughout, 

Behavior of thermometers........... After turning olf heat all rose smoothly to the maximum and then 


fell smoothly. 


An experiment was next performed using our ap- 
pliance with vacuum thermometers to show the 
quantitative effect of differences in length of the 


Not affeeted by jarring. 


recently showed the oats as good as No. 8 grade. 
The crop is going begging, he says, with a price 
of 85 cents a bushel attached, 
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. Grain Terminal at Baltimore 


Locust Point Elevators Handle Great Volume of Grain In Spite of 
Handicap of Age 


Ohio Railroad as a common carrier is the 

movement from the Middle West of freight 
which is to be exported to foreign countries. The 
principal terminal for the transferring of this 
freight from cars to vessels is located at Locust 
Point, where all the merchandise and grain ex- 
ported from the Port of Baltimore are handled. 
With the single exception of coal, which is handled 
at the new coal pier at Curtis Bay, grain is the 
most important commodity which is handled for ex- 
port. Some conception of the volume of this class 
of traffic can be realized from the statement that 
during the year 1920, 15,625 cars of grain, which 
was hauled over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
lines from Chicago, St. Louis, Fairport and other 
western points, were delivered to vessels at Locust 
Point for export to European countries. To handle 
this grain it is necessary for the railroad to have 


O- important function of the Baltimore & 


Sbippies Gorver 
7 


export grain can readily be seen from an inspec- 
tion of the following figures, which show the total 
number of bushels of grain loaded for export at 
each port on the Atlantic Seaboard during the 
year 1920. Total exports for that year were larger 
than usual, but the ratios are about normal. 

ING Wilby OFS orci crete icictstaetaim ic 83,101,000 bushels 


LECUERRE? Min ewes es SS I OC OPS 55,629,405 ay 
Philadelphia, So. sex oeaea tee ee ee 24,952,774 ds 
Portland. (Me. 3 ouo nse sees 18,196,286 1 
Boston soca See ae 6,057.742 a 
NEWDOFE NE WSie x ccc cion easels 2,398,705 vi 


Total Atlantic Seaboard.... 190,335,912 2 
It will be noted that the Port of Baltimore 
handied 29 per cent of the total grain exported— 
more than double that handled at the Port of Phila- 
delphia and second only to the Port of New York. 
Baltimore’s share in this business was distributed 


~~ 


Recewin larner 


Shipping Scale 


—— Les 


Receiving Scale 


BERTHS AND LOADING FACILITIES 


facilities for the unloading of cars, storage of grain 
subject to owners orders for shipment, and the 
loading of grain into holds of ships, as well as for 
the drying, cleaning and separating of certain ship- 
ments when desired. 

The Baltimore & Ohio was the pioneer in pro- 
viding such facilities in the port of Baltimore, and 
for this purpose, there was constructed in the year 
1872 a structure known as Elevator “A,” with a 
storage capacity of 500,000 bushels, which was sub- 
sequently destroyed by fire in the year 1891. The 
present facilities are shown in the accompanying 
photographs. The smaller of the two storage houses 
is known as Elevator “B,” and was built in 1874. 
This is a frame structure with metal covering on 
outside, 100 feet wide by 330 feet long, and with 
a storage capacity in bins of 1,200,000 bushels of 
grain. The larger house, known as Elevator “C,” was 
built in 1881 and is also of frame construction, the ex- 
terior of main structure being veneered with brick 
and the walls of the cupola being covered with 
slate. This house is 87 feet wide by 410 feet long 
and has a storage capacity of 1,300,000 bushels of 
grain. When completed, these houses constituted 
the principal export terminal for grain on the At- 
lantic Seaboard, which position they continued to 
hold until the development in recent years of the 
large concrete elevators which have been con- 
structed by other roads. 

That these houses, 40 years or more after their 
construction, are still handling their full quota of 


’ 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF B. & 0. ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE, SHOWING SHIP ws, , med 
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as follows among the three roads having grain 
export facilities: 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad...... 21,874,578 bushels 


Western Maryland Railroad..... 18,071,359 et 
Pennsylvania Railroad ......... 15,683,468 4 
Total -" Sicccm< ie ee ER 55,629,405 ” 


From the above it will be seen that the facili- 
ties at Locust Pvint were called upon to handle 
and did handle more grain during the year 1920 
than the recently constructed modern terminals 
of either of the other roads. 

To offset the handicap of using today facilities 
designed and constructed more than 40 years ago 
for unloading grain received in cars which did not 
exceed 30 feet in length and 500 bushels in capacity, 
it is necessary to develop a spirit of co-operation 
among all employes and an extremely intensive 
use of facilities provided. That this has been ably 
accomplished under the supervision of T. H. Seal, 
superintendent of elevators, and C. E. Wood, gen- 
eral foreman in direct charge of elevator opera- 
tion, the accompanying figures will readily show. 

In unloading cars of grain, it is necessary to 
switch same directiy into the house, for which 
two tracks are provided in each elevator struc- 
ture. Each car is placed over a hopper into which 
grain is unloaded and there were provided in Ele 
vator “B” eight hoppers on each track and in Ele- 
vator “C” 12 hoppers on each track. As these hop- 
pers are spaced about 30 feet apart, it was only 


Fortieth Year 


necessary in the early use of these elevators to 
switch on to each track a cut of cars equivalent 
in number to the number of hoppers provided on 
that track, as the average length of the cars was 
such that no further cutting or spotting was neces- 
sary. The increase in the length and capacity of 
rolling stock, however, now makes it possible to 
unload a car oniy at every other hopper and makes 
it necessary in placing cars for unloading to sepa- 
rately cut and spot each car unloaded. 

The unloading of cars under these conditions, of 
course, requires very close attention as to switching 
and to prompt unloading when placed. The pres- 
ent combined capacity of both houses is 20 cars 
at one spotting and effort is made to unload these 
cars and replace them as many times as possible 
during working hours, and it is now a common 


MARINE LEG UNLOADING BARGE 


occurrence to unload 90 or more cars in a single 
eight-hour shift. All previous records were broken, 
however, on Friday, May 6, 1921, when 105 cars 
were placed by two switch engines and unloaded 
during a period of 7 hours and 20 minutes. On 
this particular date, only 18 cars could be placed 
at a single spotting as two of the hoppers in Ele- 
vator “C” were undergoing repairs. During this 
same period, in addition to unloading 105 cars, 
three ships were being loaded and one small 


LOADING VESSEL BY SHIPPING SPOUT 


schooner unloaded—all of this work being handled 
with the normal elevator force which has now been 
reduced to 82 men for a day’s shift. 

The cross sectional view of elevator shows the 
method of handling grain from cars to bins and 
from bins to vessels, which will help to give a 
clear idea of the operation together with the fol- 
lowing description. The receiving hopper into 
which each car is unloaded is connected to a leg. 
Grain is elevated from receiving hopper to the cu- 
pola of elevator and there discharged into a small 
garner. The garner in turn discharges by gravity 
into a scale, which provides record for checking 
weight of grain in each car unloaded. The main 
storage section of elevator is partitioned off into 
bins approximately 11 feet 6 inches square and 
65 feet deep, and after being weighed, grain is de- 
livered by gravity from scale to convenient bin 
which has been assigned for its reception. Hach 
scale is arranged to reach by means of spouts ap- 
proximately 12 bins. 

When grain is taken out of storage for loading 
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into vessels, gate at bottom of bin is opened and 
grain is spouted into a hopper in fioor of elevator. 
Hoppers for this purpose are entirely separate and 
independent from hoppers provided for unloading 
cars, as are the legs, garners and scales which 
are used for the elevation, collection and weighing 
of grain for shipment—the process being a dupli- 
eate of that described for the unloading of cars, 
except that grain instead of being discharged from 
scale into storage bin is discharged into shipping 
bin which is directly connected by long gravity 
spout on outside of elevator which leads into the 
hold of ship in adjacent slip. Method of spouting 
from elevator to hold of ships is shown in one 
of the smaller illustrations. As each elevator struc- 
ture has slip on either side, it is possible to load 
four ships at one time. During the month of 
April, 1921, 34 ships were loaded from these ele- 
vators. 

Export grain terminals are usually so arranged 
that it is necessary to handle grain a considerable 
distance on a belt conveyor before same can be 
delivered to spouts which reach vessels, but in this 
terminal, due to the direct connection of ships as 
above described, these elevators are today unex- 
celled by any export terminal for speed in loading 
vessels, as has frequently been demonstrated by 
the delivery to a single ship of 45,000 bushels of 
grain per hour? 

In addition to the mere unloading, storage and 
shipping of grain, other services are rendered for 
grain owners—one of the most important of which 
is the drying of grain. For this purpose modern 
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the interruption of transportation of export grain 
on account of the loss of facilities for handling this 
class of traffic. 

As a means of safeguarding against fire, there 
is maintained at Locus Point a permanent fire 
brigade both day and night with necessary equip- 
ment for use in any emergency. There is also pro- 
vided in each elevator a complete standpipe sys- 
tem with hose connections, as well as city fire alarm 
boxes on each floor and constant watchman service 
throughout the entire structure. Workmen are 
prohibited from carrying matches or any of the 
other necessities for smoking within the elevators. 

Under the able direction of L. P. Kimball, engi- 
neer of buildings, the elevators have been brought 
up to the last minute development in fire and ex- 
plosion protection, and that is in the dust collec- 
tion system furnished by L. A. Stinson Company of 
Chicago; the sweeper system installed by the Cy- 
clone Blow Pipe Company of Chicago; and the 
blowers and high pressure pipe lines for disposing 
of the dust. A description of this dust collecting 
system was given in these pages in a recent issue. 
Suffice to say that these systems are as complete 
and furnish as adequate protection as in any ter- 
minal elevator in the country. 


DOES IT PAY TO HOLD WHEAT? 


Another contribution has been made to the end- 
less discussion whether it pays the farmer to hold 
his wheat or market it as soon after harvest as 
convenient. The contribution in question is a 
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would be disastrous to prove conclusively that any 
particular month was the best to sell wheat. To 
do so would be to defeat the best interests of all 
concerned. Farmers, millers and consumers are 
alike interested in reasonably stable prices and 
that can occur only through gradual marketing of 
the crop. Undue haste to sell or unreasoning de 
termination not to sell, have always made trouble. 


EFFECT OF SNOW ON WINTER 
WHEAT 


Weather Bureau officials have been investigat- 
ing the effect of snowfall on Winter wheat by com- 
paring weather data with wheat yields. Thus far 
the published comparisons have been for limited 
areas only, including Fulton, Wayne and Seneca 
Counties in northern Ohio and parts of Illinois. 
It must of course be remembered that there are 
other crop making and crop destroying factors 
aside from snowfall. The data given herewith 
were compiled by J. Warren Smith and C. J. Root. 

A heavy fall of snow is generally considered 
favorable for winter crops especially if it comes 
late in the spring. But observations made in the 
northern Ohio counties named do not bear out this 
belief. A heavy snowfall in January has a slightly 
favorable effect; in February, scarcely any effect; 
whilst in March it has a decidedly adverse in- 
fluence. A warm March in Ohio is always favorable 
to Winter wheat, and a March accompanied with a 
heavy snowfall is cooler than normal, while a warm 
March has usually a light snowfall. But the 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO ELEVATORS AND RAIL TERMINALS AT BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hess Grain Dryers have been provided adjacent 
to each elevator, which include conveyors for the 
delivery of grain to dryer, steam coils and fans 
for the drying of grain and its necessary subse- 
quent cooling, and conveyors for redelivery of grain 
after being dried into storage bins. These dry- 
ers have a combined capacity of 6,000 bushels per 
hour, and the importance of same can be realized 
when it is known that they have been in constant 
operation night and day since February 23 of this 
year, a night shift of 22 men being employed for 
this operation. 

A marine leg with a capacity of 4,000 bushels 
per hour is provided at the water end of each ele- 
vator—these marine legs consisting of a telescopic 
bucket elevator which can be lowered into the 
hold of a vessel by means of which grain is di- 
rectly conveyed from vessels to storage bins. These 
marine legs are used in the unloading and placing 
in storage of a considerable amount of grain which 
is produced adjacent to Chesapeake Bay. 

Consideration was given a few years ago to the 
possible construction of a modern concrete type 
of elevator for the handling of export grain busi- 
ness at Locust Point, but due to the influence of 
the war and consequent enormous increase in the 
cost of labor and materials, this work has been 
indefinitely postponed, and it has, therefore, been 
necessary to operate the present facilities in the 
most intensive manner possible, and to safeguard 
them against destruction by fire with every means 
possible, as the destruction of these facilities, in 
addition to the causing of a financial loss, would 
result in an enormous decrease in revenue due to 


series of charts issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis relating to wheat prices and 
going back as early as 1876. One of the charts 
covering a 10-year period shows the Chicago 
monthly range of price, and on this showing an 
argument has been built up showing that the 
longer the farmer holds his wheat, the less he gets. 

The chart shows, we are told, that in only 25 
months out of the 120 months in the 10-year 
period, would it have paid the farmer to hold his 
wheat as compared with selling it at the Aug- 
ust price. In the other 95 months there was a 
loss as compared with the August price. Averaging 
the exhibits of the chart it appears that by sell- 
ing in September instead of August throughout 
these 10 years the farmer would have sustained an 
average loss of 5.1 cents per bushel; selling in Oc- 
tober instead of August his average loss would 
have been 7.2 cents per bushel; selling in Novem- 
ber the loss would have been 12.3 cents; in De 
cember 13 cents; in January 13.8; in February 12.3 


cents; in March 13.6 cents; in April 14.1 cents; in 
May 12.7 cents; in June 10.7 cents; and in July 9.1 
cents. 


Unfortunately the figures prove too much. Of 
course it is Spring wheat that the chart is con- 
cerned with. The Spring wheat sold in August 
is usually old wheat, not the new wheat. Septem- 
ber prices should be taken as a basis, not August. 
It will be noticed that the average “loss” to the 
farmer decreases gradually from April to August. 
This accords with popular belief and experience 
of both farmers and millers. 


In our view the discussion is purposeless. It 


data enables the elimination of temperature and 
shows the dominating influence of the snowfall. 

It is a matter of common belief that a covering 
of snow during cold weather is beneficial to Win- 
ter wheat, especially when alternate freezing and 
thawing conditions occur. As a heavy snow may 
melt rapidly and a light fall may remain a long 
time, the questions of snowfall and snow covering 
must be considered separately. The observations 
made in northern Ohio show little to substantiate 
the opinion that snow covering is a matter of 
large importance. The data seem to show that 
the relation between the yield of wheat and the 
duration of the snow covering is extremely limited. 
A surprising circumstance is that there is some 
evidence that it is more advantageous to wheat 
if it is not covered by snow during January. 

Data for Illinois seem to show that cold winters 
with heavy snowfall are followed by light yield, 
and, vice-versa, winters with little snow are fol- 
lowed by good yields of Winter wheat. The au- 
thors admit that this may be partly due to the 
fact that the temperature is less severe in winter 
seasons with light snowfall. 

In the matter of snow covering, it is also ad- 
mitted that the matter should be considered dis- 
trict by district and that local conditions may 
modify conclusions. 


HUSKING 124 bushels of corn a day for 14 days 
is a record set by Roland Meyers on a farm near 
Fremont, Neb. This may not be a world’s record, 
but if it has been beaten we would like to hear 
about it. 
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THE WORLD’S BUYING POWER 


UROPE and a group of international 

bankers have persuaded themselves and 
a great many Americans, that the hope of 
successful recovery of business lies in ex- 
tensive financing of Europe by the United 
States. This, it is argued, will enable Europe 
to buy our surplus materials, and will in- 
crease the price which the producer receives, 
and in turn will increase the farmers’ buying 
power. 

On its face this looks like sound doctrine. 
But Arthur Richmond Marsh, editor of the 
Economic World, takes a fall out of the 
theory by pointing out that the farmers’ buy- 
ing power is reduced because manufacturers 
will not or cannot reduce their cost to a parity 
with raw materials. He holds that labor 
and abroad is holding up the price of 
things the farmer buys and that until labor 
is willing to accept an adjustment in wages 
there will be no recovery. In England, for 
instance, the Government pays an unemploy- 
ment subsidy which amounts to more than 
the pre-war wage in many cases. As a con- 
sequence thousands of laborers will not even 
look for work, being content with the sub- 
sidy ; there is little competition for work and 
those who do work just about dictate the 
wage scale. Except in staple necessities, 
manufactured goods in England and on the 
Continent are very high and factories are 
working on short hours, which in itself means 
greatly increased costs. The increased cost 
of part time production was recently figured 
out by an Indiana flour mill. When the mill 
produced 150 barrels per day. (capacity) the 
manufacturing cost was 58.8 cents per barrel. 
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When the production fell to 40 barrels per 
day the cost was $1.581 per barrel. Other 
industries show similar cost figures. There 
is no question but that farmers and towns- 
people will buy when things are reasonable 
in price, and our domestic buying power is 
large enough, if given a chance, to revive in- 
dustry all along the line. Organized labor, 
however, is in the saddle and will not accept 
their share of reconstruction losses. They 
rather remain unemployed than work for less 
than a war wage. Mr. Marsh puts it like this: 

And it is idle to suppose that any conceivable direct 
or indirect effects of the most lavish contributions of 
the United States to the financial rehabilitation of 
Europe would assist our own economic situation by 
one-tenth or one-twentieth or one-hundredth part as 
much as would readjustment of the relative position 
of our agricultural population in such wise that it 
could purchase and consume the products of our in- 
dustry as formerly it did. This, then, is the true 
direction in which Americans must seek relief from 
the business depression that now plagues them. 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


HE conference on reduction of armaments 

at Washington now appears to be well 
on the way toward an accomplishment 
greater than the most optimistic of us dared 
hope for. Reduction in Federal navy and 
army expense will become effective at once 
and taxes will be reduced proportionately. 
This in itself would be enough to give fame 
and honor to the members of the conference. 
But there is every indication that limitation 
of armament is only a beginning. 

An assured peace on the Pacific means an 
assured peace throughout the world so far 
as the first rate powers are concerned. And 
with peace will come adjustments of inter- 
national finance and trade that will be of 
material benefit to every business man in 
the country and in the world. It is a fitting 
season in which permanent peace should be 
brought so much nearer; the season when the 
doctrine of peace and good will was given to 
the world over 1,900 years ago. May the 
blessings which accrue from this happy out- 
look—may the joy of Christmas and pros- 
perity of the New Year rest with you and 
yours. 


FUTURE TRADING ACT ON 
DECEMBER 24 


S A gift from Santa Claus the grain 
trade will have the Future Trading Act 
which becomes effective on December 24. The 
suit, testing the legality of the Act which will 
be heard by the Supreme Court on January 
3, affects only the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Milwaukee, Toledo and the Open Board of 
Trade at Chicago have applied for and been 
granted designation as “Contract Markets.” 
If the Supreme Court decides that the law 
or any section of it is unconstitutional, the 
decision will affect all markets of course, but 
to all intents and purposes there will not, 
even then, be any material change in grain 
trading. On December 12, the Supreme 
Court amended its restraining order by order- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to designate 
the Chicago Board of Trade as a contract 
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market without the necessity of that market 
complying with the provisions of the law. 
The Board has voluntarily amended its rules 
to comply with most of the terms of the Act 
so that it will function on the same basis as 
the other markets and just as it has in the 
past. 


UNIFORM FEED LAWS 


LOWLY the feed trade is being led out 
of the wilderness in which it has wan- 
dered for 40 years—and then some. No Moses 
is responsible, no outstanding figure can be 
pointed to as the leader to the promised land, 
but there are many individuals and organiza- 
tions that have done their full quota of work 
and the aggregate result is most encouraging. 
The Association of Feed Control Officials 
have done much. Perhaps their greatest 
contribution is in their uniform feed law 
which a new committee is bringing up to 
date, and to comply with which another com- 
mittee is drafting a set of uniform tags and 
registration -blanks that will provide a uni- 
form time of registration. To be sure feed 
laws are not yet uniform, but state legisla- 
tures are in a more receptive mind than ever 
before and this means a great deal. The 
uniform trade rules make a distinct step for- 
ward and the conferences which brought 
about these rules made a definite improve- 
ment in mutual understanding and sympathy. 
The feed trade has a brighter future than has 
been apparent for many years. 


EDUCATING THE FOREIGN TASTE 


EVERAL futile attempts have been made 

from time to time to introduce corn bread 
to Europe. Even the enthusiastic Col. 
Murphy with his southern darky cooks could 
not overcome the established preference for 
wheat bread, eaten cold. Cold corn bread 
isn’t a thing to brag about, and the idea of 
hot bread had all the European dieticians 
up on their hind legs yelling of the destruc- 
tion of digestive organs, the ruin of complex- 
ions and other hideous consequences. It ap- 
peared that European ladies had complexions 
that weren’t purchased at the drug store after 
all. The upshot of it was that Europe would 
have none of our corn for human food. 

But a change is coming. During the war 
and since, cereal mixtures have been com- 
pulsory in most countries of Europe and they 
found that corn flour makes a cheap, whole- 
some and easily handled addition to wheat 
bread. A certain amount of this practice will 
persist and corn flour exports will be per- 
manent if starch manufacturers do not kill the 
trade by substituting corn starch, which is 
a very different article. 

A more important opening for corn prod- 
ucts has come through the efforts of the 
American relief organizations which are feed- 
ing the destitute population of eastern and 
central Europe and the Near East. Corn 
grits, boiled and served as a vegetable in 
place of rice and pearl barley, to which those 
people were accustomed, forms a large part 
of the relief ration, and is proving extremely 
popular. Corn meal mush is also gaining a: 
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favorable reception so that these products 
have undoubtedly produced a market which 
will be permanent. 

In proportion to our corn production, the 


export of corn products will never be great; 


they cannot be, as. most of our corn never 
leaves the farm as grain, but even a little 
dependable export trade helps to stabilize the 
market at home and the entire grain trade 
will be benefited. 


FROM HEADQUARTERS 


RESIDENT Harding’s message to Con- 

gress last week contained much of value, 
if his wishes are followed by Congress, and 
other things which the department heads or 
congressional committees have passed up to 
him so that they might be presented to Con- 
gress and the people as matters of general 
policy and not as pet theories of this or that 
bureau or committee. 

Without question a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing the issuance of non-taxable 
bonds as recommended by the President, 
would be one of the greatest aids to general 
business that Congress could concern itself 
with. But at the same time it would be a 
difficult matter to get the ratification of three- 
fourths of the states even if Congress should 
adopt the amendment. State pork barrels are 
kept filled with tax-free bonds, and how a 
politician does hate to disturb the pork barrel! 

Passing over other constructive and valu- 
able parts of the message, such as the refer- 
ence to strikes and lockouts; supplying the 
American Relief Administration with food 
and seed grain; the warning against the 
American valuation plan of tariff; and the 
advocacy of a flexible tariff in the hands of a 
permanent board; we come finally to the 
statement that “Every proper encouragement 
should be given to co-operative marketing 
programs.” 

This was quite evidently put in as an 
effort to cover the tracks of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and so should be included in a 
discussion of the report of that office. 


SECRETARY WALLACE PASSES 
THE BUCK 


@ECRETARY Wallace has been under fire 
ever since he took office in respect to 

the activity county agents are displaying in 
the organization of co-operative marketing 
agencies. In his report given on December 
12, he makes no mention of the county agents’ 
work except in a general way. He passed 
the buck to President Harding and now has 
the public endorsement of the county agents’ 
activities which have been so generally con- 
demned by grain dealers, feed and produce 
dealers and storekeepers in the country towns. 
To be sure the President has left a loop- 
hole in his use of the word “proper”. “Every 
proper encouragement,” he says, and of course 
if the pressure becomes strong enough it may 
appear that the county agents’ work is not 
proper. It is not proper and Congress never 
intended such an abuse of Federal agencies 
when they passed the Agricultural Extension 
Law. At the present time there are 2,400 
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county agents at work and most of them are 
bending their energies toward the destruc- 
tion of private business enterprise. If that 
is “proper” we must have been transported 
to Russia without knowing it. 

Secretary Wallace says: “Marketing is as 
truly a part of production as is the grow- 
ing of the crops, for the crops have no value 
unless they can be put into the hands of 
those who need them. The assembling, stor- 
ing, and distributing of farm products are 
productive enterprises and those engaged in 
this work require much the same economic 
and technical information as that required by 
farmers.” 

In addition to this same information as 
required by farmers, the distributor needs to 
know a great deal of specialized matters of 
which the farmers have had no experience 
whatever. Secretary Wallace knows this. 
And yet he goes on encouraging farmers in 
the belief that they can take up the marketing 
of their products without training and com- 
pete successfully with the present instru- 
mentalities which have been developed only 
with years of patient study and application. 
The whole program is absurd upon its face. 


LESS CORN ACREAGE 


EDUCTION of corn acreage is being 

preached widely through the corn belt 
by state organizations and farm journals, and 
the idea is receiving quite general support 
from leaders. Such movements in the past 
have had a sorry way of falling through as 
individuals have given their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement and then tried to beat the game 
by planting the usual or even increased acre- 
age so that they could reap the benefit of 
their neighbor’s curtailment. But this year 
the farmers seem to be in earnest, and they 
have reason to be. 

Corn is the yellow dog of agriculture. It 
has been kicked and beaten this year until 
it has taken refuge-in the cellar and no coax- 
ing seems to bring it out. 

What with burning, hogging down, and 
waste, the end of the crop is liable to show 
a surprising shrinkage, and this, with a ma- 
terially decreased acreage, will bring corn 
again.into the “King” class. This year seems 
about the best opportunity ever known to 
make a concerted action count. 


SPECIALISTS 


ITE grain champions for 1920 are duly 

crowned and they deserve all the honor 
and the prizes that they earned with the 
award. The names of J. W. Workman and 
Kd. A. Lux will never be forgotten by corn 
growers nor that of John W. Lucas for oats, 
G. W. Kraft for wheat, and Otto Wolf for 
hay. All of these men have been among the 
top notchers of their specialties for years and 
it is to effort such as theirs that progress in 
grain growing and improvement in strains 
is due. 

But a word should be said, too, for the 
all-around man, the farmer who specializes 
in farming, not in growing one or two or 
three grains. There were several such men 
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represented at the International Grain and 
Hay Show, and as an outstanding example 
the name of Arthur W. Jewett, Jr., of Mason, 
Mich., presents itself. Mr. Jewett won first 
places in Soft Red Winter wheat, White 
Winter wheat and in the Timothy hay 
awards. He was third with Red Clover. third 
with six rowed barley; third with rye; fifth 
in Region 2 with oats; fourth in his region 
with flint corn; eighteenth in Region 2 with 
both White corn and Yellow corn; seventh 
with soy beans; and third with field peas. It 
occurs to us that some special prize should be 
awarded for such versatility. 


RATE COMPLICATIONS 


EVER before in the history of railroad- 

ing has the question of rates offered 
more difficulties than at present. Not only 
is the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
decided as to what rates are just and fair, but 
shippers do not know and have no way of 
finding out what rates they will have to pay 
after January 1. As we go to press, on De- 
cember 14, the Commission is hearing the 
petition of the carriers, that their proposed 
10 per cent discount on most farm commod- 
ities affective all over the United States be 
substituted for the order of the Commission 
in the Western Rate Case reducing rates on 
grain, grain products and hay by one-half the 
advance made under Ex Parte No. 74. On 
the same day the Commission begins hear- 
ings on general rates, all classes and com- 
modities being considered. 

The fact that the two hearings are set for 
the same day leaves the impression that the 
carriers petition will be granted, and that. in- 
stead of the expected 17% per cent reduction 
the rates will be only 10 per cent lower. How- 
ever, western interests are prepared to show 
that this will not afford the necessary relief 
and the Western Rate Order may be en- 
forced. This is possible but not probable, 
according to well informed traffic men. 


VIA AIR 


RECENT report by a New York com- 
pany which operates regular airplane 
lines, suggests many possibilities of the fut- 
ure. Commercial flying is a success. The 
machines of this firm covered 92,000 miles, 
carried 1,044 passengers, 24,002 pounds of 
mail, and 5,000 pounds of freight without 
injuring a person or having an accident of 
any kind. Only four forced landings were 
made during the year. This report will do 
more to stimulate air travel than all the 
stunt flying of the past. In another decade 
the airplane will be as commonplace as the 
auto, and no doubt there will be flivvers of 
the air to bring flying within reach of all. 
This recalls the flight of a Nebraska grain 
dealer last year, who visited several stations 
in a few hours that would have taken days 
by railroad. So far as we can learn, he was 
the pioneer in this flight. We predict that the 
grain trade will be one of the first business 
groups to take advantage of the opportunities 
for quick communication by air, for in no in- 
dustry is speed more essential and personal 
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interviews of greater value. The factor of safety 
in airplanes has been so increased by recent 
improvements that the danger is now little 
greater than on rail or highway. We are on 
the verge of great changes, and general air 
travel will be among the first to come. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


It takes more than a drought in Kansas 
and Oklahoma to arouse interest in the wheat 
market, but there may be some fast stepping 
before the May option expires, 


Governor Miller of New York is having 
a hard time convincing western representa- 
tives that his fight against the St. Lawrence 
waterway is wholly disinterested. 


Shippers who sold grain for delayed de- 
livery on the assumption that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would enforce the 
Western Rate Case decision are out of luck. 


The Corn Belt Finance Committee is a well 
balanced group. The grain trade will be in- 
clined to give it confidence with Governor 
Warren T. McCray of Indiana as chairman. 


Four times the Sunset Grain Company of 
Seattle has been visited by burglars. We con- 
gratulate them. There are not many grain 
companies that would attract one burglar, let 
alone four. 


Senator Kenyon has introduced a resolu- 
tion providing $10,000,000 for the purchase 
and distribution of corn and seed grains to 
Russia. This looks like a good investment 
both in dollars and in humanity. 


If this were not in truth a “United” States 
freight rate differentials between the Atlantic 
ports and the Gulf would cause as much 
trouble as transportation differences do be- 
tween the states of central Europe. 


Fancy wheat raisers of Montana object be- 
cause they do not get a premium from local 
elevators. Why not consign their own wheat 
to Minneapolis and take the same chance that 
the elevator would have to. 


From the way Canadian and American 
grain is working westward for transportation 
to Europe and the Atlantic Seaboard, it 
looks as though Panama would soon rival De- 
troit in the volume of grain passing its front 
door. 


Christmas is the one day in the year that 
inspires us to rise above material considera- 
tions. The spirit rules the day, the flesh is 
of secondary importance. May your spirit be 
merry and your New Year a happy one. And, 
anyway, we’re most of us alive, more or less. 


Out of its defeat at the polls last month 
the Non-partisan League has issued with a 
new policy. It is going to stay out of politics 
and bend all its energies to the economic side 
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of its program. This promises to be even 
more expensive for the people of North Da- 
kota (if they stand for it) than the brief so- 
journ into politics. They merely destroyed 
the credit of the state before, now they have 
a fair chance of breaking every individual. 


Are the constituents of Senators Borah of 
Idaho, Robinson of Arkansas, Stanley of Ken- 
tucky, and Reed of Missouri going to allow 
them to throw a monkey wrench into the 
best little diplomatic machine that has been 
devised since we agreed on a boundary line 
with Canada? 

The mere prospect of peace on the Pacific 
caused a greater recovery in foreign exchange 
on December 12 than had ever been known 
in one day. The best thing that could happen 
to this country would be a full recovery in 
value of the pound, the franc, ‘the lira, the 
mark and the peseta. 


Reductions in rates that have been made 
during the past year will be considered a part 
of the proposed 10 per cent reduction to be 
inade January 1. Both eastern and southern 
grain shippers have already had a consider- 
able part of their reduction and the balance 
won’t help much, if any. 


A non-political commission made up of 
practical grain and milling men is to be ap- 
pointed by the new governor of North Da- 
kota to make a survey of the elevator and 
mill situation in the state. We are interested 
in knowing how much was sunk in the mill 
that busted and the elevator that never op- 
erated. 


The corn funds, made available through the 
War Finance Corporation, are being distri- 
buted rather slowly. There are a lot of farm- 
ers who tell the world their troubles, but 
when it comes to making a new loan, find 
themselves not so badly off as they thought. 
The farmer’s continued disinclination to bor- 
row unnecessarily is an encouraging feature 
of the times. 


The co-operatives are good advertisers. A 
local paper in Ohio and exchanges every- 
where copied an item to the effect that 
the Ohio Central Equity Exchange Asso- 
ciation was making plans for building a 
6,000,000-bushel elevator. Investigation 
showed that the elevator could handle 6,000,- 
000 bushels during the course of a year. Quite 
a different matter. The first statement was 
absurd on its face, but the Association sure 
got publicity. 


The Royal Enquiry Commission of Canada | 


has written to the Governments of the United 
States and the Federal and provincial govern- 
ments of Australia, asking their views on a 
conference to devise a system of marketing 
wheat that would eliminate fluctuation in 
price. All that such a conference would have 
to do would be to regulate the weather, ad- 
just transportation, see that the world’s buy- 
ing power was undisturbed, and control the 
psychology of all trading elements. Aside 
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from this they would have nothing to do. 
The pity of it is that in all probability our 
Government and Australia will fall for the in- 
vitation, and then there is no telling what 
kind of a mess will come out of it. 


Norfolk, Va., is agitating a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 for water front development and 
the building of a large export grain elevator. 
Western shippers have for years contended 
that the Eastern Seaboard needed added fa- 
cilities for handling grain. With the recent 
storage additions at Baltimore and New York 
and the project at Norfolk, it looks as if their 
prayers would be answered. 


The Canadian grain statistics have been 
revised to conform with the census report, 
just out. There were 22,181,329 acres sown 
to wheat as against the previous estimate of 
17,428,000 acres. The total yield on the revised 
acreage is now estimated at 308,925,000 bush- 
els, or more than 50,000,000 above the former 
guess. Practically all the increase is in the 
northern part of the prairie provinces. 


About one-half of the present depression is 
due to economic causes and the other half 
is due to cold feet. Men who go after busi- 
ness are getting it. A reader had a couple 
of oil engines last month that he was no 
ionger using and placed an ad in our classified 
columns. He wrote the other day to cancel 
the ad as it had sold both engines. He ended 
with, “I consider this money well spent.” It 
wasn’t that he spent a few dollars in adver- 
tising that is important, but the fact that he 
didn’t let pessimism get into his shoes. Keep 
your feet warm and smile and you will dis- 
cover that the sunlight is just around the 
corner. 


Latest reports show that there are 292 
grain elevators in the country that have taken 
out licenses under the Federal Warehouse 
Act. Most of these licenses are in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, one operating company hay- 
ing taken 118, and another 68 licenses. 
Evidently conditions in the West are more 
favorable for doing business under Federal 
supervision. It may be that credit for stored 
grain is more difficult to obtain out there than 
in the Middle West. This appears to be the 
chief advantage of the license and most of 
the grain belt operators would rather depend 
on their individual credit and eliminate the 
troublesome reports. 


It would take an entire issue of this maga- 
zine to chronicle all the extravagant state- 
ments, the absurd contortions of the truth, 
and the plain lies told by the leaders of the 
U. S. Grain Growers. The limit was reached 
by C. H. Gustafson recently in a debate at 
Blue Rapids, Kan., when he stated that “the 


' cost of handling the grain through the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade alone is $49,000,000 a 
year. There are 1,617 firms doing business 
on the Chicago exchange, and every one of 
them makes an average of more than $30,000 
a year.” There are plenty of Chicago Board 
operators who would gladly exchange their 
$30,000 for the salary Mr. Gustafson gets 
from the Grain Growers. 
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FIX MINIMUM RATE 
Effective November 28, the minimum rate of com- 
mission charged on wheat handled on consignment 
on the Wichita Board of Trade, Wichita, Kan., was 
fixed at 14% cents. Large shipments of wheat have 
been arriving at that market recently. 


ELECTION AT OMAHA 
At the election late in November on the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, Chas. H. Wright was re-elected 
president; S. S. Carlisle and Frank Taylor vice- 
rresidents, and E. E. Huntley, treasurer. J. W. 
Holmquist, G. W. Miller and Frank C. Bell were 
elected new directors. 


REDUCTION IN FEES 
The fees for sampling cars, on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, have been reduced to 40 cents per car and 
25 cents per 1,000 bushels into vessels. Weighing 
charges have been reduced to 80 cents on incoming 
ears, 70 cents on shipped cars and 80 cents on 
Straight transfer cars. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE AT SPOKANE 

Grain dealers of Spokane, Wash., have organized 
the Spokane Grain Men’s Association with the plan 
of forming it later into the Spokane Grain Ex- 
change. About 20 grain firms are represented. 
Offices of the new organization are: Philip Benedict, 
president; J. W. Balfour, vice-president; H. C. Gem- 
berling, secretary. Executive Committee: R. J. 
Stephens, M. B. Mikkelson, HE. C. Warmouth. 


CORN HAS DORMANT STRENGTH 
Corn is on the eve of big receipts. War Finance 
Corporation is a tower of strength to holders of 
corn and oats. They are bending every effort to 
stimulate prices in these grains. Therein lies their 
hope of higher coarse grain values. Heavy corn 
feeding is likely with hog prices at present levels. 
Foreigners are attracted by low prices. When 
wheat advances the dormant strength in corn is 
easily seen. Oats visible is a drag and cash situa- 
tion very dull.—Southworth & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 

From Weekly Market Review of December 12. 


GRAIN BOARD ELECTS MEMBERS 

The annual meeting of the Grain Board of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce was held December 
7. From a list of 20 names presented as candi- 
dates, 12 were elected to serve on the Board. The 
Board met December 13, and elected its chairman. 

The following members were elected to serve 
one year: Alex. S. MacDonald, F. Elmer Fenton, 
William B. Hanna, Edward E, MacLeon, Forrest 
S. Smith, Henry P. Smith. For two years: Fred 
S. Colby, Herbert L. Hammond, Rodney T. Hardy, 
Arthur T. Safford, Warren G. Colby, H. P. Van 
de Bogert, Jr. 


MORE BUSINESS WANTED 

J. F. Zahm & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, say in Red 
Letter of December 8: Toledo is entitled to a larger 
business in wheat futures. It is the only market 
where the trading is in Soft Winter wheat and 
where practically one grade is the contract grade, 
although No. 3 Red Winter fine milling wheat is 
deliverable on contracts at 5 cent discount. To- 
ledo stock of Soft Winter wheat here today is about 
800,000 bushels. There are also 450,000 bushels of 
Spring wheat, making a total stock of 1,250,000. 
This compares with a stock in Chicago of 2,500,000; 
St. Louis, 2,500,000. If more millers and grain 
traders would use Toledo when buying or selling 
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futures the business would increase here, and our 
fluctuations would not be so severe as they have 
been at times. One thing is certain, if a purchase 
of December or May wheat is made here and the 
buyer stands for delivery, he knows absolutely what 
he is going to get, and if one sells these futures 
and intends making delivery, they know what they 
must deliver. We would like to see more orders 
coming this way. 


BOSTON’S CHIEF INSPECTOR 

Seth Catlin, for the past 18 or 20 years chief grain 
inspector at Boston, first became identified with 
the grain trade in 1874. At that time he was in 
the employ of the receiver of the Illinois Central 
Railroad at Chicago. Later on he removed to New 
York City where he was employed by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad in the 
elevator department. A few years afterward he 
accepted a position as grain inspector of the Pro- 
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duce Exchange, which connection he held for 20 
years. He then resigned and went to Chicago, 
where he opened an office as a private grain sampler 
and superintended the loading of grain cargoes for 
exporters situated in Boston, New York City, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. Not long afterward, Mr. 
Catlin was appointed official sampler by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. During his service in Chi- 
cago he inspected cargoes at Buffalo, Toledo, Omaha, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, Minneapolis, Itaska and other 
ports. 

About five years after he went to Chicago, Mr. 
Catlin sold out his business and accepted the posi- 
tion of chief inspector of grain for the Port of 
Boston, and still occupies it. Mr. Catlin’s father 
held the position of secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in the early years of that organization. 
As Inspector Catlin’s two sons are engaged in the 
grain trade in Boston, one will see that it runs in 
the family to become identified with it. 


PLENTY OF WHEAT 

E. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago, say in the Wag- 
ner Letter of December 13: 

“North America has plenty of wheat for the 
present and bull ideas are long distance stuff. 
North American November and December wheat 
exports do not promise to be seriously large. The 
demand of ‘save the farms’ is met by a general 
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indifference that proceeds from belief there are 
more industries to help beside the farms. We are 
willing to bull corn 5 to 10 cents but the hog price 
and the raw material demand is not present. 

“The corn market remains under influence of 
the 1921 crop of 3,151,000,000 and the record No- 
vember 1, 281,000,000 on farms. Corn enters its 
January and February heavy marketing period 
with a 15 to 17 million visible—largest in one or 


two decades. The usual visible is only a few 
millions.” 


LARGER RECEIPTS 

Receipts of corn have been large here and prices 
have been holding up well compared with other 
markets. Industries continue to be good buyers 
here and there has also been a big business done 
for shipment, both export and domestic. ‘The coun- 
try has been selling quite freely in Iowa, and ad- 
vices of consignments are fair. A good portion 
of the corn arriving here now is being placed on 
old contracts. We look for receipts to continue 
free for some time to come. 

Receipts of oats have been fair and values are 
holding up well. There have been quite a few 
worked for shipment both east and south. Coun- 
try acceptances on bids have not been large —WMvwel- 
ler Grain Company, Peoria, Ill. Market Letter of 
December 12. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR GRAIN 

We are having a good demand for grain of all 
kinds although receipts have been disappointing. 
There is quite a run of corn coming now which is 
finding a ready outlet and the way things look 
we could absorb even a larger volume. 

The receipts of oats at no time are oppressive 
and in fact there is quite an urgent inquiry here 
right along from cereal mills who want choice oats 
and the other kinds are taken by shippers. 

There is nothing in particular to say about wheat 
except that arrivals are practically nil. There is 
a little demand here right along although our ship- 
ping trade is temporarily very quiet. 

We are anticipating a good run of business after 
the turn of the year and certainly would like to 
see it develop.—H. P. Bacon Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Market Letter of December 12. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR SPOT CORN 

Receipts of corn are now picking up here and 
country offerings are on the increase. There has 
been a fair to good amount for spot cars at prices 
about in line with western terminal markets. The 
roads in the East have been bad for several weeks 
and this prevents local supplies of corn going into 
consumption, resulting in an increased demand at 
terminals. We expect this demand to fall off 
sharply, in fact, there is every evidence now that 
the edge is off. 

Oats seem to continue to drag and prices from 
western terminals show a variation of two and 
three cents per bushel on the same grade and test 
weight oats. 

The wheat situation in our territory is rather 
peculiar. Flour is being offered to local dealers 
on the basis of 90 cents for No. 2 Red Winter wheat 
but most mills are paying one dollar per bushel. 
An increased movement is expected as soon as the 
roads are better. Baltimore market has been of- 
fering wheat to local mills in our territory for 
shipment from their market at less. money than it 


_can be originated at farther west of us. 


The general industrial conditions throughout the 
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whole country, especially our territory, are, if any- 
thing, worse than they have been. There is noth- 
ing at this time that will lead us to believe that 


there is going to be any improvement for some 
months. The distributors and mills are all in- 
clined to curtail their credit and from informa- 


tion and belief, do not think that the smaller con- 
have the money to buy.—Harper Grain 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Market Letter of Decem- 
ber 12. 


sumers 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Baltimore.—New members recently elected to 
membership on the Chamber of Commerce are: 
Geo. BE. Simmonds, George E. Simmonds & Co.,; 


John H. Gilea, Ill, John H. Gildea, Jr., insurance; 
Thomas BE. Cottman, The Clarence Cottman Com- 
James EB, Bennett, James BE. Bennett & Co.; 
Irvin T. Hull, S. H. Ruth & @o.; J, A, Peterson, 
superintendent elevator W. Md. Railread Company. 
The memberships of the following have been trans- 
ferred: Maxwell C. Byers, Duane H. Rice, Henry E. 
Wack, Edward B&, Reindollar, John H. Gildea, Jr. 
end Charles C. Gorsuch. Reported by Secretary 
James B. Hessong. 


pany; 


Memberships. on the Board of Trade 
have been granted to Richard H. Upsall, Thos. D. 
Southworth, Wm. E. Harris, Joe. B. Palmer, Alba 
Cc, H. Cromer, G. A. Lauzier, Bruno Reinicke, Fred 
C, Hoose, and Adam G. Thomson. The memberships 
of E. S. Yeisley, Edw. J. Weber, T. P. Gordon, 
Richard C, Plater, Claude E, Campbell, Edmund W. 
Syer, H. BE. Halliday, Chas. H. Lawrence and Alex 
D. Thomson have been Reported by 
Secretary John R. Mauff, 

Duluth—Carlisle Hastings has been admitted to 
membership on the Board of Trade and Sam Sharp 
Turney has withdrawn his on that exchange, Re- 
ported by Secretary Chas. F. MacDonald. 


Chicago, 


transferred. 


Indianapolis New members on the Board of 
Trade are: A. L. Blanton and F. W. Blanton of the 
Blanton Milling Company. Reported by Secretary 
William H. Howard. 

Wichita —H. A. Braunagel, N. E. Carpenter, A. 
W. Bennett and J. O. McClintock are new members 
on the Board of Trade. Reported by Secretary R. 
B. Waltermire. 


INSTRUCTION IN GRAIN SORGHUM 
GRADES 

Considerable interest has been shown at St. Louis, 
Mo., in the school now being conducted by the Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision office in Chicago, under the 
direction of O. F. Phillips, chairman of the Board 
of Review, and B. A, Rothgeb. The aim of this 
school is to familiarize the grain inspectors and 
supervisors in the new grades on grain sorghums 
prepared by the Federal office, and so far adopted 
by nearly all the markets that handle any quantity 
of these grains. The grades are tentative at pres- 
ent, as they have not yet been formally adopted and 
put into effect under the Grain Standardization 
Act, but the instruction now being given by Mr. 
Rothgeb, who is one of the best posted men in the 
country on grain sorghums, is preparing the in- 
spectors and supervisors in a manner that will 
bring about a uniformity in the grading of these 
more quickly than probably could be brought about 
in any other manner. 

Last week St. Louis was represented in the school 
by Chas. Barron, Federal Supervisor; John Grischy, 
Assistant Chief Inspector of Illinois State Inspec- 
tion Department, and Chas. Wilson, manager of the 
Merchants Exchange Sampling Department; T. M. 
Scott, secretary of Picker & Beardsley Commission 
Company, spent two days of the week with the 
class, although the term of each class is five days. 

Mr. Scott is a member of the Grain Committee 
of the Merchants Exchange and also a member of 
Uniform Grades Committee of the Grain Dealers 
National Association, as well as being a large han- 
dler of grain sorghums in the St. Louis market. He 
returned home much enthused with the manner in 
which the teaching of the new grades is being 
carried, complimenting very highly, the work of 
the Grain Standardization office. 
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DOUBTLESS WENT AGAINST THE GRAIN 

The members of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo., are, as a class, not without forti- 
tude. ‘Therefore when an order was sent out that 
commencing on a certain date in November, no 
member of the Board would be allowed on the floor 
unless duly signed vaccination certificates could be 
shown, the majority of the trade walked boldly up 
to the scratch. The vaccination order was the re- 
sult of a slight epidemic of small pox in the city 
and the directors of the Board thought best to take 
no chances. 

A story went the rounds that a certain doctor of 
Kansas City, who had speculated on the Board not 
wisely but too well, offered his services gratis for 
the purpose of inoculating the arm of the patient 
with the virus. This offer was enthusiastically ac- 


cepted by the members of the Board. Very un- 
toward events might have resulted had not the 


physician who would have naturally taken the job 
at so much per, made an investigation. This doc- 
tor seemed to have been justifiably piqued at hav- 
ing the job taken away from him nor could he un- 
derstand how the other could work for nothing. 
As the other doctor was a quondam friend he ob- 
tained access to his medical cabinet and made the 
startling discovery that the yaccine to be used on 
Board members was for hog cholera. It is almost 
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needless to say that the operation was performed 
by the regular physician. 

Up to date no cases have been reported of the 
malady having attacked any of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade members. 


NEWS OF THE SOUTH 

The cash situation on wheat in St. Louis for the 
past two months has been very dull—the big mills, 
as a rule, have been running on short time, many 
not running at all, and the mills that are in the 
habit of conserving their stock of local wheat have 
been running on that and using it up, which has 
made a very dull situation at terminal markets. 
The stocks of wheat that have been accumulated 
here and that ordinarily would work out along in 
October, are still on hand and probably will have 
to be carried over until well into January. The 
export situation has also been less, practically noth- 
ing doing in export wheat; Canadian wheat has 
been taken in preference on account of the price. 
It looks like the amount of wheat back in the 
farmers’ hands is probably not more than 60 per 
cent of the normal supply at this time. 

We have had fair runs of. corn here and the 
market has been well maintained on account of 
the big export demand. So far, exporters have 
taken every bushel of corn they could buy and 
they are bidding almost spot table prices to the 
country to arrive. There is some little indica- 
tion of this demand letting up today, as two of 
the big exporters at Kansas City and St. Louis 
were out of the market this afternoon. With good 
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weather we will have immense receipts of corn 
this week and it is our opinion that the market 
will work somewhat lower. 

There has been a splendid demand here for oats 
right along and we expect to see the oats market 
work somewhat in sympathy with corn, but think 
there will be a fair demand for all of the arrivals, 
in fact we feel quite friendly to these oats. 

The writer made a trip to the South and South- 
east about three weeks ago taking a daylight run 
through Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
I found that the farmers there in that territory 
are in much better shape than they were last year. 
Last year they had but one crop of anything and 
that was cotton and they had their feed for the 
winter to buy; this year they have raised a short 
crop of cotton and a long crop of corn and hay, 
and have gotten a good price for their cotton and 
have feed enough to run them until the first of 
May without buying anything. I found this same 
situation to prevail throughout Alabama, Georgia 
and Tennessee, on my return trip. There is ab- 
solutely no demand in the South or Southeast for 
corn at the present time, nor do I think there will 
be for the next three or four months. The ex- 
port situation seems to be flourishing and with 
the equipment for handling corn at New Orleans, 
that port will certainly take care of an immense 
amount of it without any congestion. 

There is no trouble this year to get vessel space 
and I found it contracted for corn up to as far as 
March, and it is only a question of the physical 
handling of grain at New Orleans, as to how much 
can be poured into these vessels in the next 60 
or 90 days. The foreigners are buying corn on 
account of the cheapness, in preference to the high 
price of wheat and the same conditions prevail at 
Mobile, only in a lesser amount on account of the 
limited facilities for handling grain. I guess the 
people of Mobile are more concerned in the han- 
dling of the Cuban and West Indies trade, where 
they have every facility for handling it and get- 
ting it loaded in the proper manner.—Elmore- 
Schultz Grain Company, St. Louis, Mo. Market 
Letter of December 12. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
J. E. Bennett & Co., of Chicago, have taken over 
the office at Cedar Rapids, lowa, formerly operated 
by Simons, Day & Co. 
Frank J. Cunningham is now managing the New 
York office of Simons-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. 


S. J. MceCaull of McCaull-Dinsmore Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., left home recently for a six 
weeks’ sojourn in California. 


The Viehman Grain Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has bought, the feed plant and elevator of 
the Culbert Milling Company. 


The Levan & Boyd Company, grain and feed 
merchants of Philadelphia, Pa., has moved its gen- 
eral office into 591 Bourse Building. 


Wm. O. Kennedy has been appointed manager to 
succeed P. W. Cashman, of the New York office 
of Thompson & McKinnon of Chicago. 


The Fernandes Grain Company of Springfield, 
Ill., has purchased the elevators of E. B. Conover 
at Dawson, Elkhart and Kilbourne, II. 


Jos. Simons, well known for years in Chicago 
grain circles, has reestablished his grain business 
in Room 49 of the Board of Trade Buildings. 


J. M. Martin, formerly connected with the 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is now traveling for T. M. Dugan & Co. 

Arthur H. Cratty, surviving partner in the firm 
of Scott & Woodrow of Columbus, Ohio, will here- 
after operate the business under his own name. 

The Corn Products Refining Company expects to 
start its plant at North Kansas City, Mo., about 
February 1. It will grind about 20 cars of corn 
daily. ; 

The president of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, Baltimore, Md., recently named Charles 
England, E. F. Richards, Fred A. Mayer, Robt. Ram- 
sey and EB. A. Slack as a special committee to pre 
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sent the claims of that port should there be a all cars arriving at the various public elevators 
movement towards readjusting the general freight at that port. This record, being taken by a disin- 
rate schedules from Central Freight Association terested party, will be of value to shippers in as- 
territory to the gulf or seaboard. certaining responsibility on all claims for shortage, 
Frank M. Turnbull has become the Philadelphia 0d will be available to any party on request. 
representative of the Hall-Baker Grain Company of W. L. Craig Grain Company has been formed at 
Kansas City, Mo. He has his office in the Bourse 718 Vancouver Block, Vancouver, B. C. as grain 
Building. brokers. At present they are representing James 
Norman P. Holland, for many years manager of Richardson & Sons, well known Canadian grain 
the hay department of E. L. Rogers & Co., of merchants. 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now manager of the entire The Terminal Grain & Elevator Company of St. 
business. Paul, Minn., has been incorporated with a capital 
C. V. Fisher, formerly head of the C. V. Fisher stock of $100,000. Officers are: C. E. Griffin, pres- 
Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., has become ident; E. O’Connor, secretary; J. A. Gallagher, 
associated with the Wyandotte Elevator Company treasurer. 
of that city. J. Frank Riley of John T. Fahey & Co., grain 
M. M. Marks, formerly with the National Grain receivers and exporters of Baltimore, Md., returned 
Corporation, has entered into the grain brokerage home recently from a hunting trip through Cana- 
and commission business on his own account at dian forests. One of the results of his prowess 
New York City. was the shooting of a large moose. 


Cc. A. Terrill & Co., members of Chicago Board The N. Bawlf Grain Company, Ltd. has discon- 
of Trade, have opened an office at 4615 Sheridan tinued its Toronto office and Ontario is now being 
Road for a general brokerage business in grain, looked after from Montreal. D. C. Stewart, who 
provisions, stocks, cotton, etc. represented the company in Toronto, will repre- 

F. G. Sprague & Co., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., recently ‘Sent the company in Winnipeg, Man. 
made an assignment for the benefit of creditors. The Frank B. Clay Grain Company of Kansas 
It is stated that the liabilities of the firm amount City, Mo., has passed into the hands of a receiver. 
to $600,000 and the assets to $200,000. It is expected the receivership will be only tem- 

The Marshall Grain Company of Oklahoma City, porary as the trouble was due to inability to realize 
Okla., has opened a branch office at Memphis, 0©n assets to meet pressing obligations. 

Tenn., known as the Marshall Brokerage Company. J. D. Kent of the Des Moines Elevator & Grain 
It is under the management of C. W. Friss. Company has been elected president of the Des 

The Curtiss Grain Corporation, one of the large Moines Board of Trade, Des Moines, lowa, succeed- 
grain firms of Buffalo, N. Y., went into the hands ing L. L. McFarlin. R. W. Harper was elected 
of a receiver December 5. The receivers named vice-president, and L. W. Ainsworth relected secre- 
by the Court are Wm. A. Riley and M. M. Nowak. tary. 

The Lathrop Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., The Corn Products & Refining Company of Chi- 
has succeeded the Pierson-Lathrop Grain Company. cago and New York expect to have the refinery 
_ A. R. Pierson, president of the concern, is retiring which they are building at North Kansas City, Mo., 
after 28 years on the Kansas City Board of Trade. ‘in operation by February 1. It was built at an es- 

The Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Company of Seattle, timated cost of $6,000,000 and will manufacture 
Wash., has established Seattle as a bulk grain port syrups, glucose and corn oil. 
for the first time, under its agreement to ship its J. Thordarson, Alberta manager of the N. Bawlf 
wheat through the port’s grain elevators to gO Grain Company, Ltd., has been elected by acclama- 
abroad. tion president of the Calgary Grain Exchange for 

The New Orleans Board of Trade, New Orleans, the ensuing year. The other officials, also elected 
La., has established, through its Grain Weighing by acclamation, are: Arthur Pierson, vice-president, 
and Inspection Department, a record of seals on and D. O. McHugh, secretary. 


December 15, 1921 


TRADE NOTES 


H. C. Malsness, special agent <at Kansas City, erated air, furnished by an ice machine of 100 tons 
Mo., for Sprout, Waldron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., has ice capacity per day. The object of this is to over- 
remoyed his offices from the first floor to larger come the difficulty heretofore experienced in cool- 
quarters in Room 203 New England Building. ing the grain with air at normal temperature dur- 

The Hikenberry Construction Company has suc- i0& st: part of the season when the mercury is 
ceeded the Corn Belt Engineering & Construction very high. 

Company, specializing in the construction of grain The Cyclone Blow Pipe Company of Chicago, IIl., 
elevators, mills and warehouses, with office in the is mailing its friends a combination desk paper 
Unity Building, Bloomington, Ill. weight and mirror. It will serve as a reminder dur- 

The Morse Chain Company of Ithaca, N. Y., ing 1922 that the company’s Cyclone Dust Collect- 
whose silent chain has become especially popular ing System mirrors safety, economy and profitable 
with the grain industry, announces that its Phila- operation in every small and large grain elevator 
delphia office has been moved to new quarters in plant. 
the Fuller Building, No. 10 South LHighteenth P. F. McAllister has succeeded Ballinger & Mc- 
Street. ; Allister, engineers and contractors, builders of 

C. A. Weaver of Minneapolis, Minn., northwest- grain elevators, mills, driers, coal shutes, ete., at 
ern representative of Sprout, Waldron & Co., of Bloomington, Ill. Mr. McAllister is a licensed en- 
Muncy, Pa., was recently elected a director of the gimeer of wide experience and has designed and 
Minneapolis Athletic Club Curling Association. A built very modern grain elevators in all sections 
large club house is being built in which it is ex- Of the country. The plant at Bloomington suffered 
pected to hold international bonspiels. an unfortunate loss from fire recently but was well 


L. A. Stinson Company of Chicago, has the con- insured and business is going forward as usual. 
tract for building a new grain drier complete for The Engineering Advertisers’ Association of Chi- 
the Central Warehouse & Elevator Company of cago is now publishing a monthly bulletin in the 
New Orleans. The Hess Warming & Ventilating interest of its members. The bulletin gives a 
Company is furnishing the drier. One of the prin- digest of the speeches made at the various meet- 
cipal features entering into the construction of the ings and also includes other information and facts 
drier is the cooling which is to be done by refrig- regarding the movement of goods from industry 
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to industry, personal notes, etc. The current copy 
includes an address by Kenneth Groesbeck, vice- 
president of the Harry Porter Company of New 
York City, on “The Baconian Theory of Advertis- 
ing,’ which is well worth reading. The first issue 
contains no advertising, but in later editions a 
small amount of advertising will be accepted, as 
the Board of Directors have agreed to devote not 
over two pages divided into 10 spaces each to this 
publicity. This necessarily will limit the number of 
advertisers to 20, and this space is sold merely to 
meet the cost of publishing. We are advised that 
at the present time there are a limited number of 
extra copies of the “Bulletin” which will be sent 
upon request to the advertising managers of con- 
cerns selling technical or engineering products, 


FUTURE TRADING LAW ENJOINED 


The U. S. Supreme Court, on November 22, is- 
sued a temporary restraining order to prevent the 
Chicago Board of Trade from putting into effect the 
terms of the Capper-Tincher Law, and to prevent 
the Secretary of Agriculture and other officialy from 
taking action against the Board for non-compli- 
ance with the Act. This injunction was issued upon 
the petition of John Hill, Jr., and others who have 
presented a bill to contest the constitutionality of 
the Act The bill will be heard on January 3. The 
restraining order of the Court was as follows: 

161—J. H. Hill, et al, appellants, vs. H. C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, etc., et al—Motion to ad- 
vance herein is granted and the case is set for Janu- 
ary 3, 1922, after the cases specially set for that day, 
and it is ordered, the appellees not objecting, that 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, and ite 
directors, appellees, are restrained from seeking or 
accepting from the Secretary of Agriculture, a des- 
ignation of said Board of Trade as a contract mar- 
ket under the Act of Congress, approved August 24, 
1921, entitled the Future Trading Act, or from ad- 
mitting to membership in said Board any representa~ 
tive of any co-operative association of producers as 
required by said Act, or from modifying its rules on 
by-laws, as required by said Future Trading Act, in 
order to entitle said Board of Trade to be designated 
as a “contract market,” and from otherwise comply- 
ing with the terms of said Act prior to the final Judg- 
ment of the court herein. 

Also, during the pendency of said cause in this 
court and for 20 days after final judgment herein, 
the appellees, Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States; David H. Blair, com- 
missioner of internal revenue of the United States; 
Charles F. Cline, United States District Attorney for 
the northern district of Illinois, and John C. Cannon, 
eollector of internal revenue for the first district of 
Illinois, and each of their successors in office, are re- 
strained from collecting, or attempting to collect, by 
suit, criminal prosecution or otherwise, from appel- 
lants or any other member of said Board of Trade, 
any tax or penalty which may have been incurred 
under said Future Trading Act, or from taking during 
said period any other steps against said Board of 
Trade or any of its members to enforce or compel 
their compliance, or punish for noncompliance, with 
any of the provisions of said Trading Act. 

This order is made up on condition that within 10 
days herefrom the appellants execute unto the ap- 
pellees herein, and file in this cause a good and suf- 
ficient bond in the sum of $25,000, with sureties to be 
approved by the clerk of this court, and conditioned 
that the appellants will promptly pay any and all 
damages which may be suffered by the appellees 
herein or any of them by reason of the granting or 
continuance of this order, if it is ultimately ad- 
judged that the said Future Trading Act is a valid act, 


On December 12 the above restraining order was 
modified upon motion of the attorney for the ap- 
pellants, the modification providing that the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade shall be designated a contract 
market which will permit it to transact business 
in futures without complying with other provisions 
of the law, or being held liable to the tax of 20 
cents per bushel which other than contract markets 
have to pay. 


CANADIAN GRAIN INQUIRY IN 
COURT 


After making a general muddle of its work for 
some months, the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission 
of Canada was enjoined from further activities by 
a Manitoba court. The case was taken to the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal and there the injunction was 
dissolved. 

Recently Hugh Phillips, solicitor for the North- 
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west Grain Dealers Association, and H. J. Syming- 
ton, representing the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
asked special leave to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. The Court of Appeal has the matter 
under advisement, but as the question involved in 
the case rests upon the constitutionality of the ap- 
pointment of the Commission no doubt the appeal 
will be allowed. 


CANADIAN GRAIN VIA PANAMA 


The Port of Vancouver is coming into its own 
as a great grain shipper. Wires are being re- 
ceived daily from international grain brokerage 
firms, with head offices in New York, concerning 
the possibility of being able to get cargo space out 
of Vancouver, via the Panama, for export. So far 
these inquiries have asked, as an average, for 
space of 30,000 tons of grain a month. The New 
Yorkers have purchased heavily of grain from the 
Alberta Pacific Elevator Company, and they have 
been advised that Vancouver can provide them 
all the cargo space they desire at a rate approxi- 
mately $6 a long ton from the Port of Vancouver 
to Liverpool. At least 50,000 tons of wheat have 
been booked from the Port of Vancouver for the 
United Kingdom and for Japan for November, De- 
cember and January shipments. The Japanese 
grain is carried by short ton of 33 bushels and 
20 pounds to the ton; the U. K. orders are long 
tons 37 bushels, 20 pounds to the ton. 

There are, at present, 200,000 bushels in the 
Government elevator on the Government dock in 
Vancouver; 100,000 bushels have already passed 
through the plant, and there are orders listed for 
1,000,000 more for the United Kingdom and 500,- 
000 more than Japan. U. K. wheat is shipped in 
bulk; Japan wheat shipped in sacks. A considerable 
quantity of the wheat for Japan is sacked at Cal- 
gary, and this sacked grain goes direct to the 
waterfront warehouse and is loaded on ships with- 
out entering the elevator. 

It is stated that the first shipments via the 
Panama have reached their destination in excel- 
lent condition and free from sweat. Very consid- 
erable interest, it is said, has been aroused in 
grain circles in Liverpool in connection with the 
new route. 


SPECULATION WILL CONTINUE 


Concerning occasional rumors that the new 
Future Trading Act, which goes into effect Decem- 
ber 24, will prevent legitimate speculation and trad- 
ing in grain futures, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace who is charged with administering the Act, 
said recently that such rumors were wholly without 
foundation. Such gambling transactions as privi- 
leges, bids, offers, puts and calls, etc., will be dis- 
continued but the law does not interfere with the 
ordinary dealing on the board of trade or with 
ordinary speculation in the buying or selling of 
contracts for future delivery. The only condition 
in order to be free from the tax imposed by the 
law is that such contracts must be made through 
a market which meets the requirements of a “‘Con- 
tract Market” under the terms of the Act, and is 
recognized as such by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The grain exchanges at Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, and Toledo, and 
the Open Board of Trade at Chicago all have ap- 
plied for recognition as “Contract Markets” and 
all have met the prerequisite legal obligations. 
In some cases it was necessary to make some 
changes in their existing rules and regulations, but 
these changes have been made or satisfactory as- 
surances have been given that they would be made. 
Consequently all of these exchanges are recognized 
as “Contract Markets” and people who have been 
in the habit of trading and speculating on these 
exchanges need have no fear of interference. Fu- 
ture trading can be continued without interrup- 
tion. If there should be evidence of undue man- 
ipulation by some large dealer that would be in- 
quired into as authorized by the law. 

In the case of the Chicago Board of Trade, which 
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is the largest grain future market in the country, 
action concerning it is temporarily suspended be- 
cause of a suit brought by a few members of this 
Board of Trade to test the constitutionality of the 
law. Judge Landis dismissed the complaint but 
on appeal was taken from his decision and the 
matter is now before the Supreme Court. An ap- 
plication for modification of the first restraining 
order was submitted and the order is modified 
as asked, so there will be nothing to prevent the 
Chicago Board of Trade from being recognized as a 
“Contract Market,” and it is so designated. 

Secretary Wallace expressed appreciation of the 
cordial way in which the officers of the various 
grain exchanges are co-operating to make the en- 
forcement of the law constructive and helpful to 
legitimate trading. 


“JIM DUNN” 


BY HoOZUS 

Jim Dunn, who runs the elevator at Sperry Sid- 
ing, says: “When ya’re a’talkin’ about sacks, it 
puts me in mind o’ a deal I had with a feller named 
Paisley, back in th’ ’90’s—an’ that’s when I quit 
a’loanin’ sacks. 

“This here Paisley come in an’ borried 50 sacks 
an’ he said he’d haul me ’bout 100 bushels o’ wheat. 
Well, th’ sacks never come in, nor th’ wheat 
neither, an’ after while I found out he’d hauled 
it t? my compet’ter. 

“TJ drives out t’ his place, an’ I says to him, I 
says: ‘Paisley, didn’t ya borry some sacks 0’ 
me?’ And, Paisley, he kinda grinned an’ says: 
‘Why, I ain’t sayin’ I did, ’r I ain’t sayin’ I didn’t,’ 
he says. 

“That made me s’ danged mad I had t’ step on my 
right foot t’ keep it on th’ floor; but I says t’ him, 


I says: ‘Paisley, don’t ya know sacks is worth 
money?’ An’ he says: ‘I reckon they is.’ ‘Well,’ 
I says, ‘if them sacks don’t come in soon, an’ come 


in bulgin’, yar’re goin’ t’ jail for obtainin’ money 
under false pretents—for that’s virchilly what it 
amounts t’.’ 

“Well, th’ next day, them sacks come in, an’ 
they was all filled with number two wheat, an’, 
Paisley, he’s been a’ bringin’ me his stuff ever 
since.” 

LITTLE TIPS FROM “JIM DUNN” 

When th’ grain is a’drivin’ past your door t’ your 
compet’ter; either ya’re all wrong, ’r your com- 
pet’ter ain’t all right. Find out which. 

Allus keep a good clear record o’ your loadin’ 
out weights. It’ll take all th’ talk out o’ a claim 
agent. 

Don’t never let no dust accum’late in your ele- 
vator. A dirty house may clean ya out. 

Don’t never loan bags t’ no farmers. If ya get 
hankerin’ t’ contribute t’ somethin’, there’s th’ 
Red Cross an’ such. 

It don’t pay t’ plug a car o’ grain. 
makes a magnet for th’ inspectr’s sticker. 

Don’t never handle stuff for nothin.’ 
havin’ a loose clutch: 
get ya ennywhere. 

Make sure where th’ 
weighin’ a load. 
‘bout that time. 

When ya’re testin’, don’t never have th’ tester 
a’settin on a vibratin’ floor. The’ wheat’ll settle 
lower, an’ ya'll have t’ settle higher. 


It only 


It’s like 
it uses energy, but don’t 


driver is when ya’re 
Some o’ them get pretty shifty 


DWARF WHEAT 


When he was professor at the University of 
Saskatchewan several years ago, G. H. Cutler no- 
ticed the occurrence of a dwarf plant 9 inches high 
in a field of Marquis wheat. This occurrence of 
dwarf specimens in wheat has been observed be- 
fore and the phenomenon had been studied by Far- 
rer in Australia. Dwarf plants among oats have 
also been observed. The dwarf Marquis wheat 
plants, which Prof. Cutler studied in Saskatchewan 
in a series of experiments, were well defined. 
They were 9 inches high, while the normal tall 
plants were 40 inches high. In his experiments, he 
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succeeded in obtaining in subsequent generations, 
100 per cent of dwarfs, while the tall wheat plants 
produced exclusively tall normal plants. The plants 
intermediate between the dwarfs and the tall plants, 
produced 25 per cent dwarfs, which is the Mendel- 
ian -ratio. 


SECRETARY WALLACE ON GRAIN 
MARKETING 


In his annual report to Congress, submitted on 
December 12, Secretary Wallace has the following 
to say in regard to grain marketing: 

STUDIES IN GRAIN MARKETING 

In the marketing of grain, investigations are 
necessary on the milling and baking qualities of 
wheat and other grains for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relation or intrinsic values of such fac- 
tors as test weight per bushel, gluten content, 
color, texture, general appearance, different forms 
of damage and mixtures of various impurities, and 
treatment to which grain is subjected in handling. 

All this is necessary in order not merely that 
grain may be properly graded but also that the 
most suitable kinds of grain may be bred, intro- 
duced and grown. This work has the profoundest 
effect on farm operations. 

The cereal breeders in the Department, particu- 
larly those engaged in the breeding of wheat, work 
with those engaged-in the studies of grain markets 
and standards. In order that a new variety may 
be readily acceptable to the farmer and to the 
grain trade it must be determined before it is dis- 
tributed that it meets the demand of the market. | 
Otherwise it would be no advantage but an actual 
detriment to introduce a new variey of wheat which 
yields more than the variety a farmer is now grow- 
ing but which has a poorer milling quality, so that 
he would receive a lower price for it on the mar- 
ket. Therefore, the plant breeder and the market 
specialist must work together to see that only those 
varieties are distributed which are at least as good 
as the varieties now generally grown. 

All along the line there needs to be the closest 
co-operation between Department scientists who 
are familiar with varietal adaptation and the rapid 
changes taking place in the varieties grown by 
farmers and those who have to do with marketing 
and particularly those concerned in formulating 
and administering grain standards. The rapid in- 
crease in the growth of Red Durum wheat made it 
necessary to introduce new standards for that 
class of wheat. 

Diseases play an important part in determining 
the market grade and value of cereals. The pres- 
ence of smut in any considerable quantity is al- 
ways noted in grading wheat and the price ma- 
terially reduced because of it. The shriveling of 
wheat caused by rust and the presence of moldy 
and rotten ears and spoiled kernels in corn, due 
to corn rot and other diseases, materially affect 
the grade and market value of those grains. There- 
fore the work of research specialists, either in de- 
veloping methods of controlling the diseases or in 
producing resistant varieties, is of importance not 
only to farmers but to the grain trade and to con- 
sumers. It is necessary that the biological re- 
search workers be closely in touch with those who 
are studying grain marketing and grain standards, 
so that the latter may be advised of outbreaks of 
new diseases or the occurrence of extensive epi- 
demics of diseases already well known. 

Crop rotation and farm management affect the 
presence of mixtures of other grains and of weed 
seeds and are therefore important factors in de- 
termining the grade of grain sold by farmers. Prac- 
tically every phase of research has its bearing upon 
marketing and benefits both producer and con- 
sumer. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE SUPERVISION 

The Future Trading Act imposes a provision tax 
of 20 cents per bushel on future trading exchange 
transactions known to the trade as “privileges,” 
“bids,” “offers,” “puts and calls,” “indemnities,” or 
“ups and downs.” It also provides for a tax of 20 
cents per bushel upon grain sold for future deliv- 
ery, except when the seller is the owner or the 
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grower of the grain, or the owner or renter of land 
on which it was grown, or an association of such 
owners or growers, or Owners or renters of land, 
oer when such contracts are made by or through a 
member of a Board of Trade which has been des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Agriculture as a con- 
tract market. It provides that all such contracts 
must be evidenced by a memorandum in writing 
containing essential information. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to designate boards of 
trade as contract markets under certain conditions 
set forth in detail in the law, which conditions 
provide for adequate Government supervision of 
such markets. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make such investigations as he may 
deem necessary concerning operations of boards 
of trade and may make rules and regulations call- 
ing for the information necessary to make such in- 
vestigations. 

Under this Act it should be possible to make a 
thorough study of the operation and effect of fu- 
ture trading in grains, and it is hoped that after a 
time this information may make it possible to do 
away with unfair manipulation in prices of grains 
if such is found to exist. 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF BREAD- 
STUFFS 


Below are given the latest figures supplied by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of Commerce cover- 
ing our exports of the principal breadstuffs by 
countries for the month of October. 

EXPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1921 


Corn Meal 

5 and Corn Wheat 
Barley Corn Flour Rye Wheat Flour 
Countries— bu. bu. bbls. bu. bu. bbls. 
APOFOSMEN GC WAGOITA, IS) riveviet | oils clutloweas, ween | vee vies 53 
Belgium 131,758 GOO OBE. iar. wes 1,120,563 5,365 
Denmark -. 188,999 141,413 ..1: 29,999 8,018 57,892 
cr aProntks GASS ee eseeesee (des ocak l SS cnceeOtiCn Scere ic iammnern ia 5,270: 
MIRAGE sakltanoiacs tl sae vp aot hoop AZ0 998 yc aN arse 26,895 
France 163,070 42,867 925 ....., 968,387 4 
Germany 9,990 379,107 8,914170,376 525,332 94,006 
RemaRHRCRE CRTC ciutete dyainitster sts man ct tote cic UaNe reco. eini We viele’s (so nielare 2,230 
EL COCOMMECS shateyalsiainta fac felssainal Waeiafatsicia iisisielelers ose (sieve) sions sl a teme les 11,058 
LOTUy aqocd pba gd0edrc: te CRERop= =kcCopcce Poe 94,898 5,913,912 6 
SRO. St dopqestsaauac Vion’! | .cGon ere Carp mGt a eamC ete 25,794 
MUMIA mOLG , LStANOGe wines Wiltepisssuls |ieiareisie) “ele se) fees eee 1) ieietnee 6,707 
Netherlands ........... 145,127 862,279 3,091 132,759 1,386,096 71,814 
UOEWAY tose tie einve/a.seivisee sivpiete ol  Siasn wien 235 394,690 ...... 79,521 
RPI RER CA EAMG sie sty isla die cisinvecis\ora\ve's Sejasae cine ees 47,431 
RISSSLA ADE OUTODO. cates, ect ts om vines Nigh Oot etait? «jap 201,661 42,613 

SOD) SSR SBRDESOOORCUES Ruabon. Ones SPOrmmbE eno 772,000 ..... 
PSWVSCETD Soke cieeaticn ese 60,633 HA BGO Oiirels oii afarulniste 24,443 11,881 
Turkey in Europe.. co ce arie etaer OCA sia: vial 70,675 119,157 
PUSIEEAITONS he $ ye cin aa, 2 role at 1,308,972 163,588 5,789 ...... 4,016,378 141,889 
Heotland — ..cecsieveevens 45,666 8231,310 53,957 56,000 87,454 
SPIESESUENE BMT ate pres afete)s (nc(cimteisisiuae eva 8 42/856 286 ...... 353,375 50,923 
Bermuda ets 1,927 190 aletetspate 13 
British Honduras . G 42 (Ghia 2,227 
Canada 25 5,753,511 7,518 9 2,674 
PRE RIULCH Talaistareissiaisiptats © INS Velaina da, calelt 5 6,522 
PHEESCGULALY f eisraincYeyn[uyilal ea ieusilarslen ta/svere™ 4. 7,574 
Honduras 10 a) 2,961 
Nicaragua 358 AST CoO 2,584 
Panama RRO Dirac ciciela) bbeeleye e/ 6,830 
DICE IE Gs RB Es Sac eGa Aes WUC Re OCD CIEE nae en 6,147 
Mexico 32,976 1,525,910 Good 270,618 32,637 
Newfoundland, etc. VELA S20 seeicce cveeeeie ues 
SAPWAGOR sc nelccncle ws nemas (ecicibe! Wa'sidinie’e RUA tetolc stat | eee srio 2,018 
TaMalca ..c.eccvisnsccee neccee 3,160 1,906 ...... 100 10,934 
Trinidad and Tobago... ,. 2% .....- REO & Serwiscaroiny lsishe.e ais 1,352 
Other British W. Indies ...... TOTHS/99L ..-0.. 9 weeeee 4,378 
MOS aero: cS eiaja'g Welefeliianieley . sisieren\e 193,252 3,067 ....... § 103,109 
Virgin Islands .....+6.. esses QU SEL aveeas | seals 2,425 
Dutch West Indies..... = view vice BISON wicisivie! «in a/etnie 1,968 
French West Indies.....  ...+.+ 1,510 Deeests a a ieee 10,477 
IRC E Ot raceme sen clas emisas) See che ares 4 18,506 
Dominican Republic.... 9 21.62) veeees IGE 0S aa ae eee aaa 6,825 
Mie Gte Bite\ct ass Pal Terte eiaiete djnisiafatal? einyelaate 
RMIT olga Niesipislag: ) a. ways 2,711 
Cra ie Pit arin 246 ...... 166,661 35,132 
PNG Hote 20 ere aes 5,368 2,489 


British Guiana......... 
Dutch Guiana.......... 
French Guiana........+ 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
China 
Kwangtung, leased terr.. 
British India As 
Dutch East Indies 


in Asia.... 


Turkey in Asia.. 
New Zealand 
French Oceania 
Philippine Islands 


British West Africa..... .-..- Ue Gris dite OUD OACCICE eNO NINO 5,326 
British South Africa.... s.260- ceeeee sete ceecer 18,700 800 
British East Africa..... .e05- «seers Ore tiene oa alel= 10 
Gantry Islands veievecsel vrcses ctinese coon svares coeeve 1,023 
MONCH Africa wscveecs surcasl cecece seep eibeees  ceasaje 1,226 
FARO A DEG cciseancecinrere (Galcssiel | cutive: wviesie diwiecioe essence 105 
A OOPO ee olka «pinta eiiarelsiesIM adieimic © Lela tisie.| piein’a) jelraisiee)  as\einee 13,350 
Portuguese Africa ...... «+--+ ity O82 Ace as me moooeCe 753 
PIAUIEN ARTICR Vek iecec cence! enema nee cence  sascee 3,970 
POU aTa sas njilleieig,s sieseininis. 1) A's /s.0 «6 fo Mimeaiatasea® BTR. scien eo 87,333 9,232 


Total quantities—Barley, 2,082,255 bu.; Corn, 9,216,691 bu. ; 
Cornmeal and Corn Flour, 63,272 bbls.; Rye, 1,970,284 bu.; 
Wheat, 18,361,807 bu. Wheat Flour, 1,556,578 bbls. 

Total value—Barley, $1,477,076; Corn, $5,478,676; 
meal and Corn Flour, $220,566; Rye, $1,848,497 ; 
$23,595,397; Wheat Flour, $9,758,989. 
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BUSHELS OF OATS IN A CONICAL 
PILE 


BY N. G. NEAR 
According to Airy’s experiments, made in 1897, 


the angle of repose of oats weighing 28 pounds per 
cubic foot and loosely filled is 28 
degrees. He gives the tangent of 
the angle as 0.532. 

This chart, therefore, 
based upon Airy’s findings, 
the fact that one bushel 
70.5 2150.42 cubic inches or 


been 

upon 
equals 
1.244 cubic 
foot, and upon the formula 


has 


ed 


pee 
re 3 Total bushels equals 0.1053 tan. A D*® 
uw Ne) Where A equals the angle of re- 
za a pose in degrees; 
& 5 = And D equals the diameter at the 
ake S base of the pile in feet. 
gs ee, For example, using the chart, 
eT nes How many bushels of oats in a 
xs os conical pile the diameter of whose 
rit ee pase is 20 feet? 
we a Find the 20 in column A and sim- 
< 100 ply glance across to column B and 
. there’s the answer—very close to 
sary 450 bushels. 
Substitute in the formula and you 
- 20) will find that the chart is pretty ac- 
curate and much quicker than the 
ef acs “Jonghand way.” 
Of course, this chart is not abso- 
rigs 3000 lutely accurate because the angle of 
repose for oats is not an absolute 
ze gece constant. The angle varies slightly 


with the weight of the oats per 
cubic foot and with the roughness or smoothness 
of the surface as the case may be. The chart will 
be found extremely handy however to the man who 
wants to estimate pretty closely and quickly the 
number of bushels of oats in any conical pile. 

By substituting the value of the tangent of the 
angle in the formula we can reduce the formula 
for oats to this simple equation: 

Total bushels of oats in a conical pile equals 
0.057D*. 


MAINTAINING SEAL RECORDS AT 
TERMINAL MARKETS 


BY OWEN L. COON 

Maintaining of proper seal records by terminal 
markets is a matter of the greatest importance in 
the handling of claims for loss in transit of grain. 
Certain terminal markets maintain complete seal 
records, showing the seals of the car on arrival at 
destination, the seal that is broken by the grain 
sampler when he enters the car, and the seals on 
the car when it arrives at the unloading elevator. 

Some markets, while maintaining this seal record 
which is so essential in the handling of grain 
claims, do not put it on their car reports and send 
it back automatically to the shippers in the coun- 
try. When this is not done, it is necessary to 
write to the weighing department at destination 
to get such a seal record and as the average coun- 
try shipper does not believe that such a record is 
maintained when it is not sent back to him, he 
does not write for it, and in many cases fails in 
the collection of his grain claims because he can- 
not show a defective seal record, when probably 
one exists. 

In this regard, it is very pleasing to note that 
effective December 1, the New Orleans Board of 
Trade established a record of seals on all cars ar- 
riving at elevators at that port. In view of the 
large amount of grain handled at terminal markets, 
it seems that such of them as do not send back 
such information to the shipper, might follow such 
a practice, thereby placing in the hands of anyone 
who handles claim for the shipper, either an out- 
side attorney, or local attorney or the shipper him- 
self, might have in his possession automatically 
that evidence in reference to seal records that is 
so important in the proper handling of grain claims. 


WISCONSIN’S corn crop was the largest ever 
raised in that state, 91,080,000 bushels. This com- 
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pares with a five-year average of 59,863,000 bushels. 
The state’s wheat crop, however, is only about half 
the average, 3,071,000 bushels. 


GENERAL CROP SUMMARY 


Crop conditions for the last half of November 
are covered in reports received by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from its field 
Statisticians in the different states. 

Corn. The husking of the corn crop is about com- 
pleted throughout the North Central or leading corn- 
producing states. The yield is generally good, but the 
quality is being damaged considerably by the corn 
ear worm and mold. The harvesting of the late 
crop is nearly completed throughout the Gulf States, 
and good yields of high quality are reported. 

Winter wheat and rye. Winter wheat is entering 
the winter in good condition throughout the North 
Central States. The condition continues to deteri- 
orate in southern Nebraska and Kansas due to 
drought and is generally poor. Rain has broken 
the drought in Texas during the past week, but 
much more moisture is needed. The condition in 
Washington has been benefited by recent rains and 
snows. Winter rye crop has made vigorous growth 
and is generally in good condition. 

Live stock, hay and pastures. 
stock are generally in good condition. The 
hog-cholera situation has improved considerably 
throughout the North Central States, and is now 
under control. The feeding of new corn is caus- 
ing some trouble among horses and cattle in Illi- 
nois, but the situation is not serious. 

Meadows and pastures are still furnishing some 
food throughout much of the central belt of states 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, due to the 
mild autumn. Ranges are in good condition in the 


far western states, and have generally been bene- 
fited by recent rains. 


agricultural 


All classes of live 


nese 


EXTREMES IN OAT PRICES 


Soil Products Bulletin No. 6 of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis gives the extremes of low 
and high prices for oats (in the St. Louis market) 


for 32 years, showing the months in which ex- 
tremes were reached as follows: 


Months the Months the 


Lowest Highest 

Year Yearly Range Prices were Prices were 

No. 2 Mixed Oats reached reached 
NLS ees sae $0.19 % @$0.46 January November 
(BS Ques Herctn 264%@ .57 September April 
USD 2imehelets ea yo 27%@ .35 October August 
RO Ve atecis a 22%@ .838% August February 
UPA Bae 274%@ .50 January June 
eS SOs teieehe shel 16%@ .31 December January 
USO Gena terereiste Lb Oe, wat June August 
US OMe ave next conv 16%@ .23% February December 
USO Sa cidictesece o 22 @ .383% August May 
ROO Nr arant tenon 21.@ 30 August January 
DD OO e taveret cig 20 @ .26% August March 
EOD Ain ac seate a 233%4@ _  .50 January December 
WSO Bie Par a sere 264% @ 59 August July 
LS OS mersicrerere 32% @ 54 March June 
DOVES wake cer 30%@ .44 December May 
Li DONS R es fe et ei she 25% @ .34% September July 
UOOGreese ee 28% @ 40% March June 
DUC Sere corcole 35 @ .52 January October 
BOY Sis tenes 45%@ 57 October July 
DOO Mere 344%4@ 60144 August May 

No. 3 White Oats 
WIL Oia Paras vale $0.30 @$0.50% October January 
LOT etches 30 @ .50% March July 
ROW am atetts, stoke 30144@ .59 August April 
LOLS Sete 314%@ .44% March September 
nL LY Se aie ace 34% @ .52% August September 
LOS5 8 tears) Jee 33 @ .61 August March 
OT Gre ancolaats: sie -37%@ .59% June November 
FRORL ravetetarr cis 53 @ .84% February July 
AGUS een 67 @ _ .96% August March 
OWS Mie crerci ax 58%@ .86% February December 
1G2 De Pepa vetaleis -46%@ 1.21% November June 
ab Se 29 @ .50 August January 


*From January 1 to December 1. 


From the table it ‘will be noted that every month 
in the year is represented in the highest price col- 
umn. Lowest prices, however, never occurred in 
April, May or July. The yearly range in the old 
days was never very large, but 1920 showed a differ- 
ence of 75 cents. 
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oil Kings Crowned at 


International 


Grain and Hay Show Best Ever Held—Corn and Wheat Championships Move 
to New States 


This was the unanimous verdict of judges, gov- 

ernment experts of the United States and 
Canada, and agricultural educators at the conclu- 
sion of the Third International Grain and Hay 
Show held in connection with the International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago, November 26 to 
December 3. 

Six thousand samples—twice as many as last 
year—covered two floors at Dexter pavilion. Many 
states were represented with exhibits graphically 
setting forth the agricultural characteristics of the 
various districts. The thousands of entries of 
corn, bread grains, hay and seeds from nearly 40 
states and the Western Canadian provinces were 
attracted by the $10,000 in premiums offered by 
the Chicago Board of Trade in the interest of bet- 
ter crops. 

Titles were wrested from former kings of the 
soil and new kings were crowned. Most coveted 
honors of the big show went to J. W. Workman 
of Maxwell, Ill. He is the new Corn King of the 
world. His 10-ear sample swept the field for the 
grand championship. It is the first time Indiana 
has lost this title. It is also the first time that 
Yellow corn has won at the International. The 
judges declared the sample shown by Workman 
was the best ever exhibited. It was Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent variety. C. E. Troyer, Wabash County, 
Ind., won last year with 10 ears of White, taking 
the title from Peter Lux of Shelbyville, Ind., who 
had won with White the year before. 

Best single ear of the show also came from In- 
diana. Edward A. Lux, Waldron, with a White 
ear of wonderful quality, took this honor from J. 
E. Mummert, Fulton County, Ill., who won last 


I: WAS the greatest grain show ever held. 


year with an ear of Yellow. In the single ear 
class ‘by regions the winners are M. Roman, 
Shawano, Wis.; L. M. Scott, Fairmont, Minn.; 


the 1919 Corn King, won first position. With his 
10-ear sample he competed with Engene Troyer, 
son of C. E. Troyer, last year’s corn champion, 
and 500 other members of boys clubs who, under 
a new division, were entitled this year to match 
skill for special Board of Trade awards. “Our 
name is Lux, but farm sense and not Luck win our 
prizes,” said the boy with a grin. “I won these 
two ribbons in Indiana state contests for boys. I 
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tested 64.7 pounds to the bushel, as compared with 
63.6 pounds which was the weight of the winning 
Kraft’s wheat. 

The champion wheat was-Hard Red Winter Im- 
proved Marquis. Mitchell’s entry was of the same 
variety. In theory at least Canada does not lose 
all claims to wheat honors. For it was pointed 
out by the judges that the winning wheat was 
planted in the Gallatin Valley of Montana from 
a part of a prize sample of Marquis wheat grown 
by Seager Wheeler, Canadian wheat wizard. 

Those winning first places for wheat of vari- 
ous varieties and in the different regions included: 
Durum, H. Chester, Great Falls, Mont.; White 
Winter in regions two, three, four and five, Arthur 


nie E 
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CHAMPION CORN AND TROPHIES 


Left to right: 
emblematic of corn, 
knew I could win here.” His 10 champion ears 
of Johnson County White were picked from an 
acre that yielded 101.6 bushels. Regional winners 
in the junior corn contest are Theo. Peterson, 
Cokato, Minn.; John D. Quiring, Mountain Lake, 
Minn.; Eugene Troyer, La Fontaine, Ind.; Frank 
Lux, Shelbyville, Ind.; George Hoffman, Jr., Wiff, 
Colo. 
In the 10-ear Yellow class the following won 
first places in their respective regions: John Hen- 


_PREMIU 


GIVEN AY 


THE KING IS DEAD, LONG LIVE THE KING 


Left to right: Peter Lux, Shelbyville, Ind., 


Grand Champion 1919, whose son, 


Frank, is Junior Champion 


this year; C. E. Troyer, LaFontaine, Ind., Grand Champion, 1920; Edw. W. Lux, Waldron, Ind., single ear 


championship, 1921; J. W. Workman, 


Ellsworth Bailey, Ottumwa, Ia.; Edward A. Lux, 
Waldron, Ind.; J. W. Scott, Gallatin, Tenn.; and 
Otto Swedlund, Fleming, Colo. 

For Flint corn, open to regions one and two, 
A. C. Vubert, South Windsor, Conn., and Robert F. 
Addis, Middletown, Conn., took first honors. 

Sweepstakes in regions for 10 ears of corn were 
awarded to John Henderson, Cokato, Minn., re- 
gions one (Yellow); T. R. Thorpe, Beloit, Wis., 
region two (White); W. J. Ulrey, Attica, Ind., re- 
gion three (Yellow); J. W. Workman, Maxwell, 
Ill., region four (Yellow); S. G. Rogers, Gaines- 
boro, Tenn., region five (White); W. S. Sonneman, 
Huxtun, Colo., region six (Yellow). Frank Lux, 
13 years old, is the new Corn Prince. In the 
junior corn contest, the lad, who is the son of 


Maxwell, Ill., Grand Champion 1921. 


derson, Cokato, Minn.; J. Emmett Brunker, Blue 
Mounds, Wis.; W. J. Ulrey, Attica, Ind.; J. W. 
Workman, Maxwell, Ill.; E. S. Burt, Benton, Ia.; 
W. S. Sonneman, Haxtun, Colo. In the 10-ear 
White class: Raymond Brown, Wilder, Ida.; T. R. 
Thorpe, Beloit, Wis.; M. H. Thormburg, Winches- 
ter, Ind.; Ora Bennett, Browning, Mo.; C. G. 
Rogers, Gainesboro, Tenn.; Lee Reaney, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

America wrested premier wheat honors from 
Canada. The championship title now rests upon 
George Kraft of Bozeman, Mont., who won over 
J. C. Mitchell of Dahinda, Sask., who had held the 
title for two years and who was runner-up this 
year. Mitchell lost this year only because of the 
smaller kernels and duller color of his wheat. It 


Best 10 ears raised by boy in (921; best 10 ears raised in 1921; best single ear raised. 
wheat, 


Above: Trophies 


and oats championships. 


W. Jewett, Jr., Mason, Mich.; White Spring, re- 
gions one and six, T. A. Sammis, The Dalles, Ore.; 
Soft Red Winter, Arthur W. Jewett, Jr.; Hard 
Red Winter, W. M. Murane, Columbus, Mont.; Hard 
Red Spring, G. W. Kraft, Bozeman, Mont. 

Canada did not let the oats championship get 
away. John W. Lucas of Cayley, Alta., won the 
sweepstakes and retains his title. His entry was 
a new variety called Victory. It tested 46.4 pounds 
te the bushel. It was planted from seed obtained 
from the Canadian Government Experimenta] Sta- 
tion. Lucas won last year with a variety termed 
Abundance. Lucas says he is a “farmer by adop- 
tion.” He shatters the old theory that the most 
successful farmers are brought up on the farm. 
“I was born and reared in the city,” he said as 
he fondled the silver cup that goes with the title. 
“A few years ago I heard the call of the Canadian 
West. 

“How much oats do I raise? Well, this year 
I had about 120,000 bushels. My record is 1389 
bushels on one acre. For wheat I have had 66 
bushels.” Lucas had won oats sweepstakes at in- 
ternational shows in El Paso and Kansas City. In 
1919 took the world championship title from J. S. 
Fields of Regina, Sask. Lucas is situated in re- 
gion one. In the other regions victories for oats 
went to Arnold Rutz, Beaver Dam, Wis.; W. J. 
Irving, Blairsburg, Iowa; Rolland Conlee, Lowder, 
lll.; C. S. Looney, Winchester, Tenn., and Otto 
Swedlund, Fleming, Colo. 

Irving Beck of South Manitou Island, Mich., 
won the rye championship with George Hutzler 
of the same place, second. R. A. Chisholm, Del 
Norte, Colo., was first in the two-rowed barley 
class, and Carl Rosenberg, Bozeman, Mont., first 
in the six-rowed class. 

Never before, declared the judges, has hay of 
such high quality been exhibited. Last year this 
exhibit was small. The number of entries this 
year was three times as great. The special award 
for the best sample went to Otto Wolf, La Crosse, 
Wis. He won with Red Clover. The best Timo- 
thy was entered by Arthur W. Jewett, Jr., Mason, 
Mich.; Alfalfa, George Baier, La Crosse; Kaffir, W. 
E. Pigott, Wichita, Kan., and Milo, Lillian M. Bieri, 
Oneida, Kan. ; 

Roy Lee Claypool, Walnut Grove, Mo., exhibited 
the best cow peas, and Frank Casper, Rockland, 
Wis., the best field peas. 

In the small seeds division the following took the 
prizes: Red Clover, N. McGill, Buhl, Ida.; Sweet 
Clover, Charles Franks, Warren, Minn.; Alsike 
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Clover, M. A. Thometz, Twin Falls, Ida.; Alfalfa, 
Grafton & McNaughton, Brooks, Ala.; Timothy, 
P. Mickelson, Donnelly, Ida. 

Judges declared that the improvement of all 
classes of exhibits since last year clearly indi- 
cates the growing importance of the show, in which 
all leading crop improvement associations, farmer 
groups, agricultural colleges and government agri- 
cultural bureaus are co-operating. W. Q. Fitch, 
Purdue University, assistant superintendent of. the 
show, said it had become “a permanent institution 
whose future success is assured.” This is the third 
year that the Board of Trade has posted the $10,- 
000 premium list, thus making the success of the 
show possible. : 

The two illustrations of the state exhibits show 
what a-change has come over this class of dis- 
play. The Louisiana exhibit is typical of the old 
school which was purely decorative in character. 
The North Dakota exhibit, typical of most of the 
state displays, makes no pretense of artistic ar- 
rangement and beauty, but is highly educational, 
giving practical pointers to all who are now farm- 
ing in that commonwealth or intend doing so. This 


new spirit detracts from the general appearance - 


of the show, perhaps, but adds greatly to the prac- 
tical value which visitors get from it. No one 
could leave this great show without new inspira- 
tion and new ideas. 

In spite of the hardships which many farmers 
have undergone this year the attendance was enor- 
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abnormal changes due to the war in crop acreages 
shown in the census report for 1909, upon which 
the estimates for the succeeding 12 years were 
based. Complete census reports for a few states 
are not yet published. 


TO FINANCE THE CORN CROP 


The War Finance Corporation, announced last 
month that an advisory committee would be ap- 
pointed to work out methods of financing growers 
of corn and feeders of livestock. Our large corn 
surplus and its low price gave rise to this move. 
The committee has now been appointed as follows: 

Warren T. McCray, Governor of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, chairman; E. T. Meredith, publisher of 
Successful Farming and former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Des Moines, Iowa, vice-chairman; J. R. 
Howard, president American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago; Edward Chambers, vice-president, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, Chicago; 
Alexander Legge, general manager International 
Harvester Company, Chicago; Charles Brand, Ur- 
bana, Ohio; Lloyd S. Tenny, assistant to the chief, 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, and C. H. Me- 
Nider, First National Bank, Mason City, Iowa. 

After a conference with the War Finance Corpo- 
ration, the following statement was issued: 

“The committee will endeavor to obtain the co- 
cperation of the banking organizations and bank- 
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mous and all through the day and evening. The 
stock attracted thousands of course, but throughout 
the week the interest in the grain and hay exhibits 
was sustained and it is confidently believed that the 
next year will show even more entries. This year 
the junior corn contest was an added feature, per- 
haps there will be other novelties added later. 


DECEMBER CROP REPORT 
POSTPONED 


The date of issuance of the December crop re- 
port giving latest acreage, yield per acre, and pro- 
duction figures for staple crops in 1921 and revised 
figures for 1919 and 1920 has been changed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from December 15, Wed- 
nesday, to December 28, 1921, at 4 p.m.; and the 
date for the issuance of the estimated acreage and 
condition of fall sown wheat and rye has been 
changed from December 17, Thursday, to Decem- 
ber 29, at 12:30 p.m. This postponement of dates 
is made to enable the Crop Reporting Board to 
complete the work of revising the acreage, yield 
per acre, production and valuation figures for the 
principal crops in 48 states for the years 1919, 1920 
and 1921, on the basis of the last census. The de- 
lay is made necessary by the enormous amount of 
work involved in checking the crop estimates for 
1919 with the census data for that year and making 
the necessary revisions of the 1920 and 1921 esti- 
mates. The reconciliation of the crop estimates 
and census figures for 1919 is especially difficult 
because of the change in date of taking the census, 
changes in the form of the census schedules, and 


ing institutions generally throughout the corn belt 
for the purpose of providing adequate financing for 
the orderly marketing of corn and the feeding of 
livestock. 

“Bankers generally will be urged to consider the 
problem of the farmers of the corn belt in their 
respective districts and to co-operate, through the 
agricultural loan agencies of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, in providing adequate funds. 

“In the event that the local institutions find 
themselves unable for one reason or another, to 
take care of the situation, the committee will find 
ways and means to create additional facilities for 
financing the farmers. 

“It is expected that the committee will cause 
meetings of farm organizations and bankers to be 
called in the different states to investigate and 
help work out local problems. It is felt that a 
great deal of benefit will be derived from the com- 
prehensive consideration of the problems that the 
committee will be able to secure and that such 
comprehensive participation by bankers generally 
may assist in a restoration of confidence and more 
effective functioning of banking institutions where 
proper security can be obtained. 

“It was agreed by the committee and the direc- 
tors of the War Finance Corporation that existing 
conditions warrant the granting of liberal credits 
to assist farmers in storing corn for orderly mar- 
keting and in purchasing feeder livestock through 
loan companies and banks. The corporation al- 
ready has been engaged in making advances on a 
considerable scale in the live stock sections and in 
the corn belt.” 


457 
THE GRAIN RATE SITUATION 


The Western Grain Rate Case is not settled yet 
and bids fair to develop into one of the broadest 
inquiries ever undertaken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Commission suggested a cut of half the ad- 
vance which has been made under Exparte No. 
74. Instead of complying with the suggestion, the 
railroads ordered a cut of 10 per cent. The Com- 
mission immediately issued a peremptory order 
compelling the cut they had suggested in the first 
instance to become effective November 20. That 
did not settle the matter, for the railroads peti- 
tioned for a rehearing under the plea that the cut 
erdered would be impossible under Section 15-A 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. They offered as 
a substitute for the order, to make a general re- 
duction of the 10 per cent on all farm products and 
throughout the United States, instead of on grain, 
grain products and hay in western and mountain 
territory only. 

On November 29 the Commission amended its 
order for a general investigation (Docket No. 
13293) by adding “And also to determine what will 
constitute a fair return from and after March 1, 
1922, under Section 15-A of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.” While this investigation has nothing 
to do with the Western Rate case, formally, it 
cpens up the entire rate structure to include grain 
and hay rates. At the same time the Commission 


met 
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leaves the way open to enforce the western order 
should pressure from shippers demand it. Ap- 
parently it is up to the shippers. 


NEW WEIGHMAN’S CARD 


At the Weighmasters Scalemen’s Conference, Oc- 
tober 2, 1921, the following report, submitted by 
the appointed Committee, was unanimously adopted: 

“We recommend a card of suitable size, with 
space for the following information: Name of 
Weighing Department issuing card, Loading Eleva- 
tor, Date of Loading, Car Number, Initials, Con- 
tents, Weight, Name of Weigher. Also to provide 
space to insert: Name of Unloading Elevator, 
Weight, Scale Number, Name of Weigher, Date of 
Unloading. 

The Chicago Board of Trade Weighing Depart- 
ment has adopted the above recommendations and 
is now using cards (3x5 inches) as follows: 

BOARD OF TRADE 

Weighing Department 
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ITH the close of theylake navigation season 

WY crerators on the Duluth market are prepared 
: for a quiet period for a time at least, until 
some improvement shows in the general marketing 
situation. Stocks in the elevators when last boat 
cleared for the ason were approximately 7,500,000 
bushels including 5,000,000 bushels of oats, Wheat 
stocks down to less than 1,600,000 bushels, 
and practically the whole of that was held by grow- 
ers under storage receipts. In line with advices re- 


points, a fair tonnage of grain 
and North Dakota points is ex- 


ceived from country 


from over Minnesota 


pected to be moved this way for winter storage. 
Shipments are being held up pending freight rate 
readjustments, but in the event of the reduction of 


bushel on grain becoming effective on 
per schedule, a fair movement is ex- 
now and spring. 

situation, R. 


16 cents a 
December 27 as 
pected between 

Commenting on the 


M. White of the 


White Grain Company said: “Merchandising of feeds 
became largely a loeal proposition as soon as the 
heavy advance in freight rates became effective last 


who had been accustomed for years 
for feeds from points a few hundred 
miles distant, found themselves restricted to lim- 
ited areas because feeders could not afford to pay 
the freight. I look for conditions to get back to nor- 
mal gradually as soon as freight rates are restored 


to a reasonable basis.” 


year. Dealers 


to fill 


orders 


7 * - 
Elevator interests at Duluth are finding screenings 
drug on the market largely on ac- 
being so high as to preclude 
nearby points. They are being 
the clevator at $4@$5 a ton, 
earlots at $3. Screenings 
on this market 


much of a 
freight 
except to 


very 
count of rates 
shipping 
sold by wagon loads at 
and they can be bought in 
commanded from $25 to $25 a ton 


period, 
* > * 


during the war 


Members of the 
cigars on J. A. 


Board of Trade here enjoyed the 
Finkelson, manager of the Bart- 
lett Frazier Company's office here, one day recently, 
the occasion being the arrival of a young son at his 
home, The following day, the crowd smoked at the 
expense of “Bud” Harbison of the Harbison Grain 


Company, in recognition of the Finkelson senior’s 


decision to name Finkelson Junior after him. 
* * > 
The Globe and Consolidated Elevator Companies 
have been taking care of a fair movement of corn 
from southern Minnesota points during the last 10 


days Part of that grain is coming in for store and 


the balance of it is being bought at the current 
market basis. At this writing No, 2 Yellow corn is 
quoted on this market at 46 cents, and No, 2 Mixed 
at 45% cents, 
* * * 

OMcials of the Duluth Board of Trade have filed 
an application with the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington for a license as a futures trading 


received in due 
rules of the board were 
with the provisions of the Cap- 
per-Tincher Bill Though the new Federal Bill will 
not become effective until December 24, trading in fu- 
tures on the Duluth market was curtailed during the 
fall through the provisions of the Minnesota state law 


market, and it is 
In the 
amended to comply 


expected to be 


courrne meantime the 


being in effect, Trading in Spring wheat futures 
has been nominal here for several weeks, as with 
receipts of it amounting to only a few cars a day 
and the bulk of that for storage, there was little of 
that grain to be hedged, With Duluth as the pri- 
mary Durum market a substantial volume of trad- 
ing was put through in its futures, enabling some 
of the pit operators to earn fair commissions. 
’ om * 


Contrary to earlier expectations, shipments of 


wheat and other grains were made from here to 
Buffalo right up to December 12, the time Iimit of 
the lake navigation season, The elevator interests 


received lake contracts and they chartered boat space 
to move it at the eleventh hour. Owing to the small 
receipta and limited supplies carried In the eleva- 


tors, steamers were \n some cases forced to wait a 


couple of days to enable the elevators to accumulate 
cargoes. The closing boat rate was 4% and 5 cents 
for Buffalo delivery or 6 cents to include winter stor- 
age. The jump in the lake rate from 1% cents late 
in October to 5 cents resulted in considerable wheat 
being shipped all-rail from Minneapolis. The rail- 
roads were thus placed in position to compete with 
the lake interests, and they are credited with losing 
no time in getting after the business. 
* = a 

A specialist put through a tidy volume of business 
in rye on this market during the last month. Some 
of that grain was wanted by exporters to fill ex- 
port shipping contracts, and on such occasions its 
quotations were advanced only to recede again after 
the business had been filled. Elevator interests con- 
fined themselves to bidding for rye only when they 
had orders for it, and its market sagged 5 cents to 
around 80 cents for spot No. 1 rye. Approximately 
450,000 bushels of rye remained on store in the ele- 
vators when the lake navigation season closed. 

= * * 

Duluth millers are of the opinion that the trade 
will be compelled. to buy a substantial tonnage of 
Canadian Spring wheat for mixing purposes between 
now and next spring in spite of the high duty im- 
posed under the emergency tariff on account of the 
difficulty being experienced in procuring adequate 
supplies of domestic wheat of good milling quality. 
“As far as I can judge now, Minneapolis and Du- 
luth millers will require to enter the market for a 
round tonnage of Canadian wheat before next spring 
to bring their flour up to grade” said A. Laird Good- 
man, manager of the Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

= * * 

L. Brisley, for several years cash grain man with 
W. C. Mitchell & Co., on the Duluth Board of 
Trade, 
apolis branch. His place has been taken by Carlisle 
Hastings, who has been for a considerable time 
associated with W. C. Mitchell & Co. Mr. Bris- 
ley has a wide circle of friends in Duluth, who wish 
him success in his new sphere. Brisley saw active 
service in France during the World War, having ob- 
tained a captain’s commission, and he retired from 
the service with full rank. 

* * * 

Warren G. Starkey, who was for some time con- 
nected with W. C. Mitchell & Co., has opened up in 
the grain commission business on his own account 
on the Duluth market. He has won recognition in 
trade circles as a careful conscientious trader, and 
one well posted in the business. His friends are 
sanguine that he will make a success in his venture. 

= - * 

Clarence F. Burgess of Devils Lake, N. 
tained a verdict for $9,982 in an action for libel 
against Turle & Co., Duluth grain brokers. The plain- 
tiff claimed $100,000 damages for libel through the 
publication of a notice in several North Dakota papers 
which said “You have appropriated to your own use 
crops and proceeds of crops raised on real estate 
hereinafter described, instead of paying and deliver- 
ing them, less deductions as mentioned. to Turle 
& Co.” In defence, the Duluth firm claimed that the 
plaintiff had committed the deed referred to in the 
notice, The outcome of the suit attracted interest 
in grain trade circles here, as considerable land 
owned by commission men over the Northwest is 
being worked on shares and disputes have arisen in 


connection with the contracts from time to time. 
* * * 


D., has ob- 


R. J. Henderson of Fort William was a recent 
visitor on the Duluth Board of Trade. In his opin- 
jon congestion is almost inevitable at the elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur within the next 
few weeks on account of the prospect for a continued 
rush of grain there from the country after the close 
of the lake navigation season. One of the difficul- 
ties being experienced by the trade up there is that 
considerable farmers’ grain is being held in the ele- 
vators on storage tickets, reducing the space avail- 
able for handling regular business to that extent. 
Several lake steamers were chartered to hold grain 
for winter storage at lake ports and at Buffalo. 

* * * 

The Barnes-Ames Company is credited with hav- 
ing done 30 per cent of the volume of business in 
Durum for shipment to Eastern millers and for ex- 
port during the fall season. Operations of the Zenith 
Grain Company of Winnipeg, one of Julius H. Barnes 
subsidiary companies, were on a large scale during 
the fall. That house was constantly in the mar- 
ket for lake tonnage to move grain to Buffalo. 


has been transferred to that house’s Minne-_ 
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N EDUCATIONAL program to encourage intel- 
A ligent use of phosphates on the soil, to eradi- 

eate the barberry bush, source of black stem 
rust, to increase effectiveness of the cereal experi- 
mental laboratories at the Agricultural College of 
the University of Minnesota and to bring about better 
wheat grades and other aims to the advantage of 
the miller and farmer of the Northwest, will be car- 
ried out in the next spring growing season by mem- 
bers of the Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation which recently met in Minneapolis. 

* * * 

Three weeks of organization work has resulted in 
256 farmers and 14 elevators signing up for the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., in five counties in 
Minnesota, according to headquarters of that organi- 
zation. In Kittson County, elevators at Kennedy and 
Humboldt signed up; in Redwood County, elevators 
at Redwood Falls, Walnut Grove and Belview signed 
up; in Watowan County, elevators at Butterfield and 
La Salle signed up and in Wright County an eleva- 
tor at Annandale signed up. Lyon County still holds 
the lead in number of farmers and elevators sign- 
ing contracts. It is reported that 767 elevators and 
27,472 farmers have contracted to market 50,000,000 
bushels through the United States Grain Growers. 

= = * 

The National Tractor show will be conducted on 
the grounds of the Minnesota State Fair association 
from February 6 to 11. The National Farm Power 
Equipment show will be conducted with the tractor 
exhibition. A number of nationally known figures 
in agricultural engineering and allied lines will speak 
at the show. 

* = * 

Representative O. C. Neuman was elected president 
of the Traverse County Agricultural Association at 
the annual election held recently at Wheaton. Mr. 
Neuman has headed the Association all but two years 
since its organization in 1907. J. B. Burns was 
elected secretary to succeed himself. 

* * * 

The annual convention of Minnesota Implement 
Dealers will be held in Minneapolis, January 10. 
About 1,500 dealers are expected to attend. The con- 
vention ends January 12. Special rates are expected 
from the railroads. T. J. Turney of Owensboro, Ky., 
former president of the National Federation of Im- 
plement Dealers, will be one of the speakers. His 
subject will be “Organization.” EF. R. Todd, vice- 
president of Deere & Co., of Moline, Ill., will speak 
on “Problems of the Implement Industry.” LL. E. 
Potter of Springfield, president of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau federation will speak on “What Has 
the Farmer Got on His Mind?” A. L. Sperry, at- 
torney, of Owatonna, will speak on “The Implement 
Dealer’s Part in this Period of Reconstruction.” 

* * * 


The elevator of the Edward F. Berkner Grain 
Company of Sleepy Eye was totally destroyed. by 
fire November 21. The origin of the fire was be- 
lieved to have been from defective wiring. Loss on 
the elevator contents and some box cars totalled 
about $65,000. About 48,000 bushels were destroyed in 
the elevator. 

* * * 

Fire December 9, destroyed the Kittson Grain Ele- 
yator at Kittson, Minn., and partly damaged the coal 
sheds of the Great Northern Railroad. There was 
little grain in the elevator. 

a = = 

What is believed to have been the largest shipment 
of flour mill equipment to ever reach the Northwest 
was received the last part of November for the new 
Paramount Mill of the United States Cereal Com- 
pany. The shipment consisted of 13 carloads of ma- 
chinery, valued at $90,000. With materials and ma- 
chinery arriving so fast, O. M. Correll, vice-president 
of the new company, announced that the first flour 
would be made in the new $450,000 mill on or about 
May 1, 1922. Open house will be conducted at the 
new plant early in the year to give all people of 
the Northwest an opportunity to view the modern 
equipment in the fireproof building. The new mill 
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when opened will have a capacity of 2,400 barrels a 

day. Officials contemplate extending this minimum, 

however, to 3,600 barrels. The Paramount Mill is 

the first to be built in Minneapolis since completion 

of the Russell-Miller Company’s mill four years ago. 
* * * » 

A carload of corn was donated by the farmers of 
Mountain Lake, Butterfield and Gingham Lake for 
Russian’ relief. 

* * * 

J. R. Howard, national president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Frank O. Lowden, former 
governor of Illinois, and others will speak during 
the annual farmers’ and homemakers’ week at the 
University Farm January 2 to 7. 

* *! * 

Stockholders of the American Barley Company, a 
$2,000,000 South Dakota corporation, may proceed in 
a trial for $888,500 against W. H. L. McCourtie and 
other promoters of the company, the State Supreme 
Court decided recently. The trial will be held in Min- 
neapolis, before the District Court. The stockhold- 
ers in the company had sued for this amount, claim- 
ing that McCourtie, S. J. Boal and H. L. Clancey had 
issued stock illegally and secretly and had made other 
illegal expenditures. A demurrer was granted Mc- 
Courtie in District Court, but the Supreme Court re- 
verses this demurrer. 
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HE general feed, grain and hay business has 
been better the past month, and the elevator 
companies are better satisfied, as a result of 
handling more grain and having better stocks on 
hand for long storage. There has been quite an 
improvement in fall business this year as compared 
with last year. At that time inequable freight rates 
for a time almost smothered Louisville, it being im- 
possible to handle grain freely here, especially dur- 
ing that period when Indiana was maintaining in- 
trastate freight rates when other states were operat- 
ing on interstate rates, following the last advances 
in freights. 

Announcement recently of the reduction of 10 per 
cent in freight rates on agricultural commodities is 
resulting in slightly better feeling for. the corn and 
grain growers, who will get the advantage, in that 
it is the grower who pays the freight to market. 
This, along with reports of contemplated reductions 
in freights after the first of the year, is making for 
more than the usual amount of interest in the matter. 

* * * 

There has been better demand for corn, oats, mill- 
feed and hay during the past month as a result of 
pasturage being about gone, and need for more feed. 
It is claimed that if mills were running full there 
would probably be overproduction of millfeed, but as 
it now is, production is short, and it is being cleaned 
up very well as a whole. Manufactured feeds are 
in fair demand, hay is moving better. Cottonseed 
feeds are too high for active movement. 

Hay prices are a little lower than they were as 
a result of farmers getting cleaned up, and having 
time to haul. No.,.1 Timothy was over $22 a few 
weeks ago. Present hay markets, selling, carlots, 
baled, Louisville, show No. 1 Timothy, $21 a ton; 
No. 2, $20; Mixed, No. 1, $19; No. 2, $17; Clover, No. 
1, $21; No. 2, $18; wheat and oat straw, $12; rye 
straw, $15. 

Feed prices are much higher, bran having been 
down to around $20 not so long ago, whereas to- 
day’s prices, cotton, carlots, selling at Louisville, 
show bran at $27 a ton; mixed feed, $28; middlings, 
$30; hominy feed, $26. 

* * * 

Flour prices have been eratic during the month, 
having broken 25 cents a barrel to $7.60, for short 
patent, Winter wheat flour, but recovered to $7.85, 
which is about 35 cents a barrel under the high for 
the crop year; $7.60 was the low for the crop year. 
This represents a mightly firm market as a whole, 
and millers have done very well as a result. 
eo» *® 


Alfred Brandeis, local grain jobber, who is quite 
devoted to fine music and higher arts, is one of the 
incorporators of the Symphony Association, which is 
planning to bring some real artists and high class 
music to Louisville shortly. 
ae cg s 8 8 

New corn has come in in fair shape this season, 
but cold weather is needed to dry it out, and a good 
deal of corn is being kiln dried. Some bad corn is 
being reported, but the bulk of deliveries have been 
of good grain. This is easily shown in that new grain 
is quoted at only one cent a bushel under old corn 
where kiln dried. No. 2 old corn is 59 cents for the 
Yellow and White, with Mixed at 58%. Kiln dried 


new corn, No. 2, is 58 cents; and No. 3, 56 cents. 


Oats are steady at around 38 cents for 3 White and 
40 cents for 2 White. There is very little No, 2 
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grade White oats to be had, and Mixed oats are 
hardly known in this market today. Wheat is at 
around $1.25@$1.30 a bushel, quoted by buyers, with 
wagon wheat at $1.20. Practically no wheat is sold 
out of Louisville, which is more of a consuming mar- 
ket. Quotations have been up to around $1.30@$1.35 
a bushel paid by millers at Ohio River crossings. 
* * * 

It is claimed by some of the grain men that with 
money easier to secure, and at lower rates of inter- 
est, and with grain at comparatively low prices, stor- 
age of grain is again improving. There is an un- 
dercurrent in the wheat market, which is backing 
the argument that wheat will be much higher in the 
spring. This is not a gambling belief at all, but 
merely a belief that is being backed to the extent 
of buying wheat and placing it in storage for future 
use, 

= * * 

Reports on the growing wheat crop in Kentucky 
indicate that it got away to a fine start, and with 
mild weather, plenty of rain and plenty of sun, it 
is one of the most promising Winter wheat crops 
of years. The crop was planted late this year, not 
much of it going 5, on ad- 


in until after October 5, 
vice of county agents, in an effort to block insect 
pests. 
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A report from Washington concerning barley pro- 
duction in Kentucky shows that in 1909 65,596 bush- 
els were reported by 175 growers. In 1919 there were 
508 growers reporting a crop of 119,542 bushels. In 
1909 Kentucky was thirty-first in production, and in 
1919 was twenty-ninth. Only 14.2 per cent of the 
Kentucky crop was sold in 1919 and 13.7 in 1909, the 
balance being consumed on the farm. 

* * * 

It is claimed that more cornmeal, corn, ete., is 
finding its way into whiskey than would be generally 
believed. There are some reports to the effect that 
a few distilleries are running occasionally on pro- 
duction of whiskey for medicinal use, but if this is 
true they operate without making any fuss about 
it, as many of the plants have been dismantled, and 
the average distiller prefers going out of business, 
to producing more whiskey, and having it tied up 
by changes in prohibition laws, and eaten up by high 
taxes of one sort or another. However, the moon- 
shiners are very busy, and each week there are rec- 
ords showing many, many stills wrecked by the pro- 
hibition agents. It is fairly well established that 
the reason moonshine was not actively made before 
prohibition was that the moonshiner couldn’t com- 
pete on a profitable basis with the large and well 
equipped plants, even where he didn’t have to pay 
a Federal tax. Today he is getting fabulous prices 
for his production. 
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HE Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
| Station will conduct an experiment, to deter- 
mine whether moldy corn is injurious to live- 
stock. Both steers and hogs will be used in the ex- 
periment. This announcement was made by Director 
G. I. Christie of the station, who stated that the 
experiment had been planned because of the large 
amount of moldy corn in Indiana this fall, due to 
damage by the corn ear worm and weather condi- 
tions. “A large number of farmers are raising the 
question as to whether they can safely feed the moldy 
corn which is found in large quantities in the field 
over the state,’ said Director Christie. ‘The corn 
ear worm has injured a large amount of corn and 
also has been responsible for much of the mold that 
has taken place. There is in addition to the regular 
molds a bacterial rot which is also causing a large 
amount of the loss. The station appreciates the diffi- 
culty in determining anything definite with reference 
to injurious effects of the molds and rots of corn 
for the reason that there are so many different kinds 
of molds and it will be hard to detect just which one 
is causing the loss if any does occur. However, be- 
cause of the insistent demand on the part of the 
farmers, arrangements have been made to select corn 
from fields on the bottom land; on the thin clay 
soils and on the rich loam soils of Tippecanoe and 
adjoining counties. Fodder corn with moldy ears will 
be fed to several lots of steers which will be bought 
for this purpose. The moldy and rotten corn will 
also be fed to several lots of hogs. As soon as any- 
thing definite is determined full information will be 
given on the results of this experiment.” 
* * * 

E. W. Wagner & Co. have opened the offices of F. 
G. Sprague & Co., as their own branch as the result 
of the Sprague company’s having made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors. Whether the plans 
of the Wagner company include the Kokomo office 
of the Sprague company, in the Frances Hotel Build- 
ing, or whether the Ft. Wayne office only will be 
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re-opened, could not be learned definitely. Other of- 
fices of F. G. Sprague & Co., which were correspond- 
ents of the Wagner company, which may be reopened 
are located at Muncie, Ind., and Dayton, Canton, 
Elyria and Mansfield, Ohio. 

* * * 

The Farmers Union Elevator Company of Carlisle 
has gone bankrupt and at a hearing before Charles 
A+ Burton, referee in bankruptcy for the district of 
Indiana, recently, Louis Kixmiller, cashier of the 
Peoples State Bank of Carlisle, was appointed trustee 
and the firm of Wade & Wilson of Terre Haute was 
appointed attorneys for the trustee. The-assets of 
the company are estimated at $13,000 and the liabili- 
ties at $33,000. 

* * * 

The Wayne Feed Company has been organized at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., with a capital stock of $25,000, 
for the purpose of operating grain elevators and 
manufacturing feeds. The organizers of the company 
are BE. K. Shalley, H. D. Egley and T. L. McGee. 

* * * 

For the second time within a period of four months, 
robbers have visited Twelve Mile where they bur- 
glarized the #armers’ Elevator, making their escape 
with 16 automobile tires and eight brand new 
tubes. The manner in which the burglars went about 
the work has caused officers of the elevator to believe 
that the job was pulled by persons familiar with the 
interior of the elevator offices. The offices of the ele- 
vator offered a reward of $100 for the arrest of the 
guilty parties while a similar sum is offered for the 
recovery of the loot. 

* * * 

Will Schorling of Greensburg spent a week at Pur- 
due University recently as a representative of the 
grain dealers of his section of the state to study grain 
seed testing. Mr. Schorling has been the official grain 
and seed tester for the Nading Grain Company for 
several years. Under a new law which goes into ef- 
fect January 1, 1922, all dealers are required to guar- 
antee the purity of grain and seeds. EH. G. Proulx, 
state chemist, had charge of the school at Purdue. 
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HE great tide of receipts in the grain trade has sub- 
sided, at least temporarily. Grain business which 
had reached record proportions in September 
and October and for a portion of November has gone 
back to the old scale of previous years. Receipts 
at the Milwaukee market for the first week in Decem- 
ber were 480 cars against 404 cars in the previous 
week, 515 cars for the corresponding week last year 
and 543 car loads for the corresponding week in 1919, 

Grain men generally assert that the lull in grain 
trade may be due in large measure to the coming 
cuts in freight rates on grains and grain products, 
which would naturally lead to delay in shipping. It 
is also generally believed by farmers that grain 
prices are scraping bottom as shown by higher prices 
for the deferred months in futures than the near 
months, Hence it is believed that many farmers will 
refrain from selling their holdings until prices have 
improved to some extent and until freight charges 
are made more reasonable. 

Many Milwaukee grain men say that the great 
rush of grain for two or three months was the usual 
enforced selling right after threshing time and that 
this was larger than usual because of the big debts 
which many farmers have against them. Once this 
rush selling is over, it is believed that grain trade 
will settle down very largely into the normal rut 
and that receipts will be very close to normal pro- 
portions. 
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x * * 


Receipts of grain for the past week have been 
made up of 72 cars of barley, 250 cars loads of corn, 
115 cars of oats, 29 cars of wheat, 13 cars of rye 
and one carload of flax. 

* * * 

The December rate of interest has been fixed by 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
at 7 per cent. This compares with a rate of 7% per 
cent for many months and is direct evidence of the 
growing ease in the money market, 

* “sine 


George A. Schroeder, grain traffic expert of the 
Chamber of Commerce for about a score of years, 
died suddenly of pneumonia at his home at 593. Cases 
Street. Mr. Schroeder was not only known to every 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, but he was 
well known among traffic men in all parts of the 
United States, having appeared before commissions 
and regulative bodies many times in the course of 
his duties. Last winter was spent by Mr. Schroeder 
and his wife in California. He had resigned from 
his position to take a well earned rest. Only one 
winter was spent there however. He became restless 
to get back into the work harness and returned to 
Milwaukee in the spring of 1921. He became a con- 
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sulting traffic expert and was secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Traffic Club, a position he was admirably fitted 
to fill after his long experience. . Grain men pro- 
vided for a floral tribute at the funeral and a large 
number of them attended. The Masons had charge 
of the funeral rites, Mr. Schroeder being a Thirty- 
second Degree member of that order. 

Mr. Schroeder left a wife and two boys, Frank of 
Milwaukee and William, with the Associated Press 
in the South. He also left two brothers, Theodore 
A., Boston, and Fred A. Schroeder, New York; also 
a sister, Mrs. Henry G. Rahn of Milwaukee. Born in 
Leavenwerth, Kan., Mr. Schroeder came to Milwau- 
kee with his parents while still an infant. His 
father Albert P. Schroeder, a Civil War veteran, died 
at the Milwaukee Soldiers’ Home last year, Before 
entering the service of the Chamber of Commerce, 
he was a clerk in the freight department of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 

* ** * 

An agency is working in Milwaukee to enable 
farmers to hold their grain and other products so 
as not to sacrifice them on a low market. This 
agency is the Wisconsin committee of the War 
Finance Corporation with F. K. McPherson of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank as chairman. Loans 
of many thousands of dollars have already been ap- 
proved for Wisconsin farmers. Estimates are made 
by Mr. McPherson, that if all the money that can 
be used legitimately in this field is applied for, about 
$5,000,000 will be required to take care of the Wis- 
consin situation. Loans are made only to bankers 
or to other organized agencies, who in turn transmit 
the advantage to their farmer patron. 

* * * 

Carl D. Jackson, member of the railroad commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, and also president of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
was the guest of the officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at a luncheon held at the Milwaukee Club. 
Among the other guests were Henry W. Byers, freight 
trafic manager of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway of Chicago; T. W. Proctor, general freight 
=agent of the Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
way of Chicago and A. A. Wilson, assistant general 
freight agent of the same road at Chicago. 

Mr. Jackson was the chief speaker at the Mil- 
waukee Traffic Club meeting. He took a strong stand 
in favor of private ownership of railroads and de- 
clared that railroad rates would have to come down 
because the present high levels are a serious drag 
on business. He also stated that it was deplorable 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission had taken 
over so many of the rights and functions of the 
state rate commissions, and asserted that this has 
caused many costly conflicts. 

* * * 

The Chamber of Commerce Transportation Depart- 
ment has announced that carriers will reduce by 
10 per cent rates on grain, hay and flour, also meal 
made from grain, effective on January 1 of next 
year. 

* * * 

Despite the fact that grain prices had begun to go 
down rapidly by December last year, the compara- 
tive declines from a year ago at Milwaukee are large. 
Barley is selling at 60 to 62 cents a bushel as com- 
pared with $1.02 to $1.03 for the corresponding No. 
3 grades a year ago. This price is down about 40 
per cent. 

No. 3 White oats has been selling at 33 to 36 cents 
which compares with 44 to 46 cents for the same 
date a year ago. This represents a decline of a 
little more than 20 per cent. 

Recent selling prices for rye of 83 to 83% cents 
a bushel for the No. 2, compare with $1.47 a year 
ago at the corresponding date. This means a de- 
cline of between 40 and 45 per cent. 

The latest selling price for No. 2 Yellow corn, 51 
to 52 cents a bushel, compares with 75 to 80 cents 
a bushel for the corresponding date a year ago. This 
is a decline of about 35 per cent in the last 12 
months. 

The latest price for No. 1 Northern wheat—$1.30 
to $1.36, compares with $1.75 to $1.80 a bushel for 
the same time a year ago. This is a decline of about 
25 per cent. 

The greatest declines since last year are in barley 
with 40 per cent and rye nearly 45 per cent. Corn 
follows third with price losses in 12 months of 
35 per cent and the fourth and fifth in declines are 
wheat and oats with 20 to 25 per cent. off. 

* © * 


Grain stores at Milwaukee are fairly large early 
in December with 98,000 bushels of wheat, 151,000 
bushels of corn, 642,000 bushels of oats, 134,000 bush- 
els of barley in round numbers and 20,000 bushels 
of rye. Oats is the only grain in which stocks ex- 
ceed a half million bushels. 

* * * 

A representative of the Taylor & Bournique Com- 
pany, Albert R. Taylor, has been chosen a member 
of the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

There is still a high percentage of grain cars leak- 
ing despite the efforts of railroads to repair them 
for the big run of grain early in the fall season. 
The last monthly report shows 17 per cent of them 
leaking compared with 18, 19 and 23 per cent as the 
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three highest leakage months of the year. The low 
months have been 12 and 14 per cent leaking, indicat- 
ing that the present ratio is not as bad as the worst 
and not as good as the best showing made. 

* * * 

A fire recently at Elevator B of the Froedtert Malt 
Company did damage aggregating several thousands 
of dollars. About 200,000 bushels of barley in the 
elevator were damaged to slight extent. The Froed- 
tert Malt Company has taken hold of the Interstate 
Malt Company, which it recently purchased. A num- 
ber of repairs and alterations were made to the plant 
before opening it under new ownership. Special 
cleaning machinery and other conveniences are being 
installed. The Froedtert Malt Company now has a 
total malting capacity of 8,000,000 bushels a year. 
This includes the plants at Milwaukee and those at 
Red Wing and Winona. 

* * * 

The usual expedient of storing grain on boats for 
the winter is being adopted in some cases. The 
steamer Luzon loaded a cargo of 250,000 bushels of 
corn and oats at the Rialto Elevator and will retain 
the grain after being tied up at Buffalo. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has decided 
to turn down the proposition of providing $1,000 for 
the building fund of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The matter was taken up by gen- 
eral referendum of the membership body and de- 
feated. 

* * * 

Receipts of oats to date for the crop year indicate 
that the city is third in size of marketing, being out- 
ranked by Chicago and Minneapolis, the latter with 
more than 16,000,000 bushels. The Milwaukee record 


is a little over 9,000,000 bushels. 
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The Chamber of, Commerce of Milwaukee will enact . 


all the rules and regulations which are required of 
the exchanges under the Capper-Tincher law. The 
statute will be obeyed in full letter and spirit, ac- 
cording to Secretary Harry A. Plumb. 

* * * 

Among the grains represented at the third annual 
grain show in Chicago were those from Wisconsin. 
E. D. Holden of the agronomy department of the 
University of Wisconsin announced that the exhibits 
from the state included corn, soy beans, field peas, 
elover seed, barley and oats. Mr. Holden, who was 
in charge of the exhibit declares that Wisconsin 
also has an excellent standing as a hay state. The 
first year of the show Wisconsin took the hay sweep- 
stakes and Jast year Alfalfa and Timothy hay ex- 
hibits took first place. 

The junior corn clubs of Wisconsin also took part 
in the new feature of the show put on by these or- 
ganizations. Both boys and girls of the state engaged 
in this enterprise and corn was also sent from the 
state to the Louisiana roundup where first and third 
prizes were taken last year. The youngsters of the 
state are doing much to promote a high standard of 
grain production, according to Mr. Holden. 

* * * 


Milwaukee stocks of flour as reported at the open- 
ing of the month of December were 38,000 barrels 
as compared with 46,000 barrels a month ago, 18,- 
000 barrels a year ago, 45,000 barrels two years ago, 
45,000 barrels three years ago, 12,000 barrels four 
years ago, in 1917; 21,000 barrels in 1916 for the 
same date, 129,000 barrels in 1915 and 139,000 bar- 
rels in 1914. The figures indicate that large stocks 
were the rule before the war and that very small 
stocks have been the rule since. The totals are grad- 
ually working up a little from the lowest point how- 
ever. 

* * * 

The total shipments of grain out by lake for the 
season were a little less than the 35,000,000 bush- 
els predicted. The actual figure will be between 32,- 
000,000 and 33,000,000 bushels when the final cor- 
rected figures are compiled. The largest year pre- 
viously on record was 18,000,000 bushels, so that the 
past season saw lake shipments almost double the 
highest previous year. Shipments for a number of 
seasons however have run from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 
bushels, so that the traffic of 1921 was from three 
to five times the normal volume. i 

About half of all the freight which went out from 
Milwaukee by water was grain, according to Walter 
J. Fitzgerald, vessel agent. The great flood of grain 
which came early in the fall necessitating prompt 
shipment, together with the lower rates by water, 
had much to do with diverting shipments to the 
lakes, grain men say. An unusually large _percent- 
age also went east by the Canadian route instead 
of the usual American water route because of the 
saving in rates by that method. 

All regular insuranee rates on vessels except a 
few policies, were canceled on December 12, says Mr. 
Fitzgerald, so that there will be practically no grain 
shipping business after that date. A number of ves- 
sel lines will run boats all winter as usual. 

* * * 

Milwaukee has not quite reached its stride in 
corn receipts as yet, though grain men say it will 
be reached later in the season. The movement of 
corn for the new crop year beginning November 1 
to date, shows that Milwaukee stands fifth among the 
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primary markets, which is the same rating as the city 

had exactly a year ago. Milwaukee corn receipts on 

the new crop year have exceeded 1,300,000 bushels. 

The city is outranked slightly by Omaha and Peoria 

and to a greater extent by Chicago and St. Louis. 
* * * 

Among the newly elected members of the Chamber 
of Commerce are Henry H. Newell of Chicago and 
Thomas F. Armstrong of Minneapolis. 

* * * 

Milwaukee has gained immensely in its popular- 
ity as a wheat market, now standing in seventh place 
instead of ninth place a year ago. Receipts of more 
than 6,000,000 bushels this crop year compare with 
1,670,000 bushels received a year ago. Arrivals have 
therefore been between three and four times as 
jlarge aS a year ago. Grain men predict that with 
the great shipments of grain by lake, Milwaukee 
is destined to become a far larger wheat market 
than it has ever been before. 

* * * 

Milwaukee is still taking a keen interest in all the 
facts and figures and opinions offered on the new St: 
Lawrence deep waterway route. William George 
Bruce, head of the Milwaukee Harbor Commission, 
asserts confidently that Milwaukee will be an ocean 
port within five years. Figures have also been quoted 
to show that the lake ports are laying their plans 
to be ready for ocean shipping when that day arrives. 
It is pointed out that Milwaukee harbor will be ready 
for large ships without the slightest change of plans 
for harbor building. ' 

Congressman A. P. Nelson, of Wisconsin has also 
come out with a strong statement in favor of the 
water way. He says that the Middle West is not 
trying to spoil the New York barge canal, but that 
this is not an adequate outlet to the sea for the sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. Nelson characterized the opposition of New 
York to the new route as sectional and selfish and 
opposed to the best interests of the entire nation. 
He also asserted that the waterway would go far 
to provide transportation facilities at a time when 
the cost of placing the railroads in condition to prop- 
erly serve the public exceeds the financial resources 
of the country. 

As one of the great benefits of the new route Mr. 
Nelson maintains that it will shorten the railroad 
hauls, it will reduce congestion, increase car effi- 
ciency and save on railroad equipment several times 
the cost of the enterprise. One of Mr. Nelson’s most 
telling points is when he asserts that the new route 
will save $500,000,000 annually for the people of the 
Middle West. This would mean that the entire cost 
of the canal will be made up about twice every year. 

* * * 

Reports on the Milwaukee barley market indicate 
a decided scarcity of the fancy grain, while the bulk 
of the offerings consisted of light weight which has 
to be absorbed by shippers and the feed trade. There 
is a keen inquiry for the fine malting grades, also 
there is an eager inquiry for this same kind of bar- 
ley for seed grain. Arrivals are showing the effect 
of the serious drought last summer. 

* * * 

The oats market has been weak most of the time, 
in fact Milwaukee prices are now the lowest in 15 
years. Receipts are heavy but quality is poor and 
the cereal industries are having trouble in getting 
the fine grades needed for this class of trade. Light 
weight oats had to be sold at a discount. Fortun- 
ately, there was a strong shipping demand, so that 
this outlet took care of all receipts and even placed 
the local market at a premium over other markets. 

* * * 


Corrected returns on the oats crop of Wisconsin 
give the yield at 63,800,000 bushels compared with 
107,000,000 bushels last year and a five year average 
of 93,000,000 bushels. The yield is about one-third 
under the usual average. The average weight of the 
oats in 1921 is a little over 26 pounds a bushel, com- 
pared with 34.8 pounds a year ago and an average 
weight of 30.4 pounds for 10 years. 

The production of barley in Wisconsin is about 
half the normal, with 10,000,000 bushels in 1921, com- 
pared with 15,000,000 bushels in 1920 and a five-year 
average of 19,000,000 bushels. The weight is also 
low at 43 pounds plus, compared with nearly 48 
pounds last year and a 10-year average over 47. 

The Wisconsin rye crop escaped the worst of the 
drought being harvested early, consequently yields 
were better. The production was 6,400,000 bushels 
compared with 7,700,000 a year ago and a five-year 
average of 7,500,000. Average yield was 15 bushels 
an-acre compared with 16 bushels last year and a 
usual average over 17 bushels. 

The wheat crop of Wisconsin was 3,000,000 bush- 
els compared with 5,000,000 bushels in 1920 and a 
five-year average of 6,000,000 bushels. The weight 
is also light, a little over 52 pounds to the bushel. 

The state had a, rather good corn crop of 91,000,000 
bushels compared with 86,000,000 bushels a year ago 
and a five-year average of 59,000,000 bushels. The 
yield was just 50 per cent over the average for a 
number of years. Not so much corn as usual is mer- 
chantable due to the ear worm injury. The year 
was good for corn however, with 99 per cent matur- 
ing with no frost damage, a much higher percent- 
age than usual. 
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and especially those in the grain and export 

trade, were highly pleased lately to welcome 
their old friend and associate John P. Truesdale back 
on ‘Change. Mr. Truesdale was heartily ~congratu- 
lated upon his quick recovery despite his advanced 
age from injuries sustained early in November when 
he was bowled over by a mail auto-truck. It was 
necessary to take him to a hospital and at first great 
apprehension was felt as it was feared that he might 
not recover. Consequently, his return to business 
created much gratification. 

ss @ 

William O. Kennedy, who has succeeded P. W. 
Cashman as manager of the New York office of Thom- 
son & McKinnon, commission merchants on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has been elected to membership 
in the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 


Harry B. Day, Wm. J. Brainard, and the Brainard 
Commission Company have applied to the Board of 
Managers of the Produce Exchange for reinstate- 
ment. Both were suspended last May for a period 
of one year. 


M EMBERS of the New York Produce Exchange, 
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Adam §S. Thomson of A. S. Thomson & Co., ter- 
minal elevator proprietors at Duluth, has been elected 
to membership in the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Clifford S. Norris, who succeeded A. R. Merkelson 
as assistant manager of the New York office of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company of Kansas 
City, has been elected to membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

4 * * * 

J. A. Rasmussen of J. A. Rasmussen & Co., stocks, 
bonds, and grain, has been elected to membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange. 
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Members of the Produce Exchange interested in 
the Luncheon Club organized some time ago, were 
greatly pleased recently by reports that the work of 
constructing an extra floor on the roof of the Ex- 
change building has made excellent progress; in fact, 
practically all of the heaviest work has been com- 
pleted. The extension of two of the elevator shafts 
into the new section has been finished, and hence 
the two cars which have been out of service for the 
time being are now being operated. The enlargement 
provides much more space than the Luncheon Club 
will need, and hence portions will be available for 
office purposes. The Flour Committee has rented a 
commodius section for the use of the Flour Inspec- 
tion Department as there is excellent light. 

* * * 

William Willis Merrill, one of the oldest members 
of the New York Produce Exchange, has passed 
away, at the age of 70 years. During his long busi- 
ness career he always took an active interest in 
the affairs of the Exchange. He played a prominent 
part in the marketing of shares of various milling 
concerns, and grain elevator corporations, as well 
as memberships in various exchanges. In a sense 
his will was a unique one and of decided interest 
to business men. One feature was considered of par- 
ticular and general interest and the example set was 
regarded as a commendable one. In short, he left 


*to,.two old employes, John C. Watson, who was 40 


years with him, and E. F. Meyer, 20 years, the sum 
of $200,000. Mr. Watson has long been a member of 
the Exchange, representing Mr. Merrill there. It 
was stated in the will that this generous sum was 
bestowed because of the faithful and loyal conduct 
of the two employes. 

* * * 

John R. Mauff, secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, paid a brief visit to members of the New 
York Produce Exchange recently while on his way 
kome from Washington. Other members of the Board 
of Trade who were visitors recently on the Produce 
Exchange were: Frank §S. Cowgill, vice-president of 
the Bartlett Frazier Company; Moses Rothschild of 
M. Rothschild & Co.; Wm. E. White of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Company; Gardiner B. Van Ness, presi- 
dent of Gardiner B. Van Ness & Co.; Thomas Howell; 
and J. E. Bellot. 

* * * 

Members of the grain:and hay trade in New York, 
but especially on the Produce Exchange, regretted 
exceedingly to hear of the death of William K,. Voor- 
hees, at the advanced age of 83 years. Although his 
death was attributed chiefly to old age, he was still 
a comparatively young man in spirit and vigor and 
during his recent visits to the Exchange was heartily 
congratulated upon his youthful appearance. Al- 
though inactive lately, he was one of the leading men 
in the trade for many years, being a prominent dis- 
tributor in Brooklyn where he started the firm of 
Jewell & Voorhees over 50 years ago in what was 
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then East New York. It is an interesting and curi- 
ous coincidence that his son Frank §S. Voorhees is 
now president of the Voorhees .Grain Company, which 
is now located in the same quarters which the old 
firm occupied, having bought out the business of D. 
Jewell & Son. Mr. Voorhees served in the Civil War 
with the Kings County Cavalry Troop and was one 
of the oldest members of Covenant Lodge, No. 758, 
A. F. and A. M., of which he was a past master. He 
was a member of the Brooklyn Masonic Veterans 
Association, the Society of Old Brooklynites, the St. 
Nicholas Society of Nassau, U. S. Grant Post 327 
G. A. R. and a former member of the Holland So- 
ciety of New York. 
* * * 

Will the horses come back? That is the question 
of particular importance now among members of the 
hay, grain, and feed trades. Many who doubted it 
before now believe they will, and some of them pre- 
sent numerous strong arguments. The most convinc- 
ing of them and of particular interest is the conten- 
tion that because of the huge decline in the prices 
of feedingstuffs they are now so low that the cost 
of feeding a horse is comparatively insignificant. On 
the basis of $26 per ton for oats, corn, and hay; 
$21.50 for bran, and $22.50 for middlings it is con- 
tended that it will cost from 35 to 40 cents per 
day to feed a horse, although some claim that it 
might be a little bit more. Hence it is argued that 
it is much cheaper to use horses instead of auto 
trucks, particularly for short hauls. 

Among those prominent in this campaign to re- 
store the horse to his former important position is 
Charles Schaefer, who succeeded his father as head 
of the old Brooklyn firm of Charles Schaefer & Son. 
Mr. Schaefer’s trucks are now equipped with canvas 
sides bearing the sign: 

Man, Horse and Railroads 
Have Created This Country 
Why Destroy Them? 

Fach of the horses wears a leather apron, bearing 
the following message in gold letters: “You can 
feed me for 35c per day. Why buy auto trucks?” 
Mr. Schaefer has also distributed large numbers of 
blotters throughout the trade bearing the statement 
regarding the economy of using horses. In some 
quarters it is stated that some large houses with 
many trucks are again employing horses. 
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EWS was received in Cincinnati last month of 
N the death of Albert E. Smith, 78 years old, at 

Hartford, W. Va., who until a few years ago, had 
been a resident of Linwood, a suburb of this city for 
nearly 50 years. Mr. Smith was a member of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and for many years 
was one of the prominent figures on “’Change,”’ as a 
comission merchant and president of the Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mill Company. Of later years he had 
confined his business interests to the Liverpool Salt 
Company of Hartford, continuing as head of that 
concern up to the time of his death. Born on a Mas- 
sachusetts farm, Mr. Smith completed his educa- 
tion at Oberlin College, Ohio., and came to Cincin- 
nati, where he met and married Miss Harriet Fer- 
ris, sister of Judge Howard Ferris. They had three 
sons and a daughter. 

* * * 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., past president of 
the American Bakers’ Association and Samuel Mc- 
Donald of Memphis, Tenn., were the guests of 
Charles Van Cleef, sales manager of the Dia-Malt 
Company last month. 

* * * 

D. Walter Hopkins, president of the Mutual Com- 
mission Company, has acquired controlling inter- 
est in the concern, which is one of the largest hay 
and grain establishments in the city. He has taken 
over the stock of “Wid” Daniel, who has severed 
his affiliations with the company. Under the new 
arrangement Robert Barly is vice-president and sec- 
retary. The company has moved its offices from the 
third to the tenth floor of the Carew Building. 

* = * 

Ambrose Bender, hay and grain merchant with an 
office in the Fourth National Bank Building, has been 
elected a director of the Walnut Hills Business 
Men’s Club. 

* *. * 

“Agricultural products cannot move with profit to 
the farmer and in many instances cannot move at all 
on the basis of present freight rates. It is, I think, 
almost universally admitted that transportation rates 
on agricultural products are wholly out of line with 
prices of such products and there must be, in my opin- 
ion, an immediate general revision downward of 
freight tariffs, on agricultural products, if agricul- 
ture is to function normally, and if there is to be a 
renewal of business activity in the United States.” 

This was the declaration of Congressman Svdney 
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Anderson, chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, before the Fifth An- 
nual Convention of the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration at the Hotel Gibson last month. Mr. Ander- 
son also urged increased facilities for farmers in 
making loans to finance their operations. 

= > = 

Alfred Gowling, engaged in the hay and grain re- 

ceiving and shipping business with offices in the 
Union Central Building, has been tendered the post- 
mastership of Newport, Ky., a little town in north- 
ern Kentucky on the Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati. 
Mr. Gowling, who has been a resident of Kentucky 
all his life, has accepted the offer and is awaiting his 
appointment. Mr. Gowling said that should he re- 
ceive the position he also will continue in the hay 
and grain business. 

= * > 

Under the hay plugging system operated at Cin- 

cinnati, the one-price basis for the contents of the 
car enables the shipper to form a more accurate 
basis of value as to the character of hay in this 
territory and what it will about realize when offered 
on the plug tracks here for sale. Forty more cars 
of hay and grain combined were handled by the Cin- 
einnati Grain and Hay Exchange for the month of 
October than for the same month last year. 

* * * 


Owing to the razing of the Johnston Building, 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, in the near future to make 
way for an addition to the Hotel Gibson, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, located in that 
building, will move its headquarters to the Gwynne 
Building where the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Ex- 
change is at present located. 
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NDICATIONS are that grain receipts by lake at 
] the terminal elevators at Buffalo this season will 

pass the 200,000,000-bushel mark. Up to the first 
of December receipts were in excess of 173,000,000 
bushels of which more than 20,000,000 bushels are 
being held in bottom storage at the outer break- 
water and at berths in the inner harbor. More than 
5,000,000 bushels of storage grain were still due about 
the middle of the month. 

More boats are holding winter storage cargoes this 
winter than in many seasons so that elevator own- 
ers are looking foreward to quite a busy winter. By 
the time the last lake carrier arrives with her cargo 
of winter storage grain it is believed more than 75 
boats will be in port. 

In order to take advantage of the regular low rate 
on marine insurance, there was a big departure of 
grain carriers from the head of Lake Superior for 
Buffalo and Lake Erie ports December 1. At mid- 
night on that day insurance premiums took a jump. 
Vessel interests here report that on the final day be- 
fore the rate jumped more than 5,316,000 bushels 
were loaded into steamships at the elevators at Port 
Arthur and Fort William. This is a season’s record 
for a day. 

A fleet of 20 boats carried the grain. Of this num- 
ber 11 carried 3,441,000 bushels of which 3,171,000 
bushels were wheat for Buffalo for export via New 
York to Europe. The balance, 1,875,000 bushels, was 
carried in Canadian bottoms to Canadian ports on 
the lower lakes, largely Port Colborne. 

Grain carrying charges during the closing days of 
the season took a slight jump and 5% cents was paid 
on cargoes from the Head of the Lakes for winter 
storage at Buffalo. Boats to unload on arrival at 
Buffalo from Duluth with grain received 4 cents. The 
rate from the Canadian Head of the Lakes, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur to Buffalo was 3% cents for 
prompt unloading. Several boats which had been idle 
all season were fitted out to make fhe trip from Buf- 
falo to Duluth, Superior, Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur to load winter storage cargoes for Buffalo at 5% 
cents. A few charters were made at 6 cents but this 
was the exception rather than the rule. 

= . = 

The annual convention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Association, an organization devoted to 
the social, trade and business interests of millers and 
feed dealers in New York and Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Buffalo Friday, January 20, 1922. Sessions 
will be held in the Hotel Statler. 

* * * 

Feed prices in the Buffalo market fluctuated quite 
considerably in the last month. Late in the month 
gluten feed advanced $1 a ton on the wholesale mar- 
ket; cotton seed oil dropped 50 cents and oilmeal ad- 
vanced slightly. Oil meal jumped $1 a ton early in 
December and there was an advance of 50 cents a 
ton in hominy. Wheat feeds and certain other feeds 
advanced from 25 cents to $2 a ton early in the 
month. Latest price quotations on feed in the Buf- 
falo market in carlots f. o. b. in 100-pound sacks 
were: Gluten Feed, $37.50@$38; Cottonseed Meal, 36 
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per cent, $41.75 @$438.25; Cottonseed Meal, 43 per cent; 
$45.50@$46.25; Oi) meal, 30 per cent, $45.50@$46; 
Dried Brewers’ Grains, $83@$83.50; Standard Spring 
bran, $27.50@$27.75; Hard Winter Bran, 27.75 @ 
$28.25; Standard Spring Middlings, $27.75@$28.25; 
Choice Flour Middlings, $33.75 @$34.25; White Hom- 
iny, $27.50@$28; Yellow Hominy, $26.50@$27. 
> * * 


The final meeting of creditors of Berend J. Burns, 


Buffalo grain merchant, was held before Referee 
James W. Persons in Bankruptcy Court, December 2. 
At that time the final report of Chester V. Reader, 


trustee, was filed and there was a sale of certain un- 
administered property. The case is now ready to be 


closed, Mr. Burns now is head of the American Grain 
& Feed Corporation in the Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * 


The Buffalo hay 
month, 
look for 


market has been quiet in the last 
Prices have been steady and hay merchants 
little activity in western hay until freight 
charges are lower, Latest quotations in the Buffalo 
market, quoted on track, are: Timothy No. 1, $19@$20; 
Timothy No. 2, $18@$18.50; Timothy, mixed, $17.50@ 
$18.50, and 


Mixed Clover, $18.50@$20.50. Straw per 
ton (rye) is quoted at $9@$10.75. 
* * we id 
Fred J, Collins, for the last three years manager of 
the Buffalo office of the Urmston Grain Company of 


Indianapolis, has organized a new grain brokerage 
firm known as Fred J. Collins, Ine., and has taken 
over the Buffalo business of the Urmston Grain Com- 
pany. The new firm is incorporated for $5,000 and 
Mr, Collins is president and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion; M. EB, Collins and William J. Michaels, being the 
other members of the firm. The executive offices are 
at 825 Chamber of Commerce. Mr, Collins is a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Corn Exchange. In addition to 
grain, the new firm will deal in hay. 
* * * 

Hedley Shaw, vice-president and managing director 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Company of Port Colborne 
and one of the foremost grain and milling men in the 
Dominion of Canada, died November 29. Mr. Shaw 
had .been in poor health for some time. Starting as 
an apprentice in the grain and milling business in 
Canada, near Brantford in 1884, Mr. Shaw became one 
of the leading members of the industry in Canada. His 
first mill was in Brantford and in 1898 he organized 
the Hedley Shaw Milling Company, Ltd. He built 
mills in St. Catharines and Thorold and in 1907 he 
established the big elevator and flour mills at Port 
Colborne, just west of Buffalo on the Canadian lake 
shore. In 1908 he amalgamated his company with the 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills at Kenora and 11 years ago 
the Maple Leaf Milling Company was formed and he 
became vice-president and managing director. He is 
survived by his widow, one son, LeRoy Shaw, and a 
daughter, Edna. He was born near Hamilton, Ont., 
in 1866. 

* * * 

Plans for the establishment of two or three grain 
elevators and warehouses in western New York are 
being made by the Grange League Federation Ex- 
change, the farmers’ co-operative marketing organ- 
ization. These elevators probably will be built in 
Cattaraugus, South Dayton and Ellicottville. At a 
meeting of the Cattaraugus County Committee of the 
Federation early this month, C. Vern Young, of Cat- 
taraugus, was elected chairman and Vern Oakes of 
South Dayton, secretary. The Federation decided to 
offer fertilizer at cost to co-operating farmers in this 
section of the state. 

. * * * 

The John Young Feed Company, Inec., of 41-61 Buf- 
falo Street, Lockport, one of the largest dealers of 
feed in western New York, has been featuring a spe- 
cial sale of all advertised brands of feed at price re- 
ductions in addition to offering a musical harp free 
with every order of $5 or more. 

. * * 

The office of the Allen Grain Company in Eighth 
Street, Niagara Falls, was robbed of a large quantity 
of postage stamps and stock certificates. 

* * * 


Establishment in Buffalo of a municipal electric 
power plant which has been advocated by certain 
members of the City Council on behalf of elevator in- 
terests on the waterfront in the hope of securing 
cheaper electric power is the subject of an adverse 
report filed with the Council by F. W. Ballard, elec- 
trical engineering expert of Cleveland. In his report 
Mr. Ballard says the rates now charged by the Buf- 
falo General Blectric Company are lower than the 
city could obtain from a plant of its own. He also 
points out that it would require a municipal bond is- 
sue of $20,000,000 to erect a power plant that could 
compete with the existing privately-owned corpora- 
tion, 

. * . 

The William Melvin Company, Inc., has been char- 
tered by the Secretary of State to engage in the grain 
and feed business in Buffalo. The company is cap- 
italized at $5,000 and the directors are Arthur W. 
Bastedo, Clarence F. Rowley and Elmer G. Meinzer. 

. * * 


In order that grain may be shipped from Buffalo to 
the Eastern Seaboard as late in the season as pos- 
sible, the State Superintendent of Public Works has 
decided to fix no date for the closing of the New 
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York State Barge Canal between Buffalo and the 
Hudson River. The closing will be determined by ice 
and weather conditions. In other years the state 
waterway usually has closed about December 10. Ice 
breakers will be used in some sections of the canal 
to keep the waterway open as late as possible. 

eueree 

The Steamer Argon which went aground on Wicked 
Point, Lake Ontario, with a cargo of grain on board, 
has been abandoned by the owners to the underwrit- 
ers as a total loss. Bad weather has prevented 
wreckers from salvaging the grain. 

* = * 

Model grain carrying barges to be used on the New 
York State Barge Canal were on display at the recent 
convention of the Great Lakes-Hudson and Atlantic 
Waterways Association. The barges will be elec- 
trically propelled and will have a speed of 16 miles 
an hour. The barges will be so constructed that there 
will be no wash which is a desirable feature for op- 
eration on the state waterway. 

* * * 

A great deal of mystery was attached to the annual 
dinner of the Buffalo Corn Exchange which was held 
in the Iroquois Hotel, Saturday evening, December 3. 
The occasion turned out to be a jollification and fu- 
neral party. A certain obnoxious old person, who, 
under the alias of “Hezekiah Gloom,” has been can- 
vassing the offices of the grain men in the Chamber 
of Commerce for the past two years, was interred in 
due form with few tears and no eulogy. Once the 
troublesome spectacle was over, the grain men wel- 
comed Miss Joy, who rumor says, escaped the moy- 
ing pictures only because the film companies refused 
to risk their operators. The dinner celebrated the 
passing of the second milestone on the Highway of 
Despond. Buffalo grain men threw comparative rec- 
ords into the discard and a new deal dates from the 
banquet. Most of, the grain men of Buffalo, who are 
members of the Corn Exchange, were present to enjoy 
the festivities. 

* * *x 


The Curtiss Grain Corporation, one of the largest 
grain and feed companies in western New York, filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in United States 
Court December 5 and Federal Judge John R. Hazel 
appointed Maxwell M. Nowak and William’ A. Reilly, 
receivers, to continue the business temporarily. Sched- 
ules filed by the corporation disclose total liabilities 
of $586,689 with assets of $286,173. Colman Curtiss 
is president of the corporation; Alexander M. Curtiss, 
treasurer, and Goeffrey Curtiss, secretary. The com- 
pany operates two mills and elevators at 1224 Broad- 
way and 652 Elk Street. The largest creditors are the 
Charles G. Curtiss Company which holds a note for 
$247,387; the Liberty Bank with claims of $89,644; 
Nowak Milling Company, $52,000; Taylor & Bournique, 
27,858; Glenn A. Curtiss, $50,000; Keystone Ware- 
house Company, $13,000; Electric Grain Company, 
$11,367, and the Buffalo Bag Company, $11,612. In- 
cluded in the assets are the two plants valued at 
$120,586; machinery and tools, $97,573; debts due on 
open accounts, $32,000, and stock in trade, $20,000. 
The fall in the price of grain and the stagnation of 
foreign markets is said to have brought about the 
failure of the corporation. 

* > * 

Members of the Buffalo Corn Exchange have started 
to raise a fund of $1,000 or more with which to pro- 
vide poor families with Christmas dinners and the 
children with gifts. The movement was started by 
W. E. Townsend of the Townsend-Ward Grain Com- 
pany and William J. Heinold, president of John G. 
Heinold, Inc., grain merchants, was named chairman 
of the special Subscription Committee. 

* * = 


Maxwell M. Nowak, who has a large grain and feed 
business in Hammond, Ind., has resigned from the 
presidency of the Broadway National Bank and has 
sold his interest in the big East Side Bank to the 
Buffalo Trust Company. Mr. Nowak will devote his 
entire time to his grain and feed business. Members 
of the Corn Exchange and elevator men gave a com- 
plimentary dinner to Mr. Nowak in the Iroquois Ho- 
tel. John J. Rammacher, vice-president of the HEast- 
ern Grain Mill & Elevator Corporation, presided at 
the dinner. 

: * * 

Robert Close, marine superintendent of the G A. 
Tomlinson & Co., line of grain carriers on the Great 
Lakes, was in Buffalo early this month inspecting the 


mooring of the fleet that is holding winter storage. 


cargoes. He said his line will have 15 ships, here. 
According to Mr. Close there is an immense quantity 
of grain left over at Duluth and Superior and more 
coming into the elevators daily. This indicates that 
there will be plenty cf grain for early movement 
down the lakes next season. This same situation pre- 
vails at the Canadian Head of the Lakes, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, Mr. Close says. 
* * * 

It was expected that the Welland Canal would close 
for the season December 15. The steamers Laketon 
and Riverton were the last boats to arrive with grain 
eargoes from Fort William for the Maple Leaf Mil- 
ling Company’s big grain elevator at Port Colborne. 
No more grain will be shipped this season by way of 
the canal to Montreal and other St. Lawrence River 
points. 
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bers of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
voted, 129 to 1, to make such changes in their 
rules as would be necessary to make them conform 
to the Capper-Tincher Law. 
* * * 

Conditions in the Southeastern States, which are 
usually large buyers of grain in this market were 
described recently by Secretary J. B. McLemore, who 
was on a business visit to St. Louis. ‘Very little 
wheat,” said Mr. McLemore, “was purchased by our 
millers earlier in the season, on the high spots, and 
present stocks are about on a parity with present 
values. Flour prices are very demoralized, how- 
ever, and little improvement is hoped for until after 
the first of the year. Stocks of flour will by that 
time have become nearly exhausted, if not earlier. 

“Our stocks of cash wheat suffered a shrinkage of 
about 2,000,000 bushels in October, and fully that 
much more in November. The holdings of our mill- 
ers per 1,000 barrels capacity are the lowest on rec- 
ord; sales for forward shipment are considerably be- 
low normal. The consumption of flour has not been 
appreciably reduced, and a fairly well sustained de- 
mand seems assured, but it likely will be of a hand- 
to-mouth character.” 

* * * 

Investigations carried on by the State Board of 
Agriculture with the quality of wheat produced in 
Missouri last season indicate that 3.8 per cent graded 
No. 1; 34.2 per cent No. 2; 25 per cent No. 3; 22.8 
per cent No. 4; 9.2 per cent No. 5 and 5 per cent 
under No. 5. 

: pee wee 

Stocks of flour at St. Louis on December 1 were 
84,470 barrels, as compared with 76,400 barrels a 
month ago and 66,900 barrels on December 1, 1920. 

* * * 

The College of Agriculture at the University of 
Missouri will hold its 1922 Farmers Week from 
January 16 to 22 inclusive. This is the annual event 
at which lectures are given and demonstrations made 
of the work being done by the College. 

= * * 

On November 29, Secretary Eugene Smith of the 
Merchants Exchange posted the following notice on 
the bulletin board: 

“Effective at once the Sampling Department will 
not accept any orders for treatment of cars contain- 
ing live weevil or insects injurious to stored grain, 
with bisulphide of carbon. Orders will be accepted 
for treatment of cars with Boncar, or carbon tetra- 
chloride.” 

The railroads centering here have objected strenu- 
ously to the use of carbon bisulphide, on the score 
of inflammability, danger to human life and the dis- 
agreeable odor produced. Carbon tetrachloride has 
practically no odor and is not dangerous. 

= * * 

Winter wheat in Missouri and Illinois territory 
tributary to this market is generally going into the 
winter in good shape. There have been good snows 
and rains in several of the districts which had suf- 
fered from earlier drouths. 

< * * 

Shipments of grain by the Mississippi River Barge 
Line for the month of November were: Wheat, 38,010 
bushels, corn, 614,300 bushels. 

* * + 

The Board of Directors of the Merchants Exchange 
have approved the recommendation of the Feed Com- 
mittee of the Exchange, adopting as regulations for 
the governing of transactions in feedstuffs in this 
market the National Uniform Trade Rules govern- 
ing Transactions in Feedstuffs. These rules have al- 
ready been adopted by the Millers National Federa- 
tion, the Grain Dealers National Association, the 
United States Feed Distributors Association, and other 
organizations. 

* * * 

The Missouri grain campaign for the Near East 
Relief began Thanksgiving week. Every mill and 
elevator in the state has been asked to act as a re- 
ceiving agent. Headquarters for the Missouri cam- 
paign are maintained at 1423 Chemical Building, St. 
Louis. 

. = * 

Considerable interest has been shown here in the 
school now being conducted by the Federal Grain 
Supervision office at Chicago, under the direction of 
O. F. Phillips. Chairman of the Board of Review, 
and B. A. Rothgeb. The aim of this school is to 
familiarize the grain inspectors and supervisors in 
the new grades on grain sorghums prepared by the 
Federal office, and so far adopted by nearly all the 
markets that handle any quantity of these grains. 
The grades are tentative at present, as they have 
not yet been formally adopted and put into effect 
under the Grain Standardization Act, but the instruc- 
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tion now being given by Mr. Rothgeb, who is one 
of the best posted men in the country on grain sorg- 
hums, is preparing the inspectors and supervisors 
in a manner that will bring about a uniformity in 
the grading of these more quickly than probably 
could be brought about in any other manner. 

Last week St. Louis was represented in the school 
by Chas. Barron, Federal Supervisor, John Grischy, 
Assistant Chief Inspector of Illinois State Inspection, 
and Chas. Wilson, Manager of the Merchants Exchange, 
Sampling Department. T. M. Scott, secretary of the 
Picker & Beardsley Commission Company, has just 
returned from Chicago, having spent two days of 
this week with the class, although the term of each 
class is five days. Mr. Scott is a member of the 
Grain Committee of the Merchants Exchange and 
also a member of Uniform Grades Committee of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, as well as being 
a large handler of grain sorghums in the St. Louis 
market. He returned home much elated with the 
manner in which the teaching of the new grades is 
being carried on, complimenting very highly the 
work of the Grain Standardization office. 

* * * 


Grain Supervisor P. Rothrock spent some time last 
month visiting Little Rock, Memphis and Nashville 
on business for his department. 

Ok co 

Among the numerous recent visitors on the St. 
Louis Merchants Pxchange, have been the following: 
W. P. Morris, of Morris Seed & Implement Company, 
Decatur, Ill.; J. E. Miller, representative for the El- 
more-Schultz Grain Company at Des Moines, Iowa; 
W. C. Wilkes, president of the Northern Flour Mills 
Company, Portland, Ore.; Wm. Liggett, Seymour, 
Iowa; J. W. Lapsley, Keokuk, Iowa; C. W. Gammon, 
representative of the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany at Indianapolis, Ind.; P. W. Prichard, Overland 
Grain Company, Nashville, Tenn.; D. B. Peters of the M. 
C. Peters Mill Company, Omaha, Neb.; T. M. King, 
representative of the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany at Jackson, Miss.; Edward C. Richter, of Rich- 
ter Grain Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. J. Daniels, 
representative of the J. H. Teasdale Commission 


“Company at Quincy, Ill.; A. W. Lynch, of the Lynch 


Grain Company, Cairo, Ill.; C. B. Woods, Mexico City, 
Mexico; R. A. McCord of the Lilbourne Grain Com- 
pany, Lilbourne, Ill.; J. S. Klingenberg of the J. S. 
Klingenberg & Son Grain Company, Concordia, Mo.; 
R. C. Zander of the Novelty Grain Company, Novelty, 
Mo.; M. S. Tanner, Scott County Milling Company, 
Sikeston, Mo. The Pxchange was also favored by a 
visit from George C. Howe, managing director of 
Messrs. Wm. H. Prin, June & Co., Ltd., of London, 
England, and Dr. S. A. Ewing and Thos. Hogan of 
Melbourne, Australia. The two latter visitors were 
introduced by the Exchange’s famous globe trotter, 
John EH. Hall. 
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N INCREASE in receipts at Kansas City and at 
the smaller Kansas markets, Wichita, Hutchin- 
son and Salina, the first week in December was 
generally attributed to a moderate advance in prices 
at country stations, Country mills have been com- 
peting for limited offerings of good wheat and prices 
in some sections have shown relatively more strength 
than at terminals. It frequently has happened this 
season that Kansas City and nearby country prices 
have been a little out of line as a result of mill buy- 
ing. In some sections there has been the usual year- 
end selling. Some Kansas City firms said their ad- 
vices indicated that holiday demand for cash was 
partly responsible for the increased marketing of 
wheat. Some grain has been held back in the coun- 


try in expectation of lower freight rates. 
* * * 
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Representatives of steamship lines operating Ship- 
ping Board vessels from Gulf and Atlantic ports vis- 
ited Kansas City recently, after a visit to St. Louis. 
There were 25 in the party, including railroad men. 
At a luncheon given by the Kaneas City Board of 
Trade in the afternoon and a dinner later by the 
Southwestern Millers League complaints were heard 
against the service being rendered on both grain and 
flour for export. A better understanding was reached 
and good results are expected. 

* * * 

C. V. Fisher, for several years head of the C. V. 
Fisher Grain Company, is now with the Wyandotte 
Elevator Company, a subsidiary of the Southwestern 
Milling Company. 
> * * La 

Rain or snow the first few days of December will 
‘be of great benefit to wheat in the southern two- 
thirds of Kansas, according to J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the State Board of, Agriculture. Very little 
snow was received in the counties on the north bor- 
der, except those in the extreme northwest. The av- 
erage fall in the central wheat counties was 4 to 10 
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inches. In Gray, Hodgeman, Rice and a few other 
counties in the central and southwest portions a high 
wind drifted the snow considerably, “The subsoil is 
very dry and will require much moisture to soak it,” 
the report continues. “Very little wheat is being 
pastured in eastern Kansas, but rye pasture is re- 
ported good,” 
* * * 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City in November, 3,227 
ears, were the smallest of the season and were sub- 
stantially under the movement a year ago and under 
the 10-year November average. Coarse grain re- 
ceipts were also much smaller than a year ago and 
the 10-year average. 

* * * 

C. W. Lonsdale and E. R. Morrison, the latter at- 
torney for the Kansas City Board of Trade, attended 
the recent meeting in Chicago called by Chester Mor- 
rill, assistant secretary of agriculture, to discuss 
the grain futures trading act. The principal ex- 
changes and numerous branches of the grain trade 
were represented. The Kansas City exchange re- 
cently adopted amendments conforming to the new 
enactment. They are taking no part in the legal 
fight against the measure being conducted by in- 
dividuals at Chicago, but have applied for a license 
as a contract market and will take no action until 
the Supreme Court rules against the law. 

* * * 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, received many remembrances and _ best 
wishes December 5, his eighty-third birthday. He be- 
came secretary 25 years ago and is one of the few re- 
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maining charter members. He has been a member of 
the exchange more than 32 years and has seen it 
grow from an obscure market to one of the country’s 
big primary wheat centers. 

* * * 


Harry K. Waggoner of the Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
jng Company, Independence, Mo., has been elected 
a member of the Kansas City Board of Trade, on 
transfer from his father, W. H. Waggoner, deceased. 

* * * 


Initial deliveries on December contracts at Kan- 
sas City were 515,000 bushels of wheat, 475,000 bush- 
els of corn and 205,000 bushels of oats. All the 
wheat was taken by the Southwestern Milling Com- 
pany and was immediately ordered out, which was 
something of a surprise and had a_ temporary 
strengthening effect on the market. It is thought 
that further substantial deliveries will be made later. 

* * * 


The market has made surprisingly little response 
the past week or so to pessimistic crop news from 
the Southwest. There have been occasional rallies 
and the tone of the market has been steady, but prices 
are still close to the low levels of the season reached 
a month ago. West of the Missouri River, in an area 
embracing a third of the Winter wheat area of the 
country, the outlook for the wheat crop is the poor- 
est on record, for this time of the year, because of 
the prolonged fall drought. It is a situation that 
would be much more effective in putting prices up if 
it existed in the spring, but comparatively little im- 
pression has been made on sentiment because of 
the fact that the winter and spring precipitation may 
make a much more encouraging prospect when the 
growing season gets under way. 

The first few days in December moderate snow 
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and rain fell in the dry area, which embraced Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, relieving the drought to 
some extent, but the condition of the fields is so 
poor that the entire West seems likely to have a 
small crop next year. In many sections this mois- 
ture was the first that had fallen since early in 
the fall. 

It is of course too early to estimate yields, but 
on the present acreage sown in Kansas and the low 
condition the outlook is not for more than 100,000,- 
000 bushels. 

* * * 

Fred Hoose of the Norris Grain Company, Kan- 
sas City, has been elected a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

* Cie 

Allen Logan of the Logan Bros. Grain Com- 
pany, recently made extensive inquiries as to farm 
reserves of wheat and stocks in mills and elevators 
in the four important Winter wheat states. The re- 
sults showed that in Kansas farm reserves around 
the latter part of November were about 24 per cent 
and stocks in mills and elevators 12,877,000 bushels. 
In Missouri reserves amounted to 15 per cent while 
the supply in secondary hands was 985,000 bushels; 
Oklahoma, 12 per cent and 1,378,000 bushels; Ne- 
braska, 24% per cent and 1,084,000 bushels. 

* * * 

A recent report by the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture estimates the cost of raising the 1921 
eorn crop at 62 cents a bushel of which 37.2 cents 
is actual operating expenses, including seed, and 
24.8 cents is rental on land, figured at 40 per cent 
of the crop. The average farm value of the en- 
tire state, November 1, was about 40 cents, rang- 
ing from 25 cents in Atchison County to 70 cents in 
Ozark County. 

* * * 

The grain trade in the Southwest is still feeling 
the effects of congestion at Galveston. There has 
been some progress made in getting rid of the ac- 
cumulated supplies of wheat there, but there is still 
a surplus, and the embargo against further ship- 
ments is still in effect and probably will be for some 
time to come. Consequently there is no incentive 
to make shipments to that market, except for mix- 
ing or other special purposes and general dullness is 
apparent in many branches of the trade. Every day 
brings further details of the unusual situation that 
has developed at Galveston. Losses to shippers have 
been enormous in many cases, both as a result of 
the declining market and the deterioration in qual- 
ity. Hundreds of cars have been carried on track 
for weeks and weeks, 

The last figures from there showed about 1,800 
cars on track, which compared with close to 3,000 
cars at the time the embargo was first put in force 
nearly two months ago. At the time the embargo 
was announced several thousand additional were en 
route. At the same time that grain on track has 
been cleaned up there has been a reduction in cars 
enroute also, so that the situation at present is 
not far from normal. The first of the month it was 
announced that tonnage for 375.000 bushels of wheat 
to be loaded this month had been arranged, which 
is a fair start. Kansas City firms recently shipped 
100,000 bushels of good wheat to Galveston for mix- 
ing purposes with the lower grade grain. 

* * * 

Export trade at the Gulf ports the past few weeks 
has been dull and premiums have generally fol- 
lowed a lower trend. Foreign buyers have been in 
the market chiefly for parcels to fill out other car- 
goes. <A little of the surplus wheat at Galveston has 
been sent to Mexico, but the total was too small to 
have any bearing on the general situation. There 
has been an occasional demand for corn from abroad. 

* * * 

An epidemic of a severe form of smallpox in Kan- 
sas City resulted in general orders by the health 
board for everyone to be vaccinated and for insti- 
tutions of a public nature to take all precautions pos- 
sible to prevent the spreading of the disease. The 
Board of Trade had two physicians who examined 
members and visitors and no new cards were issued 
to visitors unless they were vaccinated. 

= * 2 


Charles T. Neal, who died recently in Omaha, was 
a member of the Kansas City Board of Trade from 
1906 to 1917 and was well known among the grain 
trade in all parts of the country. When in Kansas 
City he was president of the Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin 
Grain Company, which operated the Murray Eleva- 
tor. He left when the Government Grain Corpora- 
tion was organized to become second vice-president 
and regional director at Omaha. After the war he 
organized the Neal Grain Company at Omaha. 

. = > 

Financial conditions among country grain dealers 
are probably the worst in many years, according to 
reports by terminal concerns. The recent declines 
in grain have caused severe losses to many shippers 
and they are finding little or no opportunity to 
strengthen their position. Overdrafts have become 
almost a matter of routine and there are few con- 
cerns’ that have not carried paper of that sort re- 
cently. The policy has been to give the shipper 
every opportunity to make payment and it is not 
thought that the ultimate losses will be large. Mort- 
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gages have been given to cover many of the over- 
drafts. Recent easing of interest rates has not been 
a reflection of financial conditions in the country, it 
was said. 
” = = 

Upon petition of the Farmers’ Union Co-operative 
Association, a receiver has been appointed for the 
Frank B. Clay Grain Company of Kansas City. The 
receiver is Ben C. Moore, who gave bond of $10,000, 
signed by W. T. Kemper and C. W. Lonsdale. The 
petition of the co-operative association tells the whole 
story. The Clay company had bought and sold grain 
for the Farmers’ Union Co-operative Association, 
which has principal offices at Bison, Kansas. The 
grain company now owes the co-operative association 
$5,114.06. The petition states that the Clay company 
had, in the course of its business, been compelled to 
accept long time notes and other property in lieu of 
cash, one such item being a large farm; and that 
the property so received was not acceptable at banks. 
The result is that the grain company, though havy- 
ing assets probably in excess of $150,000, is practic- 
ally unable to meet its immediate obligations, which 
reach it is said about $25,000. The grain company, 
by its president F. B. Clay, admitted allegations, and 
joined in the request for a receiver to conserve the 
valuable assets. ise 
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CCORDING to the monthly report of the statis- 
A tician of the Commercial Exchange, the stock 

of grain in public warehouses in Philadelphia on 
December 1 was: 2,659,222 bushels wheat, 143,343 
bushels corn and 204,436 bushels oats compared with 
2.489,946 bushels wheat, 252,358 bushels corn,and 227,- 
258 bushels oats on November 1, and 1,899,684 bush- 
els wheat, 40,783 bushels corn and 256,842 bushels 
oats on December 1, 1920. Receipts of grain at Phil- 
adelphia during the month of November were: 7,296,- 
$42 bushels. wheat, 350,458 bushels corn, 221,534 bush- 
els oats, 14,860 bushels rye and 2,500 bushels barley. 
Exports from this port during the month of Novem- 
ber were: 6,773,974 bushels wheat and 392,659 bush- 
els corn. 


* * * 
John O. Foering, former chief grain inspector of 
the Commercial Exchange, and wife have left for 


Dunedin, Fla., where they will stay for the winter. 
= = * 

S. S. Boas of Fairmount, Lancaster County, Pa., has 
harvested the best crop of corn in that section and is 
said to be the finest in quality. He obtained 75 bush- 
els of shelled corn from the acre. 

* * * 

Norwood P. Holland, recently appointed manager of 
the E. L. Rogers & Co., grain and hay merchants, has 
returned to his office after being confined to his home 
for nearly five weeks with bronchial pneumonia. 

* * * 

Levan & Boyd Company, grain and feed merchants, 

has moved its office to 591 Bourse Building. 
* * * 

The feed business of Bert Herriott at Jamestown, 
Pa., was recently purchased by Russell Urbt and F. 
Ivan Law, who will hereafter trade under the name 
of Webb & Law. 

* > * 

Maurice B. Smyser has obtained the title to the 
property of Strayer Bros., York, Pa., which consists 
of a large grain and feed warehouse together with 
machinery and appliances used in the handling of 
grain and kindred products. Forty-two thousand dol- 
lars is given as the consideration. 

* * * 

The Parker Commission Company has been des- 
ignated as forwarding agents for the American Re- 
lief Administration, handling all its supplies, and 
continuing in the same capacity with P. N. Gray & 
Co., Inc., of New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

Megee Steer Company, Hudson Shipping Company, 
Inc., John L. Turnbull, representing Furness, Withy 
Company, W. A. Lansker, I..Ginsburg and National 
Flour Company, have been elected to membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

* . * 

Columbia V. Miller, widow of the late L. F. Miller, 
founder of the grain firm in Philadelphia of that 
name, died November 14 at her late residence 1521 
Lehigh Avenue, 

* * 7 

Frederick Rasmussen, secretary of Agriculture of 
Pennsylvania, in a statement on wheat grading, said 
it was bound to come as soon as the farmers of Penn- 
Sylvania awoke to the fact that they were losing 
money under the present system. Mr. Rasmussen said 
he had evidence that carelessness in handling wheat 
caused direct loss to the farmer. He claims he can 
add $2,000,000 to farmers’ bank accounts in a few 
years if a grading plan, such as adopted for potatoes 
and apples, can be secured for wheat. Demonstra- 
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tions of the method of grading wheat are being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Markets. The actual method 
of grading is being shown by the use of a portable 
equipment for use at country shipping points. De- 
monstrations have been made recently in Berks, 
York, Center and Erie Counties and will be made 
shortly in Union, Adams and others. 
- x = = 

Albert J. Dando, elevator agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has returned to his office in the Bourse 
after being confined to his home for several weeks 
with an attack of typhoid fever. 

= 7 * 

Emanual H. Price and Winfield S. Woodward, rep- 
resenting the Commercial Exchange, have returned 
from the convention of the Atlantic Deep Waterways 
Association, held at Savannah, Ga., November 15 to 18. 
James T. Kernan, secretary of the Philadelphia Mari- 
time Exchange, was appointed chairman of the Cre- 
dentials Committee of the Association at the Savan- 
nah convention. 

= = = 

Samuel H. Young, grain and feed merchant, has re- 
turned to his business after having been confined to 
his home with a nervous breakdown. 

* . = 

The Osceola Trading Company, Lancaster, Pa., has 
been incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania, to 
deal in grain, etc., with a capital of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are Jacob S. Shirk, Gordonville, Pa., and 
John S. Zimmerman, Lancaster, Pa. 

* = = 

The City Council of Erie, Pa., considered the claim 
made by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for ex- 
emption from taxes on the grain elevator and tower 
located at the old Anchor Line Docks; on November 
15. The grain elevators are assessed at $140,000 and 
the tower at $25,000 in the new assessment. 

= * * 

Frank M. Turnbull, who is now eastern representa- 
tive of the Hall-Baker Grain Company of Kansas City, 
with offices in the Bourse, has returned from a two 
weeks’ business trip through Pennsylvania where he 
was visiting millers. He says he found business ex- 
tremely dull, that many mills were entirely shut down 
and to say the least the trade is very discouraging, 
and that the farmers are not willing to sell their 
wheat at the present time, but are holding for a 
higher price. 

* > * 

Wm. P. Brazer & Sons received the first new corn 
in this market November 7. The shipment was made 
from Kent County, Del, and contained 600 bags of 
new Yellow corn. It was in splendid condition and 
graded No. 2 Yellow, weighed 5614 pounds to the 
bushel, contained 15 per cent moisture and sold for 
61 cents on the dock. 

= * = 

According to the figures issued by the statistical 
bureau of the State Department of Agriculture, 
weather conditions caused a marked decline in the 
Pennsylvania oats crop. The aggregate of the crop 
was 22,511,859 bushels, or nearly 811,000 bushels 
less than in the previous year. The acreage was 1,- 
146,543. Berks, Somerset, York and Westmoreland 
Counties were the leading producers. 

* > * 

The number of cars unloaded at the Girard Point 
Elevator during the month of’ November, 1921, was: 
2,221 wheat, and 146 corn; at Port Richmond Eleva- 
tor, 2,207 wheat, 18 corn and one rye; at Twentieth 
Street Elevator, 13 corn, 56 oats, one rye and four 
buckwheat; making a grand total of 5,607 cars. 

= . * 

Attempts to eliminate the middleman by co-opera- 
tive dealer buying associations were repudiated by 
the Southeastern Pennsylvania Feed Merchants Asso- 
ciation when the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted at a recent meeting held at Lans- 
dale, Pa.: 

“Whereas, there has been organized a number of 
concerns throughout the country, whose object is to 
act as purchasing agencies for retail dealers, and 

“Whereas, one of the methods employed is that of 
selling stock to retail dealers, and 

“Whereas, in our opinion these purchasing com- 
panies do not perform a service commensurate with 
the charges made, and 

“Whereas, the methods of these concerns are 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the feed 
distributors; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Southeastern Pennsylvania Feed 
Merchants Association in convention assembled, go on 
record as being opposed to the principle of, and the 
method employed by such buying associations.” 

Among other business of the meeting a committee 
was appointed to compile a list of recognized feed 
dealers. The application for membership of the Sam- 
uel L. Shively Company of Jenkintown, Pa., was ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee. 


IT IS stated by H. A. Wickstrom, chief grain in- 
spector for the Port of Galveston, that a total of 3,- 
175,000 bushels of wheat was exported through 
there during the month of November as compared 
with 2,276,378 bushels for the preceding month. 
During November a total of 68,571 bushels of rye 
also was exported through Galveston, all of the lat- 
ter grain going to Venice. 
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the people of Toledo at the November election 
and became effective November 27. This causes 
the Produce Exchange sessions to open at 10:30 a. 
m. and close at 2:15 p. m. which correspond to 9:30 
a. m. and 1:15 p. m. in Chicago. 
* = = 
J. C. Husted, represented the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change at the hearing on the Capper-Tincher Law in 
Chicago, November 17. 


FE, te pe0 standard time was adopted by vote of 


* * = 


L. A. Mennel, of Mennel Milling Company, Fred 
Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., and Kent Keilholtz, of 
Southworth & Co., attended the fall convention of the 
Ohio Millers Association in Columbus, November 15 
and 16. H. R. Devore, president of the Exchange, at- 
tended the International Livestock Exposition at Chi- 
cago. 

= * * 

Joseph Banforth, representing Simpson, Hendee 
& Co., of New York City and H. L. Frisinger, of 
Moser & Frisinger, of Rockford, Ohio, called on the 
Raymond P. Lipe Company not long ago. 

= = = 

H. C. Dachsteiner, grain dealer of Waldron, Mich.; 
O. A. Meyer, manager of Erlin Grain & Supply Com- 
pany, Erlin, Ohio; Fred Hanna, miller of Pioneer, 
Ohio; and E. R. Riethmiller, of S. M. Isbell & Co., 
of Jackson, Mich., were recent visitors at the office 
of W. H. Morehouse & Co. 

= = = 

Jack Lawrence, of the Schissler Seed Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Homer Flanagan, of the Crawfords- 
ville Seed Company, of Crawfordsville, Ind., called on 
the seed trade here last week. 

= > * 

The following callers from Chicago were on Ex- 
change recently: W. E. White and W. C. Renstrom 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company, J. E. Delaney, 
of E. W. Wagner & Co., Fred Bascom of Bartlett 
Frazier Co., and Geo. M. Bingham of Thompson & 
McKinnon. 

* * * 
representing Northrup, King & Co., 
ealled on J. F. Zahm & Co., 


Hal Fischer, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently. 

= = * 

Kent Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., and W. A. 
Boardman, of The East Side Iron Hlevator Company, 
were recipients of the 32nd degree in Masonry at 
the fall reunion of Toledo Consistory A. A. S. R. this 
week. 

= = = 

E. G. Brewer, a representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of Washington, D. C. who 
has charge of the “corn borer” quarantine in nor- 
thern Ohio visited the Produce Exchange and con- 
ferred with the Toledo grain shippers and receivers, 
December 10. 

* = = 

Other recent callers at the Exchange were: Eli 
Short, of Stryker, Ohio; A. J. Fetterman, of Haskins, 
Ohio; G. O. Cruikshank, of Leipsic, Ohio; Louie 
Sloan, of Grelton, Ohio; C. H. Kortier, of Bradner, 
Ohio; P. Lugenbill, and P. Short, of Archbold, Ohio 


and Wm. Jossman of Detroit, Mich. 


. *- 


About 25 of the farmers elevators, located in the 
territory surrounding Lima, Ohio, have been merged 
into a shipping association to be known as the Ohio 
Central Equity Exchange Association. The head- 
quarters will be at Lima where they expect to erect 
a large transfer elevator of sufficient capacity to han- 
dle the shipments of member elevators, whose annual 
business amounts to about 2,500 cars of all kinds 
of grain. D. A. Bricker, of Convoy, Ohio, was elected 
president; A. C. M. Fetter, of Weilersville, Ohio, vice- 
president and J. O. Coss, of Lima, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. 

* = * 

The large hay warehouse of the Raymond P. Lipe 
Company, was destroyed by fire November 16. About 
400 tons of hay was burned with a loss of $15,000. 
Origin of the fire is unknown. 

* = * 

The managers of the farmers’ elevators of north- 
western Ohio held their monthly meeting at the Boody 
House, Toledo, November 29. About 25 were present. 

* > 

Lee G. Macomber, traffic commissioner of The To- 
ledo Produce Exchange, has filed with the Ohio Utili- 
ties Commission a’complaint against 11 railroads en- 
tering Toledo, attacking present switching rules and 
charges declaring them to be unreasonable and too 
high, as compared with those in effect outside the 
state. ’ 

* * s 

John. A. Smith, of The S. W. Flower Company, re- 

turned Monday from a four weeks’ trip to Florida. 
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December i. 1921 
NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 


BY T.-J. CUNNINGHAM 

Harley Althouse, of Marseilles, was appointed by 
the County Farm Bureau Executive Committee as the 
Farm Bureau representative on the County Elevator 
Board, which was organized at Upper Sandusky re- 
cently. 

Looe oe | 

The rotten corn loss in Hancock County :was re- 
ported as running as high as 10 per cent in many 
fields. 

* * * 

An 800-acre farm in Ohio is able to shaw an an- 
nual increase of 8,000 bushels of corn, which, it is 
claimed, is due to new strains of corn and improved 
methods suggested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These suggestions have been followed for 20 
years, and a careful record kept. The increase for the 
last 10 years averages 10 bushels an acre over pre- 
vious years. 

* * * 

State Federal crop statistician, C. J. West, an- 
nounced recently that the Winter wheat has never 
been in better condition in Ohio than it is this fall. 

* * * 

The elevator at Blakeslee, Ohio, is reported to have 
been destroyed by fire. It contained 1,000 bushels of 
corn at the time. 

* * * 

Extensive repairs are being made to the Monnett 
Elevator Company’s elevator at Monnett, Ohio. A 
new wagon scale and a wagon dump will be installed, 
the elevator legs will be lengthened, all of the bins 
will be hoppered, and numerous other changes will be 
made so as to put the elevator in first-class working 
order. The elevator will be operated by The Sneath- 
Cunningham Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 

* * * 

The new elevator of the Carey Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Company, Carey, Ohio, seems unable to get rid of 
its “hoodoo.” Although completed nearly two years, 
it has never been used, and at last reports it was still 


idle awaiting the installation of meters. 


* * * 


Following a survey of the crops of 88 counties in 
Ohio, George U. Marvin, chief of the State Bureau of 
Markets, makes the grain crop 70 to 75 per cent of 
normal. Corn is best, with 90 per cent. In Fulton 
County, in the northwestern section, wheat averages 


15 bushels, oats 25, and corn 45 bushels to the acre. ° 


In the southwestern corner, Shelby County reports 

wheat and oats poor in yield, with corn about 75 per 

cent of an average. Delaware County, in the central 

portion, reports wheat, corn and oats under normal. 
* * * 

On November 19, H. D. Miller, former manager of 
the Bucyrus Mill & Elevator Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
left for Florida where he will spend the winter. 

* * * 

Farmers in the territory between Millersville and 
Rising Sun are sowing an unusual amount of rye this 
year. The reason given is that rye is a much safer 
crop than wheat and less liable to be winter-killed. 

* 2 & 

At an annual meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., mem- 
bers of the Gleaners’ Clearing House Association, an- 
nounced the intention of withholding their crops from 
the market until more favorable prices prevail. They 
own or control about 25 elevators in Ohio and Michi- 


gan. 


* * * 


County agents have procured samples of the Euro- 
pean corn borers from Massachussetts, and will dis- 
play them to farmers in the northern part of the 
state to aid them in recognizing the pest. 

* * * 

Hancock County’s corn yield this fall was the best 
of any western Ohio county, according to C. J. West, 
Federal crop reporter. The average yield was 44 bush- 
els an acre, with 74 per cent merchantable, 

* * * 

In Sandusky County, one wheat field sown 11 days 
before fly free date, was found to be entirely in- 
fested with Hessian fly. 

* * * 

It is reported that the Ohio Central Equity Ex- 
change Association will build a large elevator at Lima, 
Ohio, with a handling capacity of 6,000,000 bushels 
of grain annually. The exchange represents 20 co- 
operative elevators in Ohio and eastern Indiana. D. 
A. Bricker, Convoy, Ohio, is president, and J. O. Coss, 
Lima, secretary-treasurer. 

* * s 

In Fremont, the average daily loss of coal from 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, by thieves, is 
fixed at three tons. 

': £8 

The Erie Lumber & Supply Company has purchased 
the flour mill of the Sandusky Milling Company, and 
will operate it as a saw and planing mill. 

* * s 

Arthur Powell is now personally looking after his 
elevator at Kansas, Ohio. His former partner, Mr. 
Mitchell, is no longer associated with him. 

* * * 

On Friday, December 9, C. W. Bransford, of the 
Bransford Milling Company, Owensboro, Ky., called 
upon the millers of Tiffin in the interest of the Com- 
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munity Millers Association, and we are informed that 

he was quite successful. The membership of the 

Community Millers Association is made up of millers 

whose plants have a capacity of 200 barrels or less. 
* * * 

Of late, coal salesmen have been complaining of 
numerous cancellations of orders due to the continued 
warm weather. The freezing weather and snow of 
the past week should help out that situation. 

* * * 

The first of a series of meetings has been called by 
State Director of Commerce Phipps, to determine 
whether freight rates on grain and agricultural prod- 
ucts are excessive. The actual investigation is in the 
hands of George J. Bolander, traffic expert of the 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

At least four bushels more corn per acre may be 
had from seed that is dried carefully, over that 
picked from the crib in the spring, according to re- 
cent tests made at the Ohio Experiment Station Farm 
at Wooster. : 
Cn 

Charles Latchaw and R. W. Graham of Defiance, 
spoke at the recent monthly meeting of Northwest 
Ohio Grain Dealers Association in Bowling Green. 

* * * 

After T, H. Parks, state entomologist, had mads> an 
investigation of wheat plants here, December 8, he an- 
nounced that the wheat is practically free from the 
Hessian fly and is expected to yield better next year 
than for many years. 

* * * 

The wheat in this section has in no way beea in- 
jured by the weather, and is still in excellent shape. 
The alternate mild and freezing weather has gradual- 
ly toughened the wheat so that it will be better able 
to withstand a real, hard freeze. 

: * * * 

There has been an increased movement of wheat 
during the past two weeks, but the present set back 
in prices may have the effect of checking it again. 

The writer recently received a letter from his 
brother, who is chief engineer of one of the big lake 
freighters. The letter was dated November 28, from 
the Straits of Mackinaw, and as it is quite interest- 
ing and gives quite a vivid picture of life as it is 
lived on the big grain carriers to-day, part of it is 
quoted herewith: ‘We took a load of hard coal to 
Milwaukee, but as they were anxious for us to get up 
to Lake Superior for a load of grain, they worked 
night and day unloading us so that we were not long 
in Milwaukee, having arrived late Saturday and leav- 
ing again Sunday afternoon. Had a stiff head-wind 
up Lake Michigan, and had to fill up pretty well with 
water and ease up on speed to keep from pounding. 
These boats make quite a fuss in a seaway, when 
they are light. Don’t know whether we are to go to 
Ft. William or Duluth, but will possibly receive or- 
ders at the “Soo’—or by wireless, as our outfit is in 
commission now. Last night the operator could hear 
the Chicago Grand Opera program. Some parts of it 
were faulty, but if our equipment included a vacuum 
tube instead of a crystal detector, it could all be 
heard very clearly. We pick up messages from boats 
on the ocean, and have received messages sent out 
from Berlin. It is quite interesting. The high-pow- 
ered station, at Arlington, sends out the time and 
weather broadcast over the country at 10 p.m, Be- 
fore doing this, they send out a warning, which is a 
series of dashes—25 or 30—repeated three or four 
times, with a long dash indicating the time on the 
hour at 10. All other stations keep quiet and listen 
in when the warning is sent out, and tune their in- 
struments to the proper wave length—about 600 me- 
ters—which makes it easier to hear. The amateurs 
are confined to 200 meters, which keeps them from in- 
terfering. After the time and weather, the press news 
is sent out, and of course, we pick up the very latest 
news. They are reporting eight inches of ice in the 
slips at Ft. William, so we may have some ice to 
break before we get back, if the weather continues 
cold. A lot of boats will lay up in various ports this 
winter with grain in storage. At Buffalo, 42 boats 
were lying behind the breakwater with grain for win- 
ter storage.” 

* * * 

According to figures just compiled there was a to- 
tal of 1,598,047 tons of coal shipped from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad docks, at Sandusky, during the 
navigation season just ended, as against 1,440,618 tons 
in 1920 and 1,287,100 in 1919. 

* * oF 

On the first of the year Miss Mary Kuntz, business 
manager of the Leipsic Grain Company, Leipsic, Ohio, 
will take office as treasurer of Leipsic. 

* * * 

The new elevator of Wm. Gregg & Sons, at Upper 
Sandusky, is now under roof. During the early part 
of last week the metal siding was being put on, Some 
concrete work in the pits still remains to be done, but 
the contractor expects to have the elevator completed 
by the first of the year at the latest. 


REPORTS from many parts of the Province of 
Ontario that grain is germinating in the shock 
owing to the long spell of wet weather are caus- 
ing some concern as to the supply of a sufficient 
quantity of seed grain of high germinating quality 
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for next year. Hon. J. A. Maharg, Provincial Min- 
ister of Agriculture, is having a questionnaire sent 
to all the crop correspondents of the Department 
of Agriculture to ascertain how much of the grain 
yet unthreshed has been affected and the probable 
quantity of wheat from early threshing still held 
in the farmers’ granaries. Mr. Maharg is also se- 
curing from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Hle- 
vator Company information as to how much wheat 
the company has in store in its elevators, and 
every effort is being made to secure all the infor- 
mation available at the earliest date so as to pre- 
vent any possibility of a shortage of good seed 
next spring. 


NEW FEED ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 

President Ben H. Clement of the Grain Dealers 
National Association has appointed the following 
Arbitration Committee to act in disputes in feed 
transactions: J. A. Caldwell of the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; H. R. Wilbur of the Ames- 
Burns Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; and Jay Can- 
field of the Fraser-Smith Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FARMERS’ DEALERS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

As we go to press, December 13-15, the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of South Dakota is hold- 
ing its annual convention at Huron. Among the 
features of the program is a debate on Terminal 
Marketing between Frank M. Myers, secretary of 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and B. F. Benson of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. The prin- 
cipal speakers will be Governor W. H. McMaster 
of South Dakota and Ex-Governor Deneen of [lli- 
nois. The latter will speak on “World Conditions 
and the Co-operative Movement.” President John 
JT. Belk will preside. 


REDUCTION IN RATES 
Transportation Commissioner W. K. Vandiver of 
the National Association recently issued the fol- 
lowing statement as to rates: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
Special Permission 55940 relating to a proposed re- 
duction of 10 per cent in all rates throughout the 
United States on products of the farm, garden, range 
and orchard. The details are quite lengthy and 
among other commodities specific mention is made 
of various grains and grain products. 

On certain traffic ta New England points, the car- 
riers are authorized to make the reduced rates effec- 
tive on notice of five days; on all other traffic they 
are authorized to give notice of one day. It is pro- 
vided further that the new rates shall be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission not later than 
December 31. 

It is my understanding that this Special Permis- 
sion was issued in compliance with a request from 
the carriers and that the reduced rates are to re- 
main in effect for a period of six months as provided 
in a resolution adopted at a meeting of the railway 
executives in New York, November 16. It is also 
understood that any reduction in the rates made 
since the general advance, August 26, 1920, is to con- 
stitute a part of this 10 per cent. 


The Mesa Co-operative Company of Roy, N. M., 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. Its assets are 
$27,614.38; its liabilities are $47,958.32. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by the 
Griffith Union Grain & Trading Company of Ruff, 
Wash. The firm’s liabilities are listed at $52,154.60. 

The Frank B. Clay Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been placed into receivers’ hands. 
B. C. Moore was appointed receiver by the court. 

The Farmers & Merchants Elevator Company 
of Montevideo, Minn., has closed its doors. Its 
liabilities are $65,000; assets, $37,000. 


A receiver has been appointed for the grain busi- 
ness formerly conducted at Frankfort, S. D., by Ed 
Lindgren. Liabilities of the firm amount to about 
$65,000; assets, $10,000. 


The F. G. Sprague Company, grain and stock 
brokers of Fort Wayne, Ind., has gone into bank- 
ruptcy. The company’s liabilities are $897,128; its 
assets $280,887. A receiver has been appointed. 

E. P. Beaver is receiver for the Mardenis Equity 
Exchange which has elevators at Mardenis (Hunt- 
ington p. 0.), Roanoke and Simpson, Ind. The as- 
sets of the company are $45,000; liabilities, $70,000. 

Judge Hazel of the Federal Court at Buffalo on 
December 5 placed the Curtiss Grain Corporation 
of Buffalo, N. Y., into receivers’ hands. William A. 
Riley and Maxwell M. Nowak were named as re- 
ceivers. 

Se ne ee 


BASED on a yield of 10 bushels per acre, farm- 
érs of Wells County, Minn., figure the cost of rais- 
ing wheat this year was $1.58 per bushel. This 
means quite a loss—on paper. 

In SPITE of the severe drought, the Netherlands 
produced 8,686,000 bushels of wheat, 16,645,000 
bushels of rye; 3,651,000, barley; and 21,288,000, 
oats. The totals of wheat, rye and oats are from 25 
to 500 per cent more than last year. 

IN 1920 the Panama Canal passed 18,042 tons of 
wheat from Pacific ports to Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
In the same time 355,524 tons of flour were shipped 
from Pacific to Atlantic and Gulf Seaboards. 
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Capitalized at $20,000, the Hinman Coal & Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Medway, Mass. 


The 12,000-bushel elevator of the Light Bros. at 
Littlefield (Avon p. 0.), N. Y., has been completed. 

James Slayton of Naples, N. Y., has sold his 
grain and feed business to J. R. Fenton, who for- 
merly had a flour mill at Canandaigua, N. Y. 


The Farmers Co-operative Exchange has pur- 
chased the grain business of D. H. McHugh at Mid- 
dlebury, Conn., formerly operated by Thomas & 
Weeks. 

A new grain elevator is to be erected near the 
present elevator of the City Grain Company of 
Marlboro, Mass., for that concern. The addition 
will have capacity for between four and five car- 
loads of bulk grain. 

Extensive changes are being made to the Cosby 
plant at Brattleboro, Vt., which is now operated by 
the Chas. M. Cox Company of Boston, Mass. It 
is probable that they will build a new building, in- 
stalling feed machinery. 


IOWA 


The new elevator of D. E. Benton at Westside, 
Iowa, has been completed. 


M. Adams succeeds J. J. Hemingson as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Company at Ireton, Iowa. 


The capital stock of the Farmers Grain Com- 
pany at Latimer, Iowa, has been changed to $40,- 
000. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Waukee, 
Iowa, has equipped its plant with a 10-ton scale 
and dumps. 


Kirby Shadle is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Company of Greenfield, Iowa, 
by O. N. Olson. 


A motor has been installed and repairs made to 
the elevator of the Farmers Hlevator Company 
at Bagley, Iowa. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Holstein, Iowa, has been increased by a 
new issue of stock. 

The Farmers Union Grain Company of Lake 
View, Iowa, has equipped its plant with a new 
Howe 10-ton Motor Truck Scale. 


Ellen A. Kessler is president of the Kessler 
Grain Company which was recently incorporated 
at Marshalltown, Iowa. Its capital stock is $25,- 
000. 


The warehouse of the Farmers Co-operative Ex- 
change at Knoxville, Iowa, is to be enlarged in 
order to handle a full line of feeds in addition to 
salt. 


The elevator of the Ray Grain Company of Max- 
well, lowa, of which Fred O. Ray is proprietor, has 
been purchased by the King-Wilder Grain Com- 
pany. 

The capital stock of the Independent Grain & 
Lumber Company of Mason City, Iowa, has been 
increased from $250,000 to $350,000. E. W. Tay- 
lor is. vice-president and C. H. Hamlin, secretary. 


Machinery, including a Hureka Cleaner, poultry 
feed polisher, cracked corn separator, grinder, 
Eureka Automatic Separator, Bird Scale, power 
shovels, attrition mill and motor, is to be installed 
for the May Grain Company of Independence, Iowa. 


WESTERN 

Wm. Klussman of Irving (Eugene p. o.), 
will equip his plant with a new grain cleaner. 

The new 15,000-bushel elevator of the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange at Raymond, Mont., has been 
completed. 

The offices and warehouses of the Wyoming Mill 
& Elevator Company at Cheyenne, Wyo., are being 
remodeled. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Company of 
Musselshell, Mont., is conducted under the man- 
agement of Roy O. Traer. 

S. W. Pickering & Co., of Montesano, Wash., have 
purchased an interest in the C. C. Strayer Grain 
Company of Aberdeen, Wash. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Company of 
Seattle, Wash., has placed the West Seattle Ele- 
yator, which it recently purchased, into operation. 

A 25,000-bushel cribbed elevator with 11 bins 
has been completed at Woodside, Mont., for the 
Missouri Mercantile Company. The elevator is 


Ore., 


1,500 bushels, a 10-ton scale, 100-bushel hopper 


scale and a dual cleaner. 


The Farmers Union Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Deertrail, Colo., by A. Peterson 
and J. C. Ballard. The company is capitalized at 
$20,000. 


The elevator of the Farmers Mutual Grain & Sup- 
ply Company at Coffee Creek, Mont., has been dis- 
continued by the P. F. Brown Company, of Lewis- 
town, Mont. 


The elevator, coal sheds and warehouses of the 
Wyoming Mill & Elevator Company at Burns, 
Wyo., have been purchased for $4,000 by the Farm- 
ers Elevator & Milling Company. 

The elevator of the Washington County Farmers 
Union at Akron, Colo., has been overhauled and 
equipped with new blower, car puller and 10 horse- 
power motor. ,Other machinery in the elevator has 
been repaired. 

Extensive improvements have been made to the 
branch of the Nicholls-Loomis Company. of Los 
Angeles, Calif., at Santa Ana, Calif. A new ware- 
house has been constructed and new machinery for 
cleaning grain has been installed. 


CANADA 

The Keppner Elevator Company, Ltd., 
nipeg, Man., has been incorporated. 

The Peaker-Gibson Grain Company of Winnipeg, 
Man., is succeeded there by the Peaker Grain Com- 
pany. 

The Brooks Elevator Company of Fort Williams, 


of Win- 


Ont., will construct an addition to its elevator at: 


a cost of $30,000. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, grain merchants of Win- 
nipeg, Man., contemplate the erection of an eleva- 
tor at Port Arthur, Ont. 


N. M. Patterson is contemplating the erection of 
a new elevator at Fort William, Ont. He has 
bought the site for the elevator. 


The Prince Albert Elevator Company, Ltd., of 
Prince Albert, Sask., has been incorporated and 
registered with a capital stock of $20,000. 

The construction of a grain elevator at Montreal, 
Que., is contemplated by the Harbor Commission. 
M. P. Fennell is secretary of the commission. 


A charter to operate under the laws of the Proy- 
ince of Ontario has been taken out by Davidson & 
Smith, grain and elevator operators at Ft. William. 


George Langley has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company of Winnipeg, Sask. He succeeds H. A. 
Maharg. 

The Gillespie Elevator Company of Edmonton, 
Alta., has engaged J. B. Stewart as manager. He 
was formerly manager of the United Grain Grow- 
ers at Olds, Alta. 


The elevator of the Terminal Grain Company, 
Ltd., of Calgary, Ont., has been purchased by the 
Home Grain Company, Ltd. It will operate the 
elevator under the management of R. M. Mahoney. 

Construction has commenced on the addition to 
the Northwestern Elevator Company at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. It is announced the building will be 
completed next spring and will be ready for op- 
eration by the middle of next September. ‘The 
elevator addition will cost $700,000 and will con- 
sist of 50 concrete tanks, 22 feet in diameter and 
95 feet high, giving the plant an aggregate capac- 
ity of more than 900,000 bushels. Cleaning ma- 
chinery will be installed to clean 8,000 bushels of 
grain per hour. 


INDIANA 


The new elevator of H. H. Crum at Milan, Ind., 
has been completed and is ready for receiving grain. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Ligonier, Ind., has engaged Frank O’Dell of Geneva 
as manager. 


A feed grinder and crusher are to be installed 
in the elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company of Seymour, Ind. The company 
has started a branch feed store and grain exchange 
at Brownstown. 


A grain elevator is being erected at Lawrence, 
Ind., for the Farmers Terminal Grain & Feed 
Company. The elevator has a capacity of 6,000 
bushels. Modern machinery for cleaning’ and 


ates at Indianapolis, Cumberland and Bridgeport. 
V. Welling is branch manager at Lawrence. 


The elevator of George O. Dunn at Philadelphia 
(Greenfield p. 0.), Ind., has been purchased by R. 
EH. Whitaker. 


The E. N. Cook Elevator office at Plymouth, Ind., 
has been remodeled and a new floor laid and the 
office painted. 


Martin Cutsinger has leased the elevator of the 
Nading Bros., at Flat Rock, Ind. W. R. Nading 
will be manager. 


The Stafford Grain Company of Mooreland, Ind., 
is succeeded in business there by the Mooreland 
Co-operative Company. 


The Fowlerton Elevator & Feed Company of 
Fowlerton, Ind., has completed its new coal bunk- 
ers and 22x72 foot warehouse. 


The new 15,000-bushel elevator of the Spiceland 
Grain Company at Spiceland, Ind., has been com- 
pleted. Fred Paul is manager. 


A larger building has been put in at Guernsey 
(Reynolds p. o.), Ind., for E. C. Kellenburger. It 
will be used for grain storage. 


O. S. Torbet has resigned as manager for the 
Farmers Mill & Blevator Company at Columbia 
City, Ind. He is succeeded by F. O. Fagler. 


H. O. Batman, Ora Heathe, Ray Sallust, H. Hos- 
tetter and Morton Smith have incorporated at Bain- 
bridge, Ind., as the Bainbridge Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 


The capacity of the Co-operative Elevator at 
Winamac, Ind., is to be increased. Another build- 
ing has been secured which will be used in the 
business. 


The Gessie Grain Company of Gessie, Ind., has 
installed a feed grinder in its new warehouse. This 
will necessitate the installation of another 10 horse- 
power engine. 

The Indiana Grain, Feed & Coal Company of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has been dissolved as a cor- 
poration. Other companies, it is reported, will take 
over the business. 


The elevators at Columbus and Nortonburg (Hope 
p. 0.), Ind., are now operated by F. C. Griffith. The 
elevators were formerly owned and operated by 
H. C. Griffith who died last February. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


The W. B. Johnstone Company will rebuild its 
elevator at Pond Creek, Okla. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Hobart, Okla., is to be enlarged and improved. 


The Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator ‘Company 
succeeds the Bolin Hall Grain Company at Beaver, 
Okla. 


Considerable interest is being shown by the State 
Market Bureau of Atlanta, Ga., in the erection of 
a grain elevator at Cochran, Ga. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Mangum, Okla., is interested in the erection of a 
new 15,000-bushel elevator at Brinkham, Okla. 


A Schuler, H. C. Hutson and W. S. Corbin have 
incorporated at Chickasha, Okla., as the Expan- 
sion Grain Company. Its, capital stock is $30,000. 


A grain elevator is to be established at Smith- 
ville, Ga., for J. W. McDonald, who now has a 
flour mill there. The building will be 30x24 feet. 


The plant of the Moore Grain Company at 
Chickasha, Okla., is to be purchased by Jno. H. 
Snyder and F. L. Slusher. They will incorporate 
and operate it. 


The Siegel Grain Company of Dallas, Texas, is 
contemplating the opening of a branch office at 
Wortham, Texas. The company will also operate 
an elevator there. 


W. M. Dukes, L. C. Langwell and B. M. Nash 
have incorporated at Paden, Okla., as the Farm- 
ers Union Co-operative Exchange. The exchange 
is capitalized at $50,000. 

The Alabama Flour & Grain Company, capital- 
ized at $2,100, has been incorporated at Birming- 
ham, Ala. J. W. Davenport is president; Chas. 
B. Taylor, vice-president and S. J. Hollock, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Daniel Volmer’s new 30,000-bushel elevator at 
Anadarko, Okla. has been completed. It is 
equipped with a 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse 
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Motor, cleaner, pitless sheller, two stands of eleva- 
tor legs, ear corn feeder, and three high six roller 
corn mill. 


A grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being erected at Driftwood, Okla., for members of 
the National Wheat Growers. The elevator is of 
concrete construction and is fireproof. 


J. W. McDonald is building a grain elevator of 
3,000 bushels’ capacity at Wells’ Mill, near Ameri- 
cus, Ga. Modern machinery, including corn 
shucker and sheller, has been installed. 


The Pascagoula Grain, Feed & Fertilizer Com- 
pany has been organized at Pascagoula, Ala., with 
EH. E. Krebs as manager. The company will deal 
in grain, feed, commercial fertilizers, ete. 

A grain elevator of tile or wood construction 
with capacity for 20,000 bushels is to be erected 
at Ninnekah, Okla., for the Ninnekah Grain & 
Lumber Company. J. F. Bird is manager. 


The interest of Jesse Kitching in the Blair 
Grain Company at Texline, Texas, has been pur- 
chased by R. W. Blair. He will continue the busi- 
ness there and at Clayton and Dora, N. M. 

G. Mertz & Co., have discontinued their busi- 
ness as grain dealers at Mobile, Ala. For over 
30 years they have been engaged in the wholesale 
grain business, but now will handle produce only. 


THE DAKOTAS 

The Hunting Elevator Company of Baltic, S. D., 
is remodeling and repairing its elevator. 

H. E. Robideaux succeeds J. E. Hannon as mana- 
ger of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany at Parshall, N. D. 

Livestock is to be handled by the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Valley Springs, S. D., in con- 
nection with its grain business. 

The elevator of the Merchants Elevator Com- 
pany of Davenport, Iowa, at Moorefield (Renner 
p. 0.), S. D., has been sold by it. 

_ The elevator of the Steinecker-Kutschmer Ele- 
vator Company at Ashley, N. D., has been pur- 
chased by the Brorz Elevator Company. 

W. H. Stewart and four associates have pur- 
chased at sheriff’s sale the Farmers Hlevator at 
Wessington Springs, S. D. The consideration was 
$7,500. 

A potato warehouse has been completed at Hat- 
ton, N. D., by the Farmers Elevator Company. 
The firm expects to erect another one in the 
spring. 

J. L. 'Towbermann is now located at the Beach, 
N. D. elevator of the Occident Elevator Company. 
He was formerly manager for the Occident Eleva- 
tor at Hazen. 

The elevator of the Farmers Equity Elevator 
Company at Oriska, N. D., has been leased by the 
Farmers Elevator Company. Lease extends until 
June 30, 1922. 

Ed Alfsen has completed a new 40,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Melville, N. D. It is equipped with a dou- 
ble leg, 10-ton scale and 21-horsepower engine. 
The elevator has 16 bins. : 

Complete overhauling has been done to the ele- 
vator of the Farmers Elevator Company at Bloom 
(Jamestown p. o.), N. D. A new leg, cup, belt, 
rope drive and other new machinery have been in- 
stalled. The elevator has also been re-sided and 
painted. , : 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

The Milton Junction, Wis., elevator of L. Stop- 
penbach has been sold to Frank J. Albright. 

Roy Faught has resigned as manager of the 
Equity Elevator located at Mapleton, Minn. 

Repairs have been made to the elevator of 
George P. Sexauer & Son at Lake Benton, Minn. 

The Monarch Elevator Company has purchased 
the Northwestern Elevator at Granite Falls, Minn. 

The Farmers Elevator at Red Lake Falls, Minn., 
has been taken over by George Peterson and W. 
Schroeder. 

Louis Hanson & Co., own and operate the eleva- 
tor at Douglas, Minn., formerly owned by Ballard 
& Trimble. 

The elevator of the Electric Steel Elevator Com- 
pany at Ortonville, Minn., has been leased by the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange. 

The elevator at Grey Eagle, Minn., has been pur- 
chased by the Little Falls Milling Company and 
will be remodeled by it preparatory to operation. 

H. H. Theide has started in the grain business 
at Rochester, Minn. He was formerly manager of 
the Eyota Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Eyota, Minn. 

To deal in grain, etc., the Overly Farmers Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Taylor, Wis., 
capitalized at $25,000. The incorporators are M. 
Overly, O. Overly and M. Johnson. 

The elevator of the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change at Afton, Minn., has been closed and W. 
E. Spriegel, formerly manager of the elevator, has 
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gone to River Falls, Wis. Howard Sanderson will 
take charge of the feed mill and coal sheds for 
the Equity. 

Improvements are being made to the warehouse 
and store of the Stoughton Marketing Company 
of Stoughton, Wis. The flour and feed storage is 
being enlarged and made rat proof. 

The W. L. McPeak Elevator Company of Waseca, 
Minn., has purchased the Palmer (Waseca p. 0.), 
Minn., elevator of the Palmer Co-operative Farm- 
ers Elevator & Mercantile Company. 

A new 10-horsepower motor for a corn sheller 
has ‘been installed in the Rausch Elevator at 
Olivia, Minn. The elevator has been remodeled 
and a number of repairs have been made, 

The plant of the defunct Culbert Milling Com- 
pany at Minneapolis, Minn., has been purchased 
by the Viehman Grain Company. The firm owns 
and operates the Diamond Feed Mill and Elevator 
at Minneapolis. 

The name of the Vandyne Farmers Co-operative 
Association at Vandyne, Wis., has been changed to 
that of the Vandyne Co-operative Oil & Warehouse 
Company. The capital stock has been increased 
from $5,000 to $6,000. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Farmers Hlevator 
Company has been incorporated at Sleepy Hye, 
Minn. Henry F. Dohrmann, H. S. Romberg, J. A. 
Hillesheim, C. P. Cutting are the incorporators. 
The company will handle grain. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Lake- 
field, Minn., by the Farmers Grain & Supply Com- 
pany. The incorporators are: C. L. Noland, H. 
A. Peterson, A. L. Quevlo and John Peterson. 
The company is capitalized at $35,000. 

The elevator of the Traverse Elevator Company 
at Traverse (mail St. Peter), Minn., has been 
opened for ‘business. The plant was closed down 
for several weeks during which time the finances 
of the company were straightened out. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Terminal Grain & 
Elevator Company has been incorporated at St. 
Paul, Minn. C. E. Griffin is president; E. O’Con- 
nor, secretary and J. A. Gallagher, treasurer of the 
firm. The company has offices at 710 Globe Build- 
ing. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

The plant of the Seneca Grain Company at Mc- 
Cutchenville, Ohio, is being electrified. 

Ed Amnon & Sons are succeeded at Gordon, 
Ohio, by the Gordon Grain & Mercantile Company. 

The Sneath-Cunningham Grain Company is re- 
modeling and enlarging its office at Bascom, Ohio. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Vassar, Mich., 
is now under the management of Frank B. Ting- 
lanz. 

The Waynesville Grain Company of Waynesville, 
Ohio, is being conducted under the management 
of O. H. Pool. 

The Zeisler Bros. have purchased the elevator of 
the Strittmatter Grain & Milling Company of 
Lucasville, Ohio. 

The capital stock of the Haviland Hlevator -Com- 
pany of Haviland, Ohio, has been increased from 
$50,000. to $93,000. 

Cc. G. Freeman no longer conducts a grain busi- 
ness at Pontiac, Mich. C. E. Dupuy operates the 
only elevator at that place. 

Grain, feed, seeds, salt, etc, are to be handled 
at Elsie, Mich., by the Curtis Elevator & Supply 
Company, E. Jones is proprietor. 

The new elevator of the Farmers Co-operative As- 
sociation at Prattville, Mich. replacing the one 
which burned in January, has been completed. 

The New Haven (Mich.) Farmers Hlevator Com- 
pany has purchased the New Haven property of the 
New Haven Elevator Company of Marine City. 

D. M. Potter is succeeded as manager of the 
Green Creek Co-operative Grain Elevator Company 
of Green Creek (Fremont p. o.), Ohio, by R. G. 
Rogers. 

The Bellevue Elevator & Warehouse Company at 
Bellevue, Mich., has been succeeded in business by 
the Bellevue Co-operative Elevator & Warehouse 
Company. 

The Abrams-Burt Blevator and Flour Mill at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., have been opened for busi- 
ness. Walter Abrams and David C. Burt are in- 
terested in the company. 

At Maplewood, Ohio, the Pence Grain Company 
has been incorporated, capitalized at $35,000. F. 
Baughman, James M. Pence, D. B. Pence and W. 
C. Meranda are interested. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Saunders Sales Corporation of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The company will handle grain, hay, etc. 
Its capital stock is $50,000. 

A shipping company has been organized by rep- 
resentatives of about 20 farmers’ co-operative ele- 
vators located in western Ohio and eastern In- 
diana to operate at Lima, Ohio, under the name of 
the Ohio Central Equity Exchange Association. 
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The company will build a transfer elevator. D. A. 
Bricker, Convoy, is president; A. C. M. Fetter, 
Weilersville, vice-president; J. O. Cross, Lima, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A 10,000-bushel elevator and a 21x55. foot ware- 
house are being erected at Osborn, Ohio, for the 
Osborn Co-operative Grain Company. The eleva- 
tor will be ready the latter part of December. 

A piece of property 105x225 feet in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been purchased by the Nickel Plate 
Elevator Company. It is understood that the ele- 
vator company will use the land in the future de- 
velopment of its plant. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at 
Jackson Center, Ohio, by the Jackson Center Grain 
Company. The incorporators are: F. Baughman, 
James M. Pence, D. B. Pence and W. C. Meranda. 
The capital stock of the company is $25,000. 

Virgil Vincent of Washington C. H., Ohio, is 
building a new grain elevator which will be en- 
tirely completed by the first of the year. A cu- 
pola 65 feet high is being built and a set of auto 
truck registering scales have been installed. 

W. G. McAllister and George Johnson have pur- 
chased the elevator of the Saginaw Milling Com- 
pany at Clare, Mich. Mr. McAllister was formerly 
manager of the Clare Hay, Grain & Bean Company 
and Mr. Johnson was formerly manager of the 
Saginaw Milling Company. 


ILLINOIS 

A wireless system has been installed by the Farm- 
ers Grain Company of Metcalf, Ill. 

F. E. Good succeeds G. W. Morrison as manager 
of the Kewanee Farmers Co-operative Hlevator at 
Kewanee, III. 

The grain elevator and business of J. Henkle at 
Beason, Ill., have been sold by him to the Farmers 
Grain Company. 

John Kinsella is planning upon building an ele- 
vator at El Paso, Ill., to replace the one which 
burned last July. 

J. W. and Chas. HE. Bookwalter have purchased 
the grain and mill property of John Trotter & Sons 
at Coal City, Ill. 

The Jos. Schafer Mill & Elevator Company ex- 
pects to build a concrete elevator at Springfield, 
TIll., in the spring. 

Murphy & Ewing have completed their new 30,- 
000-bushel elevator at Stanford, Ill. It was ready 
for operation during October. 


The name of the Arnold Elevator Company of 
Arnold, Ill., has been changed to that of the Arnold 
Co-operative Grain Company. 

A 3,000-bushel corn crib on cement foundation is 
being built at Hillsdale, Ill., for the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company. 


The Bollman Grain & Coal Company’s elevator 
at Manlius, Ill., has been completely overhauled 
and is now in first class condition. 


W. H. Whitelock & Sons of Arthur, Ill., have 
sold their Williamsburg, IJl., business to R. E. Bow- 
ers and have given possession of same. 


The half interest of A. L. Arthens in Kellogg & 
Arthens has been purchased by Walter Powers. 
The business is located at Cambridge, III. 

The 25,000-bushel elevator of the Andres & Wil- 
ton Farmers Grain & Supply Company at Wilton 
(Manhattan p. o.), Ill., has been completed. 

Harvey Green has sold his interest in the grain 
business at Naples, Ill. The business is now oper- 
ated as the Blackburn-Houston Grain Company. 


G. A. Cope has sold his elevator at Tonica, IIl., 
to C. A. Pfund of Mendota. Mr. Pfund took charge 
on October 31. He also owns an elevator at Utica. 


Fred W. Oakwood has purchased the elevator at 
Hillery (Danville p. o.), Ill., belonging to C. B. De- 
Long. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Co-operative 
Association located at Fillmore, Ill., has been in- 
creased from $20,000 to $30,000. 

The Farmers Elevator Company is building a new 
elevator at Barclay (Buffalo Hart p. o.), Ill. Ball- 
inger & McAllister have the contract for the build- 
ing. 

The elevator of the Turner-Hudnut Company at 
Manito, Ill., is being conducted under the manage- 
ment of O. R. Wissman. He succeeds the late A. 
P. Cox. 


The elevators of the HE. B. Conover Company 
at Dawson, Elkhart and Kilbourne, Ill., have been 
purchased by the Fernandes Grain Company of 
Springfield. 

J. W. Abbott of Chandlerville has purchased an 
interest in the Turner-Hudnut Company at Henry, 
Ill. He will take charge of it succeeding Chas. 
Greelee, manager for the last seven years, who has 
retired. 

The Carter Grain & Lumber Company at Ottawa, 
Ill., has installed a new motor in its elevator at 
Dayton, Ill. It has also built a new storage and 
feed warehouse. At its place at Sheridan Junction 
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the company has made improvements including the 
installation of a truck scale, and building of a new 
office and lumber shed. 

The two elevators at Filson, Ill., owned by the 
Naticnal Elevator Company, have been purchased 
by the Wells Bros. of Arthur L. Hall will remain 
in charge as manager. 

A warehouse costing $5,000 has been completed 
for the Farmers Elevator Company at Ipava, IIl., 
located adjacent to its elevator. The warehouse 


will be used for sidelines. 
John W. Fogelsong is no longer manager of the 
Hoopeston, Ill, office of the J. C. Shaffer Grain 


Company. He expects to open a grain brokerage 
and commission business at Hoopeston. 

The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company at Dwight, Ill., which burned in 
September is to be replaced with a 40,000-bushel 
concrete plant. C. J. Schafer is manager. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company has 
completed a new 40,000-bushel elevator at Wood- 
land, Ill. The old house is being torn down and 
the lumber will be used to rebuild the lumber sheds. 


The Farmers Co-operative,Grain & Supply Com- 
pany has completed its 16x48 foot,warehouse and 
is now operating at St. Davis, Ill. The elevator 
has concrete foundation and fioors and is covered 
with galvanized iron. 

The Argenta Grain Company of Argenta, IIl., is 
succeeded there by the Argenta Grain & Milling 
Company. The firm has leased a mill which will 
be operated as the Argenta Milling Company with 
Hugh Martin as manager. 

The elevator at Woodyard Station (Chrisman p. 
0.), Ill, has been purchased by H. C. Woodyard 
of Paris. He will engage in business under the 
name of the Henry C. Woodyard Grain Company 
with Oscar Jones manager. The elevator was the 
property of the National Elevator Company. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
C. H. Hageman is now with the Farmers Ele- 


vator Company at Liberty, Neb. 


A 10-ton wagon scale has been installed at Til- 
den, Neb., for the Tilden Grain Company. 
The elevators of the Roca Farmers Elevator 
Company at Roca, Neb., are to be sold by it. 
Plans are being made by the Ebersole Bros. for 
the erection of a grain elevator at Albany, Mo. 
The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Mercan- 
tile Company at Scribner, Neb., has been completed. 
Capitalized at $25,000, the Farmers Elevator 
Company has been incorporated at Milligan, Neb. 
W. H. Betchel is succeeded as manager for the 
Farmers Union at Table Rock, Neb., by Oscar 
Wiar. 
The 
by the 
tary. 
The 


elevator at Belle, Mo., has been purchased 
Farmers Exchange. W. BH. Dehn is secre- 


Grangers Co-operative Association of Lebo, 


Kan., has completed its new 20,000-bushel concrete 
elevator, 

The elevator of the Equity Exchange at Pratt, 
Kan., is being repaired. A feed mill will also be 


installed. 


C. B. Kellogg is succeeded as manager of. the 
O. M. Kellogg Grain Company at Oxford, Neb., by 
L. F. Meier. 

The new 25,000-bushel elevator of the Goodwin- 
Fletcher Grain Company has been completed at 
Marshall, Mo. 


The Hammond & Edwards Company’s elevator at 


Stockton, Kan., has been purchased by the Biggs 
Grain Company, 

The Marysville Mill & Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Marysville, Kan. Its capital 
stock is $75,000. 

if. D, Sharrer ig successor as manager of the 
Varmers Co-operative Union at West Point, Neb., 
to Charles Mead, 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Company at Ashland, Kan., has been purchased by 


the Wallingford Bros. 


C, P. Morgan succeeds D. V. McClelland as mana- 
ger for the Farmers Elevator & Shipping Asso- 
ciation of Kirksville, Mo. 

The Lexington Milling & Blevator Company has 
purchased the business of the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Oshkosh, Neb. 

EK, A. Stillman has resigned his position with 
the Farmers Hlevator Company of Burr, Neb. The 
resignation takes effect January 1. 

The elevator of the Wilson & Hendrick Com- 
pany at Brookline (Elwood p. 0.), Mo., has been 
purchased by the Farmers Elevator Company. 

Elmer Johnson has given up his position as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator Company of Louis- 
ville, Neb. He is going out of the grain business. 

The elevator of the Dolphin-Jones Company at 
Wausa, Neb., has been purchased and is being re- 
modeled by L. Hanson. The storage warehouse is 
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being enlarged for it is the intention of the com- 
pany to carry a full line of feeds in addition to 
grain. 

The elevator of Tom Howard at Falls City, Neb., 
has been sold by him to Wm. Steadman of Verdon 
and J. G, Evans. Possession was given Novem- 
ber 1. 

The Co-operating Shipping Association will erect 
a large warehouse at New Haven, Mo. It will add 
grain to the other lines of farm produce which it 
handles. 

F. O. Richeson is no longer manager for the 
Krotter Elevator at Trenton, Neb. He has gone to 
Madrid where he will manage the elevator for 
O. M. Kellogg. 

The Cherryvale Grain Company of Cherryvale, 
Kan., has been sold by H. V. Rounds to Leslie 
Jackson. Mr: Rounds has owned and operated the 
plant for 16 years. 

E. J. Turner has purchased at receiver’s sale the 
old elevator at Clifton, Kan., formerly owned by the 
Associated Mill & Elevator Company. He will use 
it as a private elevator. 


The Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Can- 
ton, Kan., is under the management of A. Flook. 
He succeeds A. J. Miller, who has purchased the 
Canton Milling Company. 

The Farmers Elevator & Supply Company of 
Clearwater, Kan., is succeeded in business there by 
the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. 
George G. Griffin is manager. 


The Kellogg Grain Company has purchased the 
J. W. Velte Elevator at Grant, Neb. Mr. Velte 
retires from business. The Kellogg company also 
operates an elevator at Madrid. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Santanta, 
Kan., expects to build a 12,000-bushel elevator at 
Sublette, Kan., in the spring. It has put in scales, 
office and granary there already. 


B. M. Smith, J. W. Wagner and E. B. Sterling 
have incorporated at Silverdale, Kan., as the Sil- 
yerdale Farmers Union Co-operative Association. 
The organization is capitalized at $15,000. 

The elevator of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Com- 
pany at Sumner, Neb., has been leased by HE. A. 
Ericson who was formerly manager of the plant. 
He also purchased the old elevator of the Omaha 


Fortieth Year 


Elevator Company and equipped it with a 50-barrel 
flour mill and a feed mill. He operates as the 
Sumner Mill & Elevator Company. 


The interest of M. E. Hinman in the Hinman- 
Yates Grain Company at Hutchinson, Kan., has 
been sold by him. The company is succeeded by 
the Yates Grain Company. R. C. Yates is manager. 


The elevator of the Bell Grain Company at 
Wilmore, Kan., has been purchased by W. B. Jone- 
son of Coldwater and is being operated now as 
the People Grain Company. E. F. Vance is mana- 
ger. 

The grain business and the 75-barrel mill of 
the Collins Roller Mills at Collins, Mo., have been 
purchased by J. W. Kelley and O. F. Kelley of Boon- 
ville, Mo. J. W. Kelley will operate as the Sac Val- 
ley Milling Company. 

The elevator and mill of the Moline Mill & Ele- 
vator*Company at Moline, Kan., have been pur- 
chased by the recently organized Farmers Mill & 
Supply Company. G. M. Knabe, H. H. Malone, C. 
W. Powers, J. W. White and W. C. Hendrix are in- 
terested. 


The business of the Wilmeth Grain Company of 
Edna, Kan., has been taken over by C. S. Carlton, 
head of the C. S. Carlton Grain Company. He will 
handle grain, feed, hay and coal—merely the ex- 
tension of the business which he has been con- 
ducting for some years. 

The Blue Mound Farmers Union Co-operative 
Creamery & Store Association has been incorpor- 
ated at Blue Mound, Kan., capitalized at $4,000. 
J. H. Laird, John Massey and W. EH. Nickelson are 
interested. The company will purchase and sell 
grain and other farm products. 


J. W. Coad and the Peters Trust Company of 
Omaha, Neb., receivers for the Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Company of Schuyler, Neb., have sold the 
plant at Schuyler to W. Dale Clark, for the con- 
sideration of $90,000. Mr. Clark bought the plant 
for the creditor banks of the company. 


The new 18,000-bushel elevator of the May Grain 
Company at Independence, Mo., has been com- 
pleted. The machinery equipment includes a 
Eureka Cleaner, poultry feed polisher, cracked 
corn separator and grinder, Eureka Automatic Sep- 
arators, scale, power shovels, attrition mill and 
motor. 
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ALBERT.—On November 14, Fanning P. Albert 
died at New York. He was the oldest living mem- 
ber of the New York Produce Exchange and had 
been in the flour business for 58 years. 


BARLOW.—Harry C. Barlow died at his home in 
Chicago, Ill., on November 29. Mr. Barlow had 
been traffic director of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce for 16 years. He was active in the In- 
dustrial Traffic League of which the Grain Dealers 
National Association is a member. His widow, one 
son and two daughters survive him. 


BELL.—Robert Bell was killed in the elevator 
of the Ames Grain & Elevator Company at Ames, 
Iowa, where he was employed. He was attempting 
to dislodge a mass of chaff in a bin when the chaff 
fell upon him, smothering him. 

BURK.—On November 22 G. A. Burk died sud- 
denly at his home in Baltic, S. D. He was mana- 
ger of the Western Elevator Company. His widow 
survives him. 

CORNER.—On December 4 James J. Corner died. 
He was for years head of the grain and feed com- 
mission firm of J. J. Corner & Co., and was a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Corner resided at White Plains, N. Y., at the time 
of his death. 


BETTS.—Following an operation, A. H. Betts 
passed away at the Mt. Sinai Hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on November 26. He was an old timer in the 
grain business and had conducted grain elevators 
both at Alexandria and at Mitchell, S. D., which 
was his home at the time of his death. At Mitchell 
he was associated with A. A. Truax from 1900 to 
1906. At the time of his death he was operating 
14 elevators in the state. His widow and five chil- 
dren survive him. 

DEAN.—John Dean of Guthrie, Okla., died re 
cently. He was engaged in the grain business there 
for many years. 

KOEHLER.—After a protracted illness, Christian 
Koehler died at his home in Hastings, Neb. He was 
a well known grain and stock dealer. Three chil- 
dren survive him. 

MASTEN.—A. E. Masten died at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He was at the head of the A. E. Masten & Co., 
who maintain a grain service in connection with 


their stock and bond department. He was at one. 
time president of the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 


PATTERSON.—R. H. Patterson died on Novem- 
ber 15 from hemorrhage of the brain. He was a 
grain merchant of Pocahontas, Iowa. 


SCHROEDER.—George A. Schroeder died on No- 
vember 28 after an illness of pneumonia. He was 
from 1900 to 1920 manager of the traffic department 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. Two 
sons survive him. 


SCOTT.—On November 13 following an opera- 
tion, Frederick Seott died. He was for many years 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

SMITH.—Albert E. Smith died at home in Lin- 
wood, a suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, last month, 
age 78 years. He was a member of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce for years and was 
prominent as a commission man and as president 
of the Lawrenceburg Roller Mill Company. 

STOUGHTON.—On October 28, H. P. Stoughton 
died at Capac, Mich. He had been in the grain 
business at Capac for the last 40 years. 

TALBOTT.—_W. H. Talbott shot and killed him- 
self at his home in La Grande, Ore. He was en- 
gaged in the grain business coming to La Grande 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, about eight years ago. His 
widow and one daughter survive him. 

TAYLOR.—Frank Taylor died recently at AI- 
mena, Kan. He was formerly manager of the Farm- 
ers Blevator Company there. 

VOORHEES.—Aged 83 years, Wm. K. Voorhees 
died at Brooklyn, N. Y. He was one of the oldest 
feed and grain dealers in Brooklyn and was a 
charter member of the N- Y. Produce Exchange. 

WILLIAMS.—J. W. Williams died recently. He 
ae been engaged in the grain business at Wayne, 

a. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—You 
can cancel my ad as it has sold both outfits. I con- 
sider the money well spent.—A. H. McDONALD. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Please change my address from Grain Exchange, 
Sioux City, Iowa, to Algona, Iowa, as I aim con- 
nected with W. M. Bell Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., at this point—GEO. O. STROM, Algona, Iowa. 
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Bainville, Mont.—The Jennison Mills’ elevator Moneseen Flour & Feed Company. The plant of 


and mill located here were burned. 


Bury, Que.—Scott & Lizotte, dealers in feed and 
flour, suffered a loss from fire recently. 


Lenora, Kan.—Fire on October 31 destroyed the 
elevator of the Turner Grain Company. 

Caney, Kan.—Fire destroyed with a loss of $15,- 
000 the A. D. Young Elevator and Mill. 

Loma, N. D.—The elevator of the Loma Grain 
Company was destroyed by fire not long ago. 

Albany, Ga.—Fire destroyed the feed mill owned 
and operated by the Albany Milling Company. 

Harrisville, Pax~—With a loss of $2,000, the feed 
mill of McKee & Sutherland was destroyed by fire. 

Port Arthur, Ont.——The Port Arthur Elevator 
Company, Ltd., recently suffered a loss from fire. 


Red Cloud, Neb—George Havercamp’s elevator 
here was completely destroyed by fire not long ago. 

Hutchinson, Minn.—Fire destroyed with a loss 
of $20,000, the elevator of the Powers Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Charleston, Mo.—Fire consumed the elevator of 
the Mississippi County Elevator Company located 
at this place. 

Morgan Mill, Texas.—Fire destroyed the grain 
warehouse and considerable grain belonging to O. 
D. Roquemore. 

Post Falls, 
by E. D. Justice was destroyed by fire. 
was $2,700; insurance $1,100. 

Sidney, Mont.—A small loss was incurred when 
fire broke out in the elevator owned by the Farm- 
ers Mercantile Elevator Company. 


Burleson, Texas.—Fire almost completely des- 
troyed the ice, fuel and feed store of S. A. Shannon. 
The loss was $2,500; insurance $1,500. 


Stuttgart, Ark—On October 15 fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the warehouse located here and 
owned by the Arkansas Grain Company. 


Egan, S. D.—Fire destroyed the Scharnhorst Seed 
Company’s big warehouse with a loss of $30,000. 
The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

Hayland, Neb.—Fire totally destroyed the eleva- 
tor of the Denman Grain Company. About 17,000 
bushels of wheat and corn were destroyed. 


Buffalo, N. Y—An explosion caused a slight dam- 
age in the feed mill of the H-O Company on No- 
vember 22. The loss amounted to $25,000. 

Kremlin, Okla.—The Enid Milling Company’s 
grain elevator was burned recently; no grain was 
stored in the plant, which was a total loss. 


Bartlett, Texas.—The warehouse here operated 
by the Lawrence Bros., was destroyed with 4,000 
bushels corn. The loss is covered by insurance. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Froedtert Malt Company’s 
elevator was burned with a loss of $50,000. The 
building was practically filled with grain at the 
time. 

Craig, Colo.—Fire destroyed the Farmers Mill & 
Grain Hlevator. The loss amounted to $150,000. 
About 20,000 bushels of wheat in the elevator were 
destroyed. 


Scotts, Mich.On November 4, fire destroyed with 
a loss of $20,000, the elevator of the Cleaner Clear- 
ing House Association. The building contained 
considerable wheat and rye. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Fire damaged the Elevator “D” 
of the Pioneer Grain Company recently. The blaze 
started from an overheated motor in the workhouse, 
where the fire was confined. 


Arion, Iowa.—The elevator of the Nye-Schneider- 
Jenks Company was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin. Two small buildings and a part of the 
lumber yard were also burned. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Considerable damage was done 
to the building occupied by the Edgar Morgan Feed 
Company. The blaze was controlled after a hard 
fight. Origin of blaze is unknown. 


Dresden, Ont.—Fire destroyed the plant of the 
Lawrence & Wakefield Company together with 10,- 
000 bushels of wheat. The loss amounted to $75,- 
000; it is partly covered by insurance. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn.—On November 20, fire des- 
troyed the elevator of the Edward F. Berkner Grain 
Company. The elevator contained about 48,000 
bushels of grain. The loss was $65,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Fire damaged to the extent of 
$5,000, the plant of the Kaercher Seed Company. 
Only the upper floors of the building were dam- 
aged. The loss is covered by insurance. 

Moneseen, Pa.—On November 9, fire damaged to 
the extent of more than $20,000, the plant of the 


Idaho.—The feed store here owned 
The loss 


the Western Flour Company which adjoins the 
former was slightly damaged. 


Ninnekah, Okla.—On November 18, fire destroyed 
the elevator belonging to the Ninnekah Grain & 
Lumber Company. About 12,000 bushels of grain 
were destroyed. The loss amounted to $5,000. 


New Richmond, Wis.—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the Gallagher Grain Company’s elevator. 
The loss amounted to $8,000. Insurance of $3,000 
was carried on the building and $3,000 on contents. 


Ramona, Okla.—The elevator of Wm. H. Staley 
of Checotah, Okla., at this place was destroyed by 
fire together with 1,500 bushels of grain. The 
fire occurred on November 20; the cause was un- 
known. 


Somerville (Gouverneur p. 0.), N. Y—The ware- 
house of the Wm. Syckoff Company was damaged 
by fire on November 8. Slight damage was also 
done to the elevator. The eause of the fire was not 
known. 


Kittson (mail Crookston), Minn.—On December 
6 fire destroyed the Kittson Elevator owned by the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company. There 
was not much grain in the elevator at the time 
of the fire. 


Fort Totten, N. D—The grain elevator of the 
Frank Palmer farm near here together with 4,000 
bushels of grain was burned on December 5. The 
fire is believed to have been started by an over- 
heated boxing. 


Spokane, Wash.—The feed mill, elevator and 
warehouse of the Neil Bros. Grain Company were 
burned on November 12. The loss amounted to 
$50,000, partly covered by insurance. The firm will 
probably rebuild. 


Orangeburg, S. C—The building here of the 
Fairey Seed & Grain Company was recently 
burned. It is believed that the fire was of incen- 
diary origin. The loss was $25,000; insurance 
amounted to $10,000. 


Neodesha, Kan.—Fire destroyed the elevator 
building here owned by the Land Milling Company. 
About 5,000 bushels of wheat were on hand at the 
time of the fire. Loss amounted to $25,000; in- 
surance covered the loss. 


Tescott, Kan—Fire destroyed the grain elevator 
here owned by the Kansas Flour Mills Company. 
The building and 5,000 bushels of wheat were com- 
pletely destroyed. The loss amounted to $2,500; 
fully covered by insurance. 

Toledo, Ohio—The warehouse of the Raymond 
P. Lipe Company, hay and grain dealers, was 
burned on November 10. The loss amounted to 
$15,000. The fire was of undetermined origin. The 
Lipe plant was swept by fire in November, 1918, 
when $100,000 worth of hay was destroyed. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 


grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for November: 
BALTIMORE—Reported by J. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the PP get of Commerce: 
7 Receipts——_, ————_Exports——_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 1,340,586 2,375,615 1,053,629 2,523,151 
Corn, bus.... 687,135 925,889 877,216 710,146 
Oats, bus.... 18,623 P29°S6G55 Wis cee x 30,000 
Barley, bus.. 33,742 29D TBA Sate Stee 154,846 
Rye, bus.. 790,341 564,510 360,000 355,114 
Malt, DUS ag occwe ree 6 OY 6 Pg A tall echt oe 
Buckwheat, ‘pus. 1,232 SO GPE rors, al oul aie aess 
Straw, tons. 101 DBC eR cmnainta ep) Win be mern's 
Hay, tons.... 996 gS SR Aa ie Be 
Millfeed, tons. 1,353 LOPE Oe ees ea es 
Flour, bbls... 108,579 135,888 9,639 45,535 


CINCINNATI—Reported by Geo. F. Munson, chief 
inspector the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange: 


——_ Receipts——_, -——_Shipments——_., 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 156,000 216,000 192,000 166,800 
Shelled Corn, 

Dus) omer 402,000 339,600 181,200 135,600 
Oats, bus 242,000 308,000 122,000 228,000 
Barley, bus. BU SOO > wat cared | ol ding ene ko EMR GeO crcin te 
Rye, bus.. 8,400 3,600 1,200 6,000 
Ear Corn, bus. 14,400 LEGO >... 2 et oe 
Hay, tons. 6,160 Oro is, shares eS sa 
Feed, tons... 450 EERO 5 potas eo: Merwe sb 6 


CLEVELAND—Reported by F. H. Baer, traffic com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Receipts——_, ———-Shipments——,, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.: 
AKG soe eis.0 SIP ALY 1.) ee aA eres ie eC aes 
g 5 0) id a 63,835 65,306 36,758 7,382 
Corn, bus 
Bakes eat < LOB 000 ois Seo sacl "deci aoa ofa ae 
32 Se ee 146,594 133,597 85,540 35,686 
Oats, bus. 194,160 538,723 69,568 133,647 
Barley, bus.. 2,625 TO463° eee cae 763 
Rye, bus..... ,261 SEER \ oa dastemt we Meets = 
Hay, tons.... 2,775 1,906 50 25 
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CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 


——Receipts——_,, s—— shipment is-—— 


1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 1,157,000 1,262,000 2,074,000 940, 000 
Corn, bus.... 7,577,000 3,901,000 5,807,000 5,082,000 
Oats, bus.... 3,552,000 4,473,000 3,478,000 3,588,000 
Barley, bus. 522,000 1,535,000 242,000 456,000 
Rye, bus.. 504,000 265,000 4,000 105,000 
Timothy Se ed, 2 Nee 2 ee 

lbs. ....... 3,198,000 4,009,000 2,340,000 1,503,000 

lover Seed, 
F Rink? 2,040,000 747,000 691,000 391,000 

ther Grass a y 
. Seed, lbs.. 2,719,000 1,477,000 770,000 846,000 
Flax Seed, bus. 57,000 SD; 00M) elae'elore 10,000 
Hay, tons.... 13,274 12,823 445 1,380 
Flour, bbls.. 941,000 621,000 670,000 443,000 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
ge i aa le mm Shipments——. 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 8,051,476 7,300,034 7,413,314 9,304,261 
Bonded Wheat, 

PGE cincctoe 202,516 175,632 173,422 263,780 
Corn, bus. By PAS So es $51,035 Sains wale 
Oats, bus.. 229,399 209,154 464,214 34,982 
Bonded Oats, ; 

MESS yale mietey ie ene oar G47 Jann ais < 69 
Barley, bus 184,132 772,153 995,013 
Bonded Bar- 

Cone SA Sr ie) ORE eacie Pee) 0 ke caes op cae Sian re 
Rye, bus..... $50,840 2,216,143 1,087,874 2,102,874 
Flax, bus.. 800,604 589,105 760,538 960,150 
ponecd Flax, 

OTS bata Se 66,879 ‘ia Ree AA aera 
mite DHS. cL SO 40% 6. va awe 1, 233-03) ) we sees 

FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported o a A. Ursell, 


statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 
(Sep ree -——Shipments~——, 


1921 1920 1921 20 

Wheat, Bas . 40,848,143 21, 612.036 49,028,837 19,962,716 
Corn, bus.. 286,818 Scenic 94,309 053 
Oats, bus.... 4,727,224 3,511,979 6,939,153 2,361,840 
Barley, pus.. 1,100,063 1,057,179 1,647,357 1,255,561 
Rye, bus..... 620,827 460,438 1,162,574 487,401 
FlaxSeed,bus. 669,948 606,074 697,650 557,144 
Mixed Grain, 

lbs. 2,963,150 1,618,707 2,238,320 321,000 

GALVESTON—Reported by H. A. Wickstrom, chief 


inspector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade: 
maa ere pts —Shipments——\ 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, aisyerstats 1,934,200 
Corn, pus... ~ ie 
Rye, bus..... 
Maize and 
Kaffir Corn, 
INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 


amie ae mm Shipments——_, 
1 


bus. 


28,401 
Howard, 


Wm. H. 


921 2 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 126,100 161,200 66,800 115,700 
Corn, bus.... 2,076,200 1,555,400 1,038,800 1,162,000 
Oats, bus.... 856,000 1,086,000 560,000 1, "092,000 
Barley, bus.. 15,400 18,200 18,200 19,600 
Jour, bbls.,mfg. 31,017 DEULAD GE eet tes Mt ae 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange: 
r——Receipts—_, faa oe ag 
21 2 


9 1920 

Wheat, earloads. 148 DE) p DOP Rt, tie te eae an 
Corn, carloads... 45 A BREE S - a RSENS 
Oats, carloads... 36 UO aoe are — ccm 
Barley, carloads. 89 SORE isi ctaterated i ta.« @ epeiaia 
Rye, carloads... 2 ea ere on cane ¢ Mia aan = 
Seed, carloads... 6 Ae eee aalee © ace keh se 
Bran, carloads.. 35 SE A. MEGA Tae 
Kaffir Corn, car- 

eG ie Se 1 Pi SA Pe see ye 
Milo Maize, car- 

LOAGG ter. ata 78 Se ele acon te Seer 
Flour, carloads... 125 Brey ORR a ie 


MILWAUEKEE—Reported by H. 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
———Receipts——_, -——-Shipments——_, 


A. Plumb, secretary 


1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus. 105,300 204,000 493,965 105,805 
Corn, ‘bus.... | 762,475 833,625 1,590,369 423,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,410,850 1,420,600 1,334,753 1,486,545 
Barley, bus.. 446,505 950,175 336,090 165,510 
ye, Dug...) 69,500 279,455 51,330 183,580 
oe Seed, 

Sets eles 918,241 60,000 283,413 163,043 
Glaver Seed, 

Ye eta J 328,507 124,024 1,179,808 401,281 
Malt, bus.... 70,300 49,735 485,408 313,839 
eed Des: 19,320 53,808 9,221 418 
Feed, tons. 7,632 2,840 21,100 16,914 
Hay, tons.. 1,176 1,718 456 240 
Flour, bbis. 168,560 51,480 83,320 127,958 

MINNEAPOLIS— Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 

ae sagan —,;Shipments—\ 

1921 920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 8,655,760 14,470,840 2,786,960 4,886,610 
Corn, bus... 871,990 961,270 373,550 443,460 
Oats, bus. 1,925,030 2, 036,350 1,631,110 1,165,800 
Barley, bus 716,310 2,212,000 745,510 1,952,040 
Rye, bus.. 253,310 395,920 42,410 83,990 
FliaxSeed,bus. 381,790 807,580 224,550 59,290 
Hay, tons.... 1,693 2,161 72 57 
Flour, bbis.. 133,433 99,007 1,464,692 1,744,981 
MONTREAL—Reported by George Hadrill, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade: 
Receipts———_, 7, Shipments—— 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 5,743,554 7, 554, 711 6,888,084 6,569,469 
Corn, bus.... 4,534,428 500 5,501,780 ....... 
Oats, bus.... 1,580,440 1, 267 "B04 1,374,434 695,518 
Barley, bus... 647,779 430,244 1,303,787 1,312,867 
Rye, bus..... 47,102 50,817 761,654 197,313 
Flax Seed, bus. 78,852 45,262 ....... 30,124 
Hay, bales... 47,424 PA OSB ea a as 9,489 
Flour, sacks. 400,094 827,627 738,651 1,013,140 


NEW YORE—Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician 
of the Produce Exchange: 
Receipts———,, ———Shipments——,, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat; -bas.. (8,292,418) “shen. TUR OOOO tia 5 oe Sis 
Corn, hus. .5< (109800. cease. 28 DOG). Kciaauin 
OStS, — DUS: Suis ag LAU ove ccaveya BO8,000 | fccthas 
Barley, bus.. 467,600  ....... 386,000 ...... . 
Rye, bus..... TORO 8 eee eo BOIQ008 Fania 
Timothy Seed 2,153 
Clover Seed.. 4,620 3,647 
Other Grass 

Seed, bags. 
Flax Seed, nae. ODER hes gas s af a sig ieleininn, Miceha & ee 
Hay, bales... oP ig Se a eee ee chadaae 
Flour, putes See AGC Te dialies ovens winls 736,000 se¥<e 
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NEW ORLEANS—Reported by G. S. Colby, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 


r— 7, eecelpts Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 1921 19 
Wheat, usin oxac cue) eapaae em 1,189,291 4,684,529 
COrR DUS eek tacee sy © etme dee ehcleles 894,080 107,801 
Oats,4 (Pus SI on, - seals eerste eierets 72,485 21,495 
Barley, < DUS Socces erase e ele a bene ces cee 80,458 211,139 
BOVE, DUS S. Doro. be nicienelse een sity ee ene mh ater eet ore 42,857 


OMAHA—Reported by F, 
of the Grain Exchange 
-———Re ceipts—— —- shipments —— 
1921 20 921 920 


P. Manchester, secretary 


Wheat, bus.. 740,600 1,993,200 1,110,200 1,981,200 
Corn, bus..... 974,400 590,800 789,600 359,800 
Oats, bus.... 384,000 606,000 472,000 826,000 
Barley, bus.. 51,200 270,000 62,400 235,800 
Rye, bus.. 86,800 213,400 277,200 132,000 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by Samuel §S. Daniels, 
statistician of the Commercial Exchange: 


7———Ree Oe Oe ange he ee 


20 1g 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 3 445,048 6,773,974 2,677,145 
Gorn, bus... 264,807 392,659 232,624 
Qats; busi... a 656.9 2a a tahsy cca. haha etomn peeteetete 
Barley; Dusiivs “'r2,50 0a) tox ema etey eee econ peta 
AVE | DUS. csi 19S. O 28) len tr erccsteae 43,008 
Flour, bbls... 319,474 157,648 7,913 32,292 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce (all ex- 
port grain): 

Tera eee -——Shipments——_, 


1921 920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 1,585,704 2 269. 522 708,318 1,071,024 
Oats) | Dus. san Bil Odie F relerenstee em Make tetova tie tame eT oReS 
Barley, Dus... > ss... Sere O tien tee 41,667 
Rye bus:.3<% OLS TIM | reciente py BISA Bae Bisel ou cio 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by 
of the Merchants Exchange: 


Here ent ea Se Naty a 
1 


Eugene Smith, secretary 


19% 2 192 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 1,583,005 3,320,730 1,544,610 1,762,505 
Corn, bus.... 1,816,644 881,440 1,802,370 622,850 
Oats, bus 1,044,000 1,918,000 897,790 1,663,200 
Barley, bus 67,200 224,000 25,920 18,070 

e, bus. 6,600 50,600 1,070 19,710 
Kaffir Corn, bus. 56,200 ° 20,300 25,980 2,750 
Hay, tons.. 7,084 13,793 2,165 4,695 
Flour, pbis. ; 439,440 291,730 514,470 354,490 


SAN FRANCiISCO—Reported by Henry C. Bunker, 
chief inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 


esa rere EW ae a Mea eS 
1921 1920 


921 1920 
Wheat, tons.. 2,541 re omnia hod bats, cit ei ee clone 
Corn, “tons... 1,515 L294 @ Ne Ae: Mime tenia 
Oats, tons... 2,232 S084 6 arch ee cee, avert 
Barley, tons. 38,089 epee ee tac.” ay ao eanio & 
Bran, tons... 1,067 ri PaCS! eon sees 
Hay, tons.... 3,666 Es SM RI eo Ec Bata 
Beans, sacks. 67,565 OT SOG.) Binsin ce ane erent. 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange: 


Ease a ecge aR teen bryan 
0 192 192 


192 192 0 

Wheat, bus.. 1, ioe) 7335 659,000 637, 7965 234,263 
Corn, ‘bus.... 2,500 193,750 86,545 16,869 
Osts \bWs..-t. 135° "300 383,350 112,230 198,788 
Barley, bus.. 2400 B60 Ome ne 2,951 
Rye, bus.. 75,600 74,400 62,955 34,870 
Timothy Seed, 

Hage siy eas 4,150 4,199 364 524 
Clover See d, 

Was siake ity 5,766 7,907 1,421 1,950 
Alsike, bags. 1,050 368 80 120 


A seed business is to be conducted at <a. texans 
Texas, by George H. Smith. 

The capital stock of the Spokane Seed Company 
of Spokane, Wash., has been increased to $20,000. 


The capital stock of the Western Seed & Irriga- 
tion Company of Fremont, Neb., has been increased 
to $70,000. 

J. G. Berger has started the Berger Seed Com- 
pany at Princeton, Ind. He was formerly with the 
Ohio Valley Seed Company at Evansville, Ind. 


A retail seed, feed, and flour store has been opened 
at Owosso, Mich., by the George W. Young Company. 
A complete line of various commodities will be 
handled. 

The seed business of the Woodruff-Boyce Seed 
Company of Seattle, Wash., is to be conducted by 
A. Woodruff. A. J. Boyce will take over the nur- 
sery and greenhouses. 


The Minnesota Seed Growers Association has been 
incorporated at Crookston, Minn., capitalized at 
$5,000. The incorporators are W. H. Casselman, E. 
R. Clark and C. Franks. 


The elevator of the Pedigree Seed Company of 
Oshkosh, Wis., has been leased by the H. P. Schmidt 
Milling Company. The company now has a com- 
bined capacity of 45,000 bushels. 


The W. T. Ainsworth & Sons’ seed corn plant at 
Mason City, Iowa, has been completed and machin- 
ery is being installed. This replaces the one which 
was recently destroyed by fire. 

B. P. Levie is president, John Boggs, vice-presi- 
dent, and R. Denkins, secretary and treasurer, of 
the Birmingham Seed Company of Birmingham, 
Ala. Its capital stock is $5,000. 


New headquarters are now occupied by the Delta 
Seed & Feed Company at Yuma, Ariz. The com- 
pany now has improved facilities for the handling 
of grass and field seeds and feeds. 


Burt Calhoun has joined the new firm at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., known as the Holmes-Calhoun Seed 
Company. He had been connected with the Leon- 
ard Seed Company for many years. 

A general seed business is to be conducted at 
Newark, N. J., by the recently organized Bonnie 
Best Seed Company. Its capital stock is $15,000. 
E. D. Obertrifter is president and manager. 

H. Randall and his brother, Edward, have gone 
into the seed business at Seattle, Wash. They have 
opened a store and seed nursery business under the 
name of “Randall’s.” H. Randall was formerly 
with the Randall-McLoughlin Seed Company, which 
has gone out of business. 


CORN ARTIFICIALLY DRIED BEST FOR 
SEED 


Seed corn gathered during seed corn time in Sep- 
tember will be good seed for a year from next 
spring provided it has been thoroughly dried and is 
stored in a cool dry place, according to farm crops 
men at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Seed 
corn dried with artificial heat gives the best germ- 
ination tests in the spring. Hung in a furnace 
room it has given an average germination percent- 
age of 97. Where carelessly stored, or where no 
heat is applied, the germination power has been 
found to be much lower. 


BEST SEED CORN ESSENTIAL 
Commenting on the value of planting good seed 
corn, A. C. Arny, in charge of farm crops, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Department of Agriculture says: 
“One of the most important. considerations in 
growing a profitable corn crop is to secure a good 


stand. In Minnesota an average stand of four to 
five plants per hill fairly evenly distributed usually 
gives the highest yields of grain, and an average 
stand of four to five plants is desirable for silage 
production. It takes good seed corn to secure this 
average stand even when the soil is in good condi- 
tion at planting time. When the soil is somewhat 
cold and wet at planting time, seed, which would 
give good stands under favorable conditions, is not 
equal to the occasion. The results are poor stands 
and comparatively low yields. The only safe way 
is to have seed corn of the highest germinating 
power and vigor every year. Then, if conditions 


Fortieth Year 


at planting time are not as favorable as usual, the 
chances for securing the desired stands are good 
any way. Save seed corn early and dry and store 
it properly. It pays.” 


SEED SITUATION IN HOLLAND 

The grass seed crop of Holland this year is the 
worst in half a century, according to advices re- 
ceived in this country from one of the leading 
Dutch seed raisers and exporters. The plants suf- 
fered severely from the heat and drouth of last sum- 
mer, with a few exceptions like Orchard Grass. Both 
White and Red Clover are expected to be short 
as many fields were cut for fodder. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 
The following new seed trademarks was published 
in the November 22 issue of the Official Gazette of 
the U. S: Patent Office: “Red Seal” Alfalfa seed. 


Hairy Peruvian Alfalfa Seed Growers Association, 
Yuma, Ariz. Filed August 10, 1921. Serial No. 
151,631. 


WESTERN GROWER ADVISES HOLDING 
ALFALFA SEED 
Maurice Keating, president of the Western Seed 
Growers’ Marketing Company, at Salt Lake, Utah, 
is advising producers to hold their stocks of AI- 
falfa seed, if able to do so, until the spring plant- 
ing season as “we feel there will be no particular 
advance on Alfalfa seed until the actual spring de- 
mand exerts itself, due to lack of carrying power 
on the part of eastern dealers between now and 
spring. We feel very certain that all Alfalfa will 
be wanted next year and will not be at all surprised 
to see higher the first of the year.” Last year, 
Idaho produced 150 cars of Alfalfa seed, according 
to Mr. Keating, while this year the crop for the 
state is estimated at only 40 cars. 
[Continued on Page 476] 
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1 TRANSPORTATION | 


Le os oo eo oe ie wl 


NO TAX AFTER JANUARY 1 


Effective January 1, 1922, under the new Revenue 
Bill signed by President Harding, the transporta- 
tion taxes provided for in the Revenue Act of 1918 
will no longer be collected. The effect of the new 
law is to repeal, as of January 1, 1922, the 3 per 
cent tax on freight, the 1 per cent tax on each 20 
cents paid on express shipments, the 8 per cent tax 
on transportation of persons, the 8 per cent tax on 
Pullman tickets, and the 8 per cent tax on trans- 
portation by pipe line. 

No change was made with respect to the tax on 
telegraph and telephone messages, which is 5 cents 
on more than 14 cents and not more than 50 cents, 
and 10 cents on more than 50 cents. 

In the fiscal year 1921 the revenue collected un- 
der the transportation taxes amounted to $273,000,- 
000. 


USE OF FREIGHT CARS 


Revenue freight loading totaled 673,827 cars in 
the week ended November 26, as compared with 
786,671 in the preceding week, according to the 
weekly report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. The drop in load- 
ing is attributed to the fact that Thanksgiving was 
observed as a holiday and also to expected sea- 
sonal decreases. In the corresponding weeks of 
1920 and 1919 the loadings totaled 803,701 and 739,- 
197 cars, respectively. 

Decreases were shown in the loading of every 
commodity in the week ended November 26, as com- 
pared with the preceding week, but this was to be 
expected on account of the holiday. Loading of 
grain and grain products dropped from 37,455 cars 
in the week ended November 19 to 35,081 cars in 
the week ended November 26; livestock from 34,- 
538 to 25,866 cars; coal from 166,786 to 137,432 cars; 
coke from 6,487 to 6,807; forest products from 50,- 


300 to 43,643 cars; ore from 7,924 to 5,541 cars; 
merchandise, 1. c. 1. from 228,886 to 200,000 cars; 
and miscellaneous from 254,315 to 219,757 cars. 


RAIL AND WATER RATES FOR BARGE LINES 


The Secretary of War, as operator of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service, has filed a complaint 
against the railroads (Docket No. 13290) on the 
ground that all-rail rates in the territory served by 
the barge lines is lower than the combination rates 
now in effect. The Commission is asked to pre- 
seribe rates and divisions thereof. 

The complaint is an elaborate document in which 
is shown the barge facilities and terminals, maps 
and other pertinent data.) A marine leg is being 
installed at the New Orleans Public Elevator and 
barge loading facilities for bulk grain are already 
in service at St. Louis, Cairo and other points. The 
complaint shows that from November 1, 1919, to 
August 31, 1921, the barge lines carried 134,346 tons 
of wheat; 23,159 tons of corn; and 8,544 tons of 
flour and meal. 


CHANGE IN INDIANA RATES 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order to re- 
move it not later than February 21 have been made 
in No. 11704, Indianapolis Board of Trade vs. Bal- 
timore & Ohio et al., opinion No. 7237, 64 I. C. C. 
416-21, as to charges on transit grain at Indianap- 
olis in comparison with charges for like service at 
Noblesville, Ind., says the Traffic World. The Com- 
mission found that Noblesville millers, elevator op- 
erators and commission firms handling grain are 
being unduly preferred to the prejudice and disad- 
vantage of their rivals at Indianapolis. 

The Commission held that the charges for back- 
haul service to and from Indianapolis, running 
from It to 3.5 cents per 100 pounds, constituted an 
undue prejudice because there is no such charge 
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December 15, 1921 


at Noblesville. The complaint assailed rates, rules, 
routes and regulations applicable to the movement 
of grain originating at various points on the Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad, accorded transit or other 
services at Indianapolis, and subsequently forward- 
ed as such, or as manufactured products, to (1) 
western termini of trunk lines, trunk line territory, 
and points taking the same rates or arbitraries 
over such rates, all hereinafter called eastern ter- 
ritory, and (2) Virginia cities and points taking 
the same rates on arbitraries over such rates here- 
inafter called Virginia cities. it 

Commissioner Meyer, who wrote the opinion, 
summed up the situation by saying: 

The undue prejudice alleged is based essentially on 
the situation at Noblesville, Ind., intermediate be- 
tween Indianapolis and Tipton, and 17.5 miles south 
of that junction. The Indianapolis mills meet their 
strongest competition at Noblesville, those at both 
points buying their grain in the same territory and 
seeking the same markets for the sale of their prod- 
ucts, and as contrasted with the situation described 
at Indianapolis the record shows (1) that on traffic 
to eastern territory, Noblesville, both prior and sub- 
sequent to February, 1920, has been accorded milling 
in transit, and since that date an arrangement for 
mixing and storage in transit has been _ provided, 
which services have applied and now apply in connec- 
tion with the through rate, without the addition of 
an out-of-line or back-haul charge; and (2) that on 
traffic to Virginia cities, originating on defendant’s 
main line west of Tipton and on the lines of its con- 
nections west of Peoria, the through rates apply via 
Noblesville and defendant’s line out of that point 
through Sandusky and transit as provided in Kelly’s 
transit grain circular above referred to, is available. 

The testimony shows that shortly prior to Federal 
control, defendant agreed to accord certain of the 
relief here asked and that subject to our approval, it 
is now willing to eliminate the out-of-line or back- 
haul charge on traffic to eastern territory and to 
eliminate the ‘“plussed rate” basis and accord transit 
connection with traffic from Indiana stations to Vir- 
ginia cities. 


TO FIGHT RATE CASE REHEARING 


Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission of Kansas, who started the Western 
Rate Case, has protested against the rehearing of 
the case on December 14. The protest recites: 

That the petitioners’ application for a rehearing is 
in substance an offer to compromise the decision in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 12929 and the subsequent order, 
and a request that the Commission stultify itself by 
receding from its original position and ordering a re- 
duction of 10 per cent on all farm commodities after 
a specific finding by that tribunal of unreasonable- 
ness and the extent thereof. 3 

That the petitioners fail to show any change in 
conditions or any additional facts which were not 
before the Commission at the time of the original 
hearing. 

That the petitioners in their application for rehear- 
ing proceed on the theory that the reductions were 
made solely in view of the economic condition of the 
agricultural industry, ignoring the most potent fac- 
tor of the decision, and that is the finding of the Com- 
mission that the transportation rates would be for 
the future unjust and unreasonable to a certain spe- 
cific extent. 

That the petitioners’ position in this case is tanta- 
mount to an admission that the rates on all farm 
products are unreasonable, and in view of this the 
question alone to be determined is the extent of the 
unreasonableness. As far as grain, grain products 
and hay are concerned the extent of unreasonableness 
has been determined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in I. C. C. Docket No. 12929. 

That the petitioners’ application for a rehearing 
fails to state sufficient grounds to warrant the re- 
opening of this case. 

Therefore the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Kansas prays that the application of the 
earriers for rehearing in I. C. C. Docket No. 12929 
be denied. ea Ny “ 

But the Commission has granted the rehearing 
and in all probability will grant the substitution 


requested by the carriers. 


CAR SUPPLY SUMMARY 


General car supply conditions at the end of No- 
vember were set forth as follows by M. J. Gormley, 
chairman of the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association: 


Box Cars: Coincident with decreased loading cus- 
tomarily experienced at this season, together with 
the passing of artificial demand created by the threat- 
ened labor difficulty, surplus plain box cars in good or- 
der on November 1 totaled 51.527, or nearly one and 
a half times the number reported two weeks previous- 
ly. Empty cars enroute home should be used for load- 
ing to fullest possible extent to reduce empty mileage 
to the minimum. Give special attention to observance 
of car service rules in furnishing cars for loading. 

Automobile Cars: Cars of this type should be 
worked home or into automobile-producing territory 
as requirements may necessitate. 

Ventilated Box Cars: In demand. Return promptly 
to owners. Do not load with dead freight except in 
direction of home. 

Stock Cars: Supply ample. 
promptly. 

Refrigerator Cars: In the Northwest there will be 
a somewhat decreased demand for refrigerators after 
the Thanksgiving holiday until the first of the year. 
It is expected the citrus fruit loading in Florida and 
from California will continue at the usual seasonal 
rate. Loading for November is generally running 
in excess of last year but not as heavy as during the 
month of October. Due to the splendid support of 
the shippers and receivers of perishable freight, as 
well as co-operation by the railroads. the situation 
this season to date has been handled well, and at 
present all requirements are being fully met. Dis- 
tribution of cars will continue to be as directed by 
the refrigerator section. 

Open Top Cars: Bituminous coal production per 
week hovers around the nine million ton mark. AII 
roads report a full car supply for the loading of coal 
&nd other commodities requiring open top cars. An 
increase of approximately 21.000 open top cars re- 
ported surplus as of week ended November 15. 

Flat Cars: There has been a falling off in the de- 
mand for flat cars. Figures for period ended No- 
vember 15 show a surplus of 9,830 cars. 
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ADOPTS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S 
GRADES 

We are advised by Secretary J. Vining Taylor of 
the National Hay Association that the Association’s 
hay grade rules adopted at the annual convention 
in August, have been adopted in full by the ex- 
changes at Cleveland, Ohio, and Denver, Colo. They 
are already in effect on these two markets. 


HAY RECONSIGNMENT CHARGE 
ABOLISHED 

The hay trade generally will be interested in the 
findings of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, relative to discontinuing the old rule 
by which a reconsignment charge of $2.50 per car 
was made on hay and straw shipments at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth and South St. Paul. In an 
order issued under date of November 7 and effec- 
tive November 27, the carriers were ordered to 
discontinue this practice, thus placing shipments 
of hay and straw on a par with those of grain and 
seeds. 


FEED ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 

President B. E. Clement of the Grain Dealers 
National Association has appointed a new Arbitra- 
tion Committee to settle feed disputes within the 
Association during the coming year. The members 
of this Committee are: J. O. Caldwell of the Ral- 
ston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo., chairman; 
H. R. Wilbur of the Ames-Burns Company, James- 
town, N. Y.; and Jay Canfield of the Fraser-Smith 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. The new committee 
should not be confused with the six regular Arbitra- 
tion Committees of the Association, as it will be 
called upon to handle feed disputes only. 


NEW COMMITTEES APPOINTED FOR THE 
CALIFORNIA BEAN DEALERS 

The following committees have been appointed by 
the president of the California Bean Dealers Asso- 
ciation: 

Standardization Committee: T. E. Bunker, chair- 
man; Silas D. Sinton, H. Clay Miller, George E. 
Croke and A. Lehmann; Contract and Rules Com- 
mittee: H. Clay Miller, chairman; BH. E. Myers, R. 
A. Bray, E. A. Bunker and A. B. Shoemaker; Traffic 


Committee: Silas D. Sinton, chairman; Arthur C. 
Oppenheimer and Benjamin Granas; Membership 
Committee: A. Lehmann, chairman; Henry 4G. 


Turner and Lawrence Waterman; Finance Commit- 
tee: R. A. Bray, chairman; G. E. Kirkpatrick and 
Arthur C. Oppenheimer; Legislative Committee: 
Scott F. Ennis, chairman, Adolf Koshland and 
Howard G. Thompson. 


WHY STRAIGHT CORN IS INFERIOR TO 
MIXED FEED 

As every one who handles mixed feeds well 
knows, there is more straight corn being fed to 
hogs this year, on account of price, than for many 
years past. Feed dealers need to use all their ar- 
guments and persuasion on hog feeders to show 
them that true economy in hog feeding does not 
necessarily consist in stuffing a porker full of 
straight corn just because it is cheap. 

The Kentucky Feed & Grain Company, in a recent 
selling talk, showed conclusively that corn as a 
feedstuff will not give results comparable to those 
obtained from a scientifically balanced ration. For 
every bushel of corn feed to a hog, only 12 pounds 
remains in the animal for transformation into 
flesh and bone. The other 44 pounds are therefore, 
of value to the feeder merely at manure prices, 
argues the Kentucky Feed & Grain Company. A 
correctly manufactured feed is palatable and so 
balanced that the digestion of its various com- 
ponent parts will progress no faster than the hog 
can use the nutrients. It is better to sell corn, 
even at low prices, and buy the more economical 
manufactured feeds with their minimum of wast- 
age. 


A RECOMMENDED OAT FEED 

There is a hay shortage in Wisconsin this year 
estimated at 500,000 tons, which means that many 
dairymen must seek substitute feeds. W. W. Clark, 
county agent for Portage County, replying to nu- 
merous inquiries in this connection said recently: 

“When grain and mill feeds are cheaper per ton 
than the best hay, it will pay to feed cheap rough- 
age like cornstalks or straw and use more grain. A 
number of dealers are now handling an oat feed 
composed of ground oat hulls, oat dust and a little 
middlings from oat meal mills. The best quality 
of this contains 6 per cent crude protein and is 
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about equal in feeding value to a poor quality of 
hay or good straw. If used in place of hay with the 
usual grain ration, it is a very good buy at present 
prices.” 

County Agent Clark is also advising farmers to 
use feeding molasses as part of the ration this 
winter and has arranged with local dealers to han- 
dle it in car lots in various places. The material 
being handled is cane molasses, put up in 50-gal- 
lon barrels. For use it is mixed with two or three 
times its volume of water and sprinkled over corn- 
stalks, straw or other dry feed. About one quart a 
day is fed to each milk cow. 


HAY SITUATION AT ST. LOUIS 


Says the Graham & Martin Grain Company of 
St. Louis, in their market letter of December 10: 
“Receipts of hay during the past week have been 
moderate in amount, consisting of Timothy, Prai- 
rie, Alfalfa and Clover. The quality of the offer- 
ings have been fair. The Timothy hay market 
during the past few days has ruled steady, re- 
ceipts have been only fair, and demand is readily 
absorbing the arrivals at full prices. The demand 
at the moment is particularly good for Bright No. 
1 Timothy hay, with a fair inquiry for good Stand- 
ard and No. 2. Low grades are rather quiet. 

“The Alfalfa market continues unchanged; there 
is an excellent local demand for good dairy AIl- 
falfa. Hay suitable for dairy feed is selling at 
top figures. Coarse, rough hay, although of a 
good color is not selling very well, although there 
is a fair demand. The Alfalfa millers here are not 
buying hay as they can buy the Alfalfa meal to 
better advantage at Colorado points.” 


FALLING OFF IN “CUT HAY” 

The demand for cut, or chopped, hay has dimin- 
ished to such an extent during the past decade that 
at present only an occasional car is bought by city 
dealers while only a few shippers prepare this com- 
modity for market. 

But back in the days when phaetons, surreys, and 
smart traps drawn by high-stepping trotters and 
easy-going “family” horses were seen upon the 
boulevards, and the heavy hauling was done by big 
draft horses rather than by gasoline-eating trucks, 
many city dealers operated plants for the prepara- 
tion and baling of cut hay. Numerous plants also 
were situated in the producing sections of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The advent of the 
automobile, however, has changed all this, aided 
materially by the substitution of electricity for 
mule power as the propelling force of street cars. 

The kinds of hay usually chopped were Timothy 
and Clover Mixed. While hay which had become 
slightly overripe or which contained a mixture of 
grasses frequently was used, only good, sound, and 
sweet feeding hay was considered to be fit for 
shipping. 

Cut hay is generally fed mixed with grain and 
is considered an excellent feed, as it prevents the 
stock from eating the concentrated grain ration 
too rapidly. The hay is usually dampened when 
used in this manner. This is one of the disadvan- 
tages of feeding it for if more than enough is 
mixed for one feed and it is not fed within a short 
time it is likely to sour if the weather is warm, or 
possibly freeze if the weather is cold. This condi- 
tion, together with the labor and bother of mixing, 
has caused feeders in many instances to turn to 
ready-mixed and molasses feeds. However, for 
feeders who desire to prepare their own mixed feed 
ration, the cut hay is probably the most convenient 
nme that can be used to produce the required 
milk. 


KANSAS CITY HAY MARKET 
BY B. S. BROWN 

Moderate strength has prevailed in the hay mar- 
ket the past few weeks, chiefly as a result of dim- 
inishing receipts. There has been no conspicuous 
expansion in demand, but the reduced offerings 
have not included much choice hay and buyers 
have had to compete at times for certain grades. 
The biggest advance has occurred in Alfalfa, gains 
ranging from 50 cents to $3.50 a ton. The better 
grades showed the full advance, and the poorer 
class of offerings, which were not especially want- 
ed, made advances of only 50 cents to $1. Prairie 
hay generally was up 50 cents to $1, with a few 
quotations as much as $2 higher. With practically 
no trade Lowland and Midland Prairie were un- 
changed. \ Timothy ruled about steady, with some 
quotations showing firmness, though there was no 
change in the range of prices. 

Receipts at Kansas City in November, as offi- 
cially reported, were 1,131 cars, a decrease of 608 
cars less than in the preceding month and 1,935 
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In the same month two 
The 10-year 


cars less than a year ago. 
years ago arrivals were 4,439 cars. 
November average is 3,066 cars. 

The delay in putting into effect reduced freight 
rates on grain and hay has been a disappointment 
to shippers and buyers alike. There was a notice- 
able holding back on the part of the trade in ex- 
pectation of more favorable transportation condi- 
tions and the market is recovering slowly. Dealers 
are uncertain when the larger movement from the 
surplus producing territory to the consuming ter- 
ritory in the East, Southeast and North will get 
under way. 

Recent advances in bran and other mill feeds 
have been responsible for some improvement in the 
demand for Alfalfa. Dairymen who formerly bought 
sparingly of Alfalfa and other grades of hay be- 
cause of the relatively high prices of hay and the 
cheapness of bran are now showing a decided pref- 
erence for hay. Bran is selling close to $20 a ton, 
after declining to $10 early in the season. 


NEW GOVERNMENT BULLETIN ON MAR- 
KETING HAY 

Within the last two months the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Crop Estimates ofthe Department of Ag- 
riculture has issued four bulletins covering various 
phases of hay marketing. They are: Bulletin No. 
977, entitled “Marketing Hay at Country Points,” 
Bulletin 978, entitled “The Weighing of Market 
Hay,” Bulletin 979, entitled “Marketing Hay 
Through Terminal Markets,” and Bulletin 980, en- 
titled “Inspection and Grading of Hay.’ All of 
these bulletins are the work of H. B. McClure, Spe- 
cialist in Marketing Hay, in collaboration with G. 
A. Collier, Investigator in Marketing Hay. 

Each of them contains a lot of valuable informa- 
tion and a number of excellent suggestions for any- 
one engaged in the handling of hay, and a study of 
them would be well worth while. They can be ob- 
tained by applying to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. A brief resume of Bulletin 
No. 979 is published elsewhere in this department. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 

“PEERLESS” horse feed. Omaha Alfalfa Milling 
Company, Omaha, Neb. Filed May 20, 1921. Serial 
No. 147,981. Published and registered November 1, 
5 

“BEAUTY” cattle and stock feed. Samuel Pres- 
ton Davis, Little Rock, Ark. Filed July 2, 1921. 
Serial No. 149,952. Published November 8, 1921. 

Alfalfa meal. The Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Company, Lamar, Colo. Filed June 29, 1921. 
Serial No. 149,799. Published November 8, 1921. 

“BUTTERCAKE DAIRY FEED” dairy feed. R. 
M. Stegall, Chattanooga, Tenn. Filed May 9, 1921. 
Serial No. 147,474. Published November 8, 1921. 

“SP. DAVIS SERVICE PRODUCT” cattle and 
stock feed. Samuel Preston Davis, Little Rock, Ark. 
Filed July 2, 1921. Serial No. 149,949. Published 
November 8, 1921. 
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“STEERBOY” cattle and stock feed. Samuel 
Preston Davis, Little Rock, Ark. Filed July 2, 
1921: Serial No. 149,950. Published November 8, 


1921. 

“CACKLEMORE SCRATCH FEED” chicken feed. 
Speltz Grain & Coal Company, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Filed July 5, 1921. Serial No. 150,042. Published 
November 8, 1921. 

“PURITY” chicken feed. W. M. Cosby Flour & 
Grain Company, Birmingham, Ala. Filed April 2, 
1921. Serial No. 145,616. Published and registered 
November 8, 1921. 


“VERIBEST” cattle and stock feed. Samuel 
Preston Davis, Little Rock, Ark. Filed July 2, 
1921. Serial No. 149,951. Published and registered 


November 22, 1921. 
“ELM CITY” wheat flour, dairy rations, stock 
feed, laying mash and scratch feed. Merrill & Mayo 


Company, Waterville, Maine. Filed November 3, 
1920. Serial No. 139,124. Published and registered 


December 6, 1921. 


Feed Labels Registered 
23,318.—Title: “Sterling Dairy Feed.” (For bags 
of dairy feed.) Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, 
ie Filed April 25, 1921. Registered August 30, 
23,319.—Title: 


“Sterling Scratch Feed.” (For 


. Minn. 
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bags of poultry feed.) Northrup, King & Co., Min- 


neapolis, Minn. Filed April 25, 1921. Registered 
August 30, 1921. 
23,320.—Title: “Sterling Egg Mash.” (For bags 


of poultry feed.) Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, 
Filed April 25, 1921. Registered August 30, 
1921. 

23,393.—Title: “No Kil Scratch Feed.” (For bags 
of poultry feed.) Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Filed May 27, 1921. Registered September 
6, 1921. 

23,431—Title: “Baby Buster.” 
The Park & Pollard Company, Boston, Mass. 
March 21, 1921. Registered September 13, 1921. 


Trademarks Registered 


Certain named feed for horses, mules, 
Pease & Dwyer Company, Mem- 
Serial No. 


(For chick feed.) 
Filed 


146,328. 
hogs, and hens. 
phis, Tenn. Filed January 20, 1921. 


142,522. Published May 24, 1921. Registered Sep- 
tember 6, 1921. 
146,329. Grain feed composed of corn, oats, 


alfalfa meal and molasses. Pease & Dwyer Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. Filed January 20, 1921. 
Serial No. 142,529. Published May 31, 1921. Reg- 
istered September 6, 1921. 

147,761. Dairy, stock, and poultry mixed feeds. 
Champion Milling & Grain Company, Clinton, Iowa. 
Filed January 17, 1921. Serial No. 142,328. Pub- 
lished June 28, 1921. Registered November 1, 1921. 

147,950. Prepared stock foods.—Capitol Products 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Filed October 18, 1920. 
Serial No. 138,428. Published July 12, 1921. Regis- 
tered November 8, 1921. 


148,226. Grain and horse feed. Ernest Redd, 
Birmingham, Ala. Filed January 28, 1921. Serial 
No. 142,907. Published June 28, 1921. Registered 
November 8, 1921. 

149,172. Cottonseed meal. C. L. Montgomery, 
Memphis, Tenn. Filed March 21, 1921. Serial No. 
145,027. Published July 19, 1921. Registered De- 


cember 6, 1921. 


NEW YORK HAY DECLINED—LATER 
ADVANCED 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 


For a short time immediately subsequent to my 
last the hay market continued fiat and depressed. 
For the time being receipts were somewhat exces- 
sive and especially all common or poor grades and 
notably in small bales. It was alleged that many 
country shippers in Western States had continued 
to turn out large quantities in small bales as they 
found expedient during the War. It was claimed 
that small bales were found convenient to han- 
dle or transport for feeding horses, etc., employed 
in the War, but, in times of peace small bales and 
particularly the “perpetual bales” are not popular 
and consequently it was frequently found neces- 
sary to offer them at a decided discount in order 
to effect sales. 

Because of the facts described it was claimed 
that many country shippers or farmers became de- 
cidedly dissatisfied and particularly in the instance 
of inferior descriptions which were almost unsal- 
able, excepting at appreciably lower figures. In 
numerous cases it was alleged that in sales of 
this character hardly enough was realized to pay 
freight and other charges. 

Suddenly there was a radical change in the tem- 
per of the market, depression being succeeded by 
buoyancy. This was attributed partly to a ma- 
terial falling off in receipts which created little 
surprise as it was well known that farmers and 
country shippers had been greatly disappointed and 
in some instances provoked because of the low 
prices that they had received in mid-November, 
hence they had become determined to make fewer 
or no shipments until there had been a sharp ad- 
vance in quotations. It also came to light that on 
the decline previously mentioned exporters had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to buy on a 
larger scale. Moreover it was asserted that a few 
jobbers and large dealers had also been wise 
enough to accumulate abundant supplies. 

Later in the month there was more general ani- 
mation practically all distributors and consumers 
manifesting much more interest making it plainly 
evident that the stocks they had accumulated dur- 
ing the sharp decline mentioned had been reduced 
to a lower plane. , In the meantime receipts had 
continued insignificant, especially of good to choice 
grades, as the arrivals via railroads became par- 
ticularly limited and consequently offerings at the 
various terminals were generally inadequate, and 
as a result prices speedily advanced. Meanwhile, 
receipts were moderately larger by river and canal 
boats and consequently supplies of ordinary and 
inferior grades were ample and therefore the price 
difference between top and bottom descriptions be- 
came wider. 

In some quarters it was claimed that larger 
quantities of hay were being consumed partly be- 
cause more horses were actively employed result- 
ing in part from some enlargement in general 
trade; furthermore, it was alleged that several 
large concerns have been employing more horses 
and notably for short hauls as the cost for horses 
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was less than auto hauling. Roughly, there has 
been such an enormous decline in the cost of hay 
and other horse feeds that it was inexpensive to 
keep them, while on the other hand there was an 
advance in gasoline, etc. 

Toward the end of the month the market became 
less active as numerous buyers were inclined to 
hold off and use up their stocks as they considered 
that prices had gone high enough if not too high. 
They contended that after such a rise that had oc- 
curred in the month, farmers and country ship- 
pers would become better satisfied and therefore 
would begin to sell more freely and hence it was 
assumed that the receipts would soon show en- 
largement and especially via rail. As a matter of 
fact receipts via canal and river boats have dwin- 
dled appreciably and amounts to little or nothing. 
This is not surprising as navigation via water ways 
was practically ended for the season. 

It was plainly evident that business was appre- 
ciably hampered by the fact that farmers and coun- 
try shippers as well as jobbers and consumers were 
inclined to hold off awaiting the long promised re- 
duction in rail freights. Doubtless it will be re- 
membered that this tendency to wait was notice 
able over a month ago. In other words, this low- 
ering of freight rates was anticipated for several 
weeks and the numerous postponements have been 
the source of much surprise and disappointment. 
This means, of course, that virtually everyone con- 
cerned has naturally remained passive as they be 
lieved, of course, that the lowering of freight rates 
would be to their advantage. In some degree this 
was unfortunate for the buying or consuming ele 
ment because they were compelled during this in- 
terval to draw down their reseryes to a low plane. 
Consequently in some instances they found it nec- 
essary to replenish in a moderate way. Receipts 
of Alfalfa have been smaller, and with demand 
fairly active for good to choice grades a small ad- 
vance was established. 


MARKETING HAY THROUGH TERMINAL 
MARKETS 

Hay is marketed too often under conditions and 

practices that tend to make the producer. some- 

what suspicious of the buyer and the buyer eus- 


picious of the producer. Such practices should 
be_ eliminated altogether, in the opinion of ‘the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, United 


States Department of Agriculture, and in a new 
bulletin No. 979, “Marketing Hay Through Termin- 
al Markets,” Federal officials make suggestions as 
to how that may be brought about. Copies: of 
the bulletin may be obtained upon application to 
the Department at Washington. 

“While a good many unfair methods,” says the 
bulletin, “are at present practiced by those con- 
cerned in the marketing of hay it appears that 
most of them are related to loose methods cf busi- 
ness on the part of various agencies engaged in 
the handling of hay. On the basis of careful ob- 
servations made throughout the hay producing and 
consuming sections, and at the principal markets, 
it is thought that some improvement in the meth- 
eds of marketing hay can be obtained by observing 
the following suggestions: 

“On the part of the country shipper: More care in 
grading, weighing and loading the hay: better 
forms for use in confirming sales, tabulating and 
stating weights, and for invoicing hay; and more 
care and accuracy in stating terms of sale. 

“On the part of dealers in terminal markets: The 
elimination of the practice of allowing the state 
of the market to influence the fulfillment 2f con- 
tracts with country shippers; more uniform meth- 
ods of handling in terminal markets; better weigh- 
ing methods and more consideration of ccntents 
of weight certificates; more uniform grading prac- 
tices; grading inbound and outbound hay on the 
same basis when hay is bought and sold on grade 
designations; and the elimination of the practice of 
boosting grades on outshipments. 

“On the part of dealers in consuming sections: 
More careful weighing of purchases; elimination 
of rejections when price decline is the only fac- 
tor; and better records relative to contents and 
weight of a car when unloading.” 

The bulletin goes into the details of methods fol- 
lowed in shipping and disposing of hay at various 
cities; cites common trade practices and faults; 
illustrates methods of car loading and of selling, 
and contains much valuable information relative 
to the industry. 


The interest of Jos. McReynolds in the feed mill 
at La Plata, Mo., has been purchased by W. H. 
Craig. 

The feed business at Perry, Iowa, formerly con- 
ducted by A. D. Allgood has been sold to H. M. 
Bugee. 

Clifford A. Kneeland, Florence W. Kneeland and 
O. A. Pepin have organized and will operate a 
feed store at Custer, S. D. The company is capi- 
talized at $5,000. 

The feed business of James A. Robinson at Shinn- 
ston, W. Va. has been purchased by E. J. Free 
and -others. They will conduct the new business 
under the name of the Shinnston Feed Company. 
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It will enlarge the business and feature prepared 
feeds and handle a complete line of other feeds 
as well as. flour, hay, etc. 

A feed business is to be opened at Merrill,’ Wis., 
by Erwin A. Pophal. He operates under the name 
of the Merrill Flour & Feed Company. 

The capital stock of the Woodridge Farmers Co- 
operative Feed Company of Woodridge, N. Y., has 
been increased from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Russell Urbt and F. Ivan Law have purchased 
the feed business of Bert Herriott at Jamestown, 
Pa., and will conduct it under the name of Webb 
& Law. 

The W. J. Durham Lumber Company which pur- 
chased the plant and property of the Community 
Mill Company at Neenah, Wis., is to handle feed 
in the future. 

A mill for manufacturing a general line of mixed 
feeds has been put into operation by the Ameri- 
can Linseed Company of Minneapolis. J. J. Schrei- 
ber is manager. 

The flour and feed business of the Leaver Com- 
pany at Boyertown, Pa., has been purchased by H. 
F. Tyson of Boyertown, and Herbert L. Schmoyer 
of Allentown, Pa. 

The East End Feed Yard at Creston, Iowa, has 
been purchased by P. H. Hannan. He will handle 
mill feed, flour and other goods for the Farmers 
Co-operative Company. 

The feed store of Harvey H. Hughes and his 
sons, Grover and Orville, at Waynesburg, Pa., has 
been sold to J. M. Strosnider, who was formerly 
in the dairy business. 

H. M. Holden, R. A. Farrens, H. R. Smith, H. 
V. Smoushe and others have incorporated the 
Beaverton Feed & Produce Company of Ione, Ore. 
Its capital stock is $10,000. 

R. D. Ward is now associated with the sales de- 
partment of the Clover Leaf Milling Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y. He was formerly with the American 
Grain & Feed Corporation. 

At Edmonds, Wash., the Fleming & Wallace Feed 
Company has been incorporated. John J. Fleming, 
O. Wallace and Edith Fleming are interested. The 
firm is capitalized at $5,000. 

The South Side Feed Store of Dodge City, Kan., 
has been purchased from B. F. Hensley by W. H. 
Gould and his son, P. A. Gould. He formerly op- 
erated an elevator at Wilroads. 

F. H. Zelt, D. W..McMillan, EK. K. Shelley, H. 
D. Hgley have filed articles of incorporation at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., as the Wayne Feed Company. 
The company is capitalized at $20,000. 

R. 'T. Brown, Jr., is president and treasurer, EH. 
Brown, vice-president and Louise M. Daffins, secre- 
tary of the Enterprise Feed Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala. Its capital stock is $2,000. 

A store is to be opened at Van Buren, Ark., for 
the Oglesby Feed Stores Company which has a 
chain of feed stores throughout the state of Ar- 
kansas. James Davis will have charge. 

The Jackson County Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany of Seymour, Ind., has bought a feed mill at 
Browntown. The company was organized a year 
ago and operates a hominy mill at Seymour. 

The Peter Jacobs Feed Company of Kenosha, 
Wis., will deal in cottonseed cake and other com- 
mercial mixed feeds, flour, corn, goods, etc. The 
capacity of the plant is being increased more than 
100 per cent. 

The Enterprise Bread & Feed Company has been 
incorporated at Birmingham, Ala., capitalized at 
$2,000. The officers are: R. T. Brown, Jr., presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. Brown, vice-president and 
Louis M. Daffins, secretary. 

A flour and feed business has been opened at 
Sterling, Ill., under the name of the Sterling Flour 
& Feed Company. L. C. Stormes of Clinton, who 
has been associated with the Hawkeye Feed Com- 
pany for seven years, is proprietor. 

The Oregon Grain Company of Turner, Ore., has 
taken over the Dallas Feed Company of Dallas, Ore., 
operated by Colwell & Welch. This is the fifth 
store which the Oregon firm owns; the others are 
located at Shaw, Turner, Aumsville, and Silverton. 

Hugh B. Clark is president; F. A. Haines, vice- 
president and Edw. B. Hodge, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Puyallup Feed & Supply Company of 
Puyallup, Wash. The property was formerly owned 
by the Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers Canning 
Company. : 

The mill and feed business of George L. Doggett 
at Waurika, Okla., have been purchased by George 
W. Young. He will continue to do custom grind- 
ing and handle feeds, and will conduct a general 
produce business under the name of the Waurika 
Feed & Produce Company. 

The business at Francis Creek, Wis., known as 
the Frank Hessel Company has been turned over 
by Frank Hessel to his son-in-law, Joseph Muench. 
The name of the corporation has been changed to 
that of Joseph Muench & Co. The company deals 
in flour, feed, coal, wood, ete. 
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Visions of the New Day 


Every Christmas time is a little dif- 
ferent from any that has gone before. 
There is much this year to make us 
happy and much that we regret. 
America is not prospering and the 
blame is all her own. Many pocket- 
books are empty and many pantries 
bare. There is cheer, of course, in 
the carols which the angels sang that 
night on the starlit hills of Bethle- 
hem. There is joy in the thought 
that leaders have caught a vision of 
the dawn upon the hilltops. The 
new day gives hope of greater unity 
of nations and brotherhood of man. 
But there is need of a larger Christ- 
mas spirit that will fill the world with 
sympathyand love. Takinga basket to 
a needy neighbor—or to someone less 
fortunate than we—is good, but not 


enough. This kindly act will make 


our Yule logs burn a little brighter. 
But the sentiment of Christmas must 


become a part of daily living and then 


in truth each man upon life’s com- 
mon road will be a comrade and 


a brother. 


Lowell Hoit & Co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL OUTPUT LARGER 

A gain of 20,000,000 tons in the bituminous coal 
produced in Pennsylvania during 1920 is. reported 
in. preliminary figures announced by the state sec- 
retary of internal affairs. The total produced was 
157,700,400 tons, valued at $556,644,400. The value 
of the 1920 production was $229,169,000 more than 
that of 1919. In 26 of the 67 counties of the state 
bituminous coal was mined last year, with the 
largest production that of Fayette County and the 
smallest that at Venango County. A total of 1,358 
mines were reported to the department, and 159,423 
persons were employed in them in 1920, as com- 
pared with 153,207 in 1919. 


A NEW BOOK.ON COAL 

The “Coal Manual,” by Frank R. Wadleigh, head 
of the fuel department of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Washington, has just 
been published. It covers in an authoritative way 
every angle of coal quality, merchandising and use. 

For salesmen, buyers and users of coal, the book 
is one of the best yet published on the subject. It 
treats on coal, civilization, various uses, definition, 
classification, coal fields of the world, production, 
analysis of purchases, specifications, what they 
should cover, b. t. u., method of purchase and pen- 
alty, preparation, cleaning, washing, transportation 
rates, samples and sampling, analysis proximate 
and ultimate, ash analysis and fusing temperature, 
clinkers, sulphur occurrence, appearance and ef- 
fects. 

The book has 200 pages, size 4% by 6 inches. 
It is published by the National Coal Mining News, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 

“Production of soft coal in the week ended No- 
vember 26 dropped to 7,083,000 net tons,” the Geo- 
logical Survey said in a recent coal report. ‘The 
decrease of 1,811,000 tons below the output of the 
week preceding was due chiefly to the occurrence of 
Thanksgiving Day, but also to slackening demand 
for coal.” 

Preliminary telegraphic returns for the week No- 
vember 28-December 3, indicated a further decrease 
in production, the Survey said. The total car load- 
ings for November 28 and 29 were 48,870 cars, 
which was smaller than on the corresponding days 
of any week since last July. 

The year 1921, according to the report, is roughly 
45,000,000 tons behind 1919, 123,000,000 tons behind 
1920, and about 144,000,000 tons behind the aver- 
age of the war years, the 1921 production being 
given as 372,106,000 tons. 

“Before concluding, however, that this subnor- 
mal production forecasts a shortage in the future,” 
the Survey said, “the great decrease in consump- 
tion, which has followed the business depression 
must be kept in mind. From the evidence now at 
hand it appears that the decline in output has been 
offset by a cut in requirements, and that consumers’ 
stocks today are no smaller than a year ago. 

“The all-rail movement of bituminous to New 
England continued to decline in the week ended 
November 26. There was a slight improvement in 
anthracite shipments. A total of 3,184 cars of an- 
thracite and 2,928 cars of bituminous were for- 
warded through the six rail gateways over the Hud- 
son. When compared with the week preceding, this 
shows an increase of 187 cars of anthracite and a 
decrease of 94 cars of bituminous. Bituminous 
shipments were only about 62 per cent of those in 
the corresponding week of 1920. 

“An increase in tonnage consigned to New Eng- 
land brought the total handled at Hampton Roads 
piers during the week ended November 26 back to 
the level of the first half of the month. The total 
dumped was 274,498 net tons, of which 174,965 tons 
was cargo coal for New England. Exports con- 
tinued to decline, reaching the low point of 32,576 
tons. 

“The movement of soft coal from Lake Erie ports 
improved somewhat in the week ended November 
27. Reports from the Ore and Coal Exchange show 
that a total of 346,705 net tons was dumped. In 
comparison with the week preceding this was an 
increase of 73,136 tons. Of the total dumpings, 
335,949 tons were cargo coal and 10,756 tons were 
vessel fuel. 

“The cumulative dumpings during the present 
season now stand at 22,972,280 net tons.” 

An inventory of coal stocks as of November 1, 
taken jointly by the Department of Commerce and 
the Geological Survey, shows that there was at that 
date a total of about 47,400,000 tons of coal in the 
hands of consumers, or approximately 43 days’ sup- 
ply. This compares with stocks as high as 63,000,- 
600 tons in the past. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT ANTHRACITE 

The General Policies Committee of Anthracite 
Operators was established some time ago with 
offices at 437 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for the 
general purpose of acquainting the public with the 
facts about that branch of the coal industry and 
particularly to furnish information to all inquir- 
ers. Advertisements have been inserted in daily 
newspapers asking those who desire information 
to communicate with the committee. 

The inquiries cover a very wide range of sub- 
jects. Many of the letters express surprise at the 
facts set forth in the advertisement. A few are 
openly incredulous. : 

For instance, one resident of Philadelphia asks 
if the Committee expects “any sane person to be- 
lieve that 18 tons of water must be pumped for 
every 10 of coal mined.” This correspondent 
would be interested in the Alliance Colliery of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, where 35 tons 
of water are pumped for every ton of coal shipped. 

Most of the writers exhibit a desire that is most 
gratifying to the committee, for specific informa- 
tion. All of the letters are answered promptly and 
in detail. ie 

During the first few weeks of the advertising 
campaign, many of the correspondents indicated a 
misunderstanding of the purpose of the advertise- 
ments. They wanted to know why wide differences 
existed between the mine prices quoted in the ad- 
vertisements and the prices they were charged by 
their local retail dealers. ; 

The explanation was made that the anthracite 
operators have no definite information of condi- 
tions responsible for retail prices in any locality. 
The operators know only the prices they receive 
for the coal loaded on cars at the mines. Their 
control of the coal ceases at that point. Varying 
freight rates and widely differing local conditions 
influence retail prices and of these the operators 
have no direct knowledge. - 

Other inquiries cover many interesting points. 
Robert Sykes of Nutley, N. J., writes: 

“What we consumers would like to know is, why 
coal is still selling at 100 per cent above the 1914 
price when every other commodity has dropped 
from peak prices all the way from 10 to several 
hundred per cent, and all have had the same gen- 
eral conditions to deal with that you have.” 

The committee replied to Mr. Sykes in this way: 

The principal reason that the prices of anthracite 
have not been reduced in sympathy with those of 
other commodities is that the cost of production is 
governed by wage scales which were fixed by the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Commission of 1920 and 
this award, by order of the President himself, was 
written into a contract which does not expire until 
March 31, 1922. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission of 
June 30, 1919, Pennsylvania anthracite, contains a 
table showing that the labor cost alone was more 
than doubled between January, 1913, and December, 
1918, and upon this was added an increase of 17 per 
cent by the award of the Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion in 1920. 

The same report of the Federal Trade Commission 
(Page 5) gives a table showing that the margin to the 
anthracite operators in the period from January. 
1913, to December, 1918. which covered the World 
War, ranged from 19 to 72 cents per ton. 

The weighted average for the entire period shows 
a margin of 42.8 cents per ton from which all sell- 
ing expenses, reserves for non-insurable risks and 
Federal taxes had to be paid before any profits were 
available for dividends or surplus. 

As the average investment in an anthracite col- 
liery, according to the Engineers’ Committee of the 
U. S. Fuel Administration, is from $7.50 to $8 per 
ton of output, and as 6 per cent on such an invest- 
ment would be from 45 to 48 cents, it does not appear 
that the profits in the anthracite industry during the 
war or Since have been such as to encourage invest- 
ment in the business. 


A. C. Colombo of Newark, N. J., voices a com- 
plaint which was received from very few corre- 
spondents. He wrote: 

“The coal matter has been an interesting subject 
of:discussion among my neighbors and, regardless 
of the high rates, the general complaint is an ex- 
cessive quantity of slate, stone and the like being 
delivered as coal.” 

It was explained to Mr. Colombo and other writ- 
ers on the same subject that the anthracite indus- 
try has for years maintained standards of prepara- 
tion, which included the size of the screens over 
which the various sizes of coal are made and the 
percentage of slate and bone permissible in each 
of the various sizes. It was added that during the 
war these standards received the approval of the 
Federal Government and that they remained the 
same today. The chairman of the committee ex- 
pressed confidence that the producers of anthracite 
are as keen for proper preparations of their coal as 
are the consumers who purchase it and closed his 
letter with the following paragraph: 

“Can you ascertain for me through your local 
dealer, who the shipper of anthracite coal is from 
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whom he receives his supply? We would like to 
take up each one of these cases as they occur in an 
effort to correct anything that may be wrong.” 

An interesting point was developed by W. C. 
Mott of New York. It seems that Mr. Mott de- 
sired to purchase 100 tons of egg and stove coal to 
be delivered to a local church. He asked several 
retail dealers for quotations and wrote the com- 
mittee that “with the exception of one or two, the 
prices were identical, which makes it appear that 
these prices must be made by agreement or 
through the local coal dealers’ exchange.” 

After explaining to Mr. Mott that the operators’ 
control over the coal ended when it was loaded on 
cars at the mines, the chairman offered the follow- 
ing as a possible solution of the problem: 

For a product which possesses the practically uni- 
form quality of anthracite, there is no more reason 
for a wide variety of prices than there is for the 
prices of wheat, corn, oats and cotton, copper, lead, 
zine and other agricultural or mineral products whose 
prices are substantially uniform. 

It costs some farmers more to produce their corn 
or wheat than it does others, but the farmer must 
sell his product at the same price that his more fa- 
vored competitor secures. So it is with the standard 
metals and with anthracite. 

Incorrect information published in the newspa- 
pers is responsible for frequent mistakes on the 
part of the consumers whose conclusions may oth- 
erwise be entirely logical. Thus C. J. Hart writes 
to the committee from Boston that he unable to 
reconcile the quotations of $7.90 for stove coal at 
the mines, which was the inside quotation in the 
advertisement to which Mr. Hart referred, with the 
Boston retail price of $15, when, as he says, “ac- 
cording to one Boston newspaper, the freight rate 
from the mines is only $4.40.” 

Mr. Hart was informed by the committee that 
the rail freight rate from the mines to Boston is 
$4.76 plus 14 cents tax, or $4.90 altogether. The 
committee also wrote: 

Approximately 25 per cent of the product of the 
anthracite mines is that of the individual operators, 
whose differential prices, authorized by the United 
States Fuel Administration to a large extent con- 
tinues. Assuming that the Boston dealers obtain one- 
fourth of their supplies from “individuals” and three- 
fourths from the large companies, the average price 
at the mine for Boston delivery would be approx- 
imately $8.10 per gross ton. This would make the 
cost to the dealer approximately $13 a gross ton, or 
about $11.50 net a ton of 2,000 pounds, which is the 
standard retail ton throughout the anthracite con- 


suming territory with the exception of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 


Several correspondents wanted to know why 
they could not buy coal in carload lots direct from 
the mine for their own use and why several con- 
sumers could not club together and buy a carload 
and distribute it among themselves. 

It was pointed out to these writers that during 
the period of the control of the industry by the 
United States Fuel Administration, as well as be- 
fore and since that time, the retail dealer was rec- 
ognized as a highly necessary factor in the dis- 
tribution of anthracite and, as such, entitled to a 
fair profit above his expense of maintenance and 
operation. 

The Fuel Administration prohibited the ship- 
ment of anthracite in carload lots to individual con- 
sumers or to groups of consumers. The principal 
reason for this was that, acknowledging the im- 
portance of the retailer if half the people of a com- 
munity were permitted to buy direct from the 
mines the remainder of the population would be 
compelled to pay the retailer a higher price be- 
cause, handling only half the tonnage, all of his 
overhead expenses would have a divisor only one- 
half as great as it would be if he handled the 
entire tonnage of the community. 

During the stringent times last year, it became 
necessary in a few instances, to ship car-lots direct 
from the mines to isolated communities which 
otherwise would have been without coal. When 
the cost of these shipments, delivered in the con- 
sumers’ coal bins, was figured up, it was found to 
be greater than if the coal had been purchased 
through retailers in the regular way. 


The Farmers Grain & Coal Company of Covell, 
Ill., is to be conducted by W. C. Rogers. He suc- 
ceeds A. L. Nicol as manager. 


The coal business and feed mill located at Holley, 
N. Y., have been sold by L. B. Whitbeck. Mr. Whit- 
beck retired from active business. 


The retail coal business of R. ©. Younce at 
Newark, Ohio, has been purchased by L. G. Wood- 
ruff. He will continue the hay, grain and poulthy 
business. 


H. H. Bane, A. B. Ryder, A. B. Carpenter have 
incorporated at Mulberry, Crawford County, Kan., 
as the Harmony Coal Company. Its capital stock 
is $18,000. 

The entire business of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Waverly, S. D., has been taken over 
by the new Farmers Grain & Coal Company. L. 
Marsh is president; C. W. Bremer, manager. 

Operations have been resumed by the Grand 
Prairie Coal Company of Ozark, Ark. The com- 
pany has been idle for several months during which 
a change in management was effected by the re- 
ceiver. 
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Indiana Coals for DOMESTIC Use 
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Purposes 


CHICAGO 


Quality Coals and Quality Service 


The Better Grades from Eastern | 
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WILL APPRECIATE 


SOUTHERN GEM 
COAL 


IT REACHES THE 
HIGHEST EXPECTATIONS 
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Our superior Kentucky Block known as ‘‘Blue 
Banner”’ brings repeat orders. You can always 


count on it. Our special service in Blue Banner 
will interest you. 


“Pine Ridge” Smokeless Plymouth Anthracite 
Lower Vein Brazil Block Raleigh Smithing 
“Radiant” Southern Illinois Elkhorn Kentucky 


MITCHELL & DILLON COAL CO 


625 Bedford Building Chicago 


The Matthew Addy Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Selling Agents 


i WEST VIRGINIA KENTUCKY 

i TENNESSEE INDIANA OHIO 

i ILLINOIS PENNSYLVANIA 
Smokeless, By-product, Domestic, Steam Smithing 


Harris-Dillavou-Dimond Co. 


715 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SALES OFFICES 


- 514 Wainwright Bldg. 201 City Nat’l. B’k. Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. OMAHA, NEBR. 


COKE 


Foundry, Furnace, Domestic—from all fields 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York St. Louis Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Chicago Toledo 


Quality — Service — Finance — 100 Per Cent 
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IF IT’S COAL YOU WANT 
WE CAN GET IT FOR YOU 


WE SHIP FROM THE BEST FIELDS— 


Pocahontas, New River, Anthracite, Eastern Kentucky, South- 
ern Illinois and Indiana. Also by-product coke. All carefully 
sized and cleaned—for furnaces, stoves or grates. 


WE ALSO HANDLE STEAM SIZES 
C.M.MODERWELL €? COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BUY YOUR 


COAL 
Ww 


NO 


We urge you to place your orders for Coal imme- 
diately so as to be insured of prompt delivery and at 
prevailing prices. 


On this page are to be found several reputable coal 
concerns who are in position to serve you. 


DO NOT DELAY—BUY YOUR COAL NOW 


General Office: 
Steger Bldg., Chicago 


Branch Office: 
McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 


FIELD SEEDS 


[Continued from Page 470] 


LESPEDEZA PRODUCTION IN 1921 
The 1921 production of Lespedeza seed is expected 
to be 10 per cent less than that of last year, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates during the week ending Novem- 
ber 26, which indicate lower yields per acre in prac- 
tically all producing sections. Reports from 19 
shippers at 11 shipping points show shipments of 
the 1920 crop last season is approximately 1,525,000 
pounds, compared with anticipated shipments of 

the 1921 crop this season of 1,365,000 pounds. 


THE KANSAS CITY SEED MARKET 
BY B. B. BROWN 

Trade in seed continues dull at Kansas City, 
with prices for most grades nominally unchanged. 
Advices to dealers indicate that supplies of Millet 
and Cane seed will be small. Only a few small 
shipments have been received on the local market. 
Kansas and Missouri are sure to have a small] har- 
vest of these two seeds and in Colorado, where the 
yield was fair, the quality was poor. ‘In Kansas and 
Oklahoma the crop of Cane is fair. The crop of 
Sudan Grass was poor, even in Texas, where the 
yield was probably not more than half as large as 
a year ago. Recent importations of Alfalfa seed 
from South America have restricted demand for 
domestic offerings. Supplies of Clover and Tim- 
othy are small and generally are in the hands of 
dealers who look for fancy prices next spring. 

The following quotations are for carlots from 
first hands: Alfalfa, per cwt., fair to good $10 to 
$14; Timothy, per cwt., $4 to $5.25; Clover, per 
ewt., $12 to $19; Bluegrass, per cwt., cleaned, re- 
sale, $35 to $45; Millet, per cwt., nominally, 90 to 
95 cents; Sudan, per cwt., nominally, $2 to $2.60; 
Cane, per cwt., nominally, 90 cents to $1. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY AT TOLEDO 

“Clover market has shown a firm undertone this 
week,” say C. A. King & Co., Toledo, Ohio, under 
date of December 10. “Offerings have been very 
light. December Clover has gone to a premium 
over March. Total deliveries have been disappoint- 
ing. There is still some shortage in December. 
Hedgers have been confining their operations to the 
more distant futures. Cash demand is quiet. Hast- 
ern dealers do not appear interested. They do not 
feel like stocking up at present. Spring trade 
should be active. Stocks at Toledo are not exces- 
ake Fresh offerings from the country are very 
light. 

“Timothy market has been firm. Cash demand 
light but futures have been in fair demand. With 
the holiday season approaching, trade will be light, 
but market should do better after the turn of the 
year. 

“Stock Red Clover here shows 20,441 bags. Al- 
sike 8,337 bags. Timothy 35,842 bags. Receipts 
Red here this week 672 bags against 1,018 bags last 
week and 1,078 bags last year. Season to-date 20,- 
857 bags against 16,072 bags last season and 12,805 
bags two years ago. Shipments this week 373 bags 
against 86 bags last week and 542 bags last year. 
Season to-date 3,274 bags against 4,618 bags last 
season and 5,034 bags two years ago. 
ceipts this week 164 bags against 99 bags last week 
and 176 bags last year. This season 6,176 bags 
against 1,708 bags last year and 6,576 bags two 
years ago. Shipments this week 117 bags against 
110 bags last week and 43 bags two years ago. This 
season 2,167 bags against 620 bags last season and 
4,535 bags two years ago. Timothy receipts this 
week 2,892 bags against 1,880 bags last week and 


North American Seed Co. 
Wholesale Grass and Field Seeds 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 
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854 bags two years ago. This season 15,846 bags 
against 9,774 bags last season and 42,306 bags two 
years ago. Shipments this week eight bags against 
one bag last week and 18 bags last year. Season 
to-date 3,448 bags against 15,888 bags last season 
and 13,623 bags two years ago. 

“Receipts today 276 bags Red Clover, including 
28 rejected and 248 N. E.G. Alsike receipts 6 bags. 
Timothy 888 bags, including 8 rejected and 3880 
sample. Shipments 8 Clover. 

“Imports at New York this week include 350 bags 
Red Clover, 239 Crimson, 46 White and 1,086 Rape. 
Exports 761 Timothy and 100 Alsike. Baltimore ex- 
ported 37,750 pounds Timothy to New Castle.” 


CLOVER AND ALSIKE STRONG 

In their market letter of December 10, South- 
worth & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, say: Clover strong and 
sharply higher this week. Offerings and trade light. 
Seed houses reporting better demand for cash seed, 
both prompt and deferred shipment. Country offer- 
ings light. On account of decrease in receipts and 
improved cash demand dealers are removing some 
hedges, purchasing both nearby and deferred fu- 
tures. Small deliveries on December contracts. 
Still some short interest in December, but not large. 
Receipts, falling off sharply, only 672 bags this week. 
Shipments 373. Total receipts season to date 20,857 
bags, compared with 16,072 last year. New York 
reports imports 350 sacks. 

A large seaboard dealer writes: “Regarding con- 
ditions in the East, the situation has brightened up 
somewhat and they are firmer in prices than they 
have been for the last six weeks. Dealers are a 
little more inclined to make purchases, and we look 
forward to better conditions after the first of the 
year.” 

Alsike also strong and higher. Better demand 
and light offerings. Receipts this week 164 bags, 
shipments 117. New York reports exports 100 bags. 

Timothy firm. Trade inactive this week. Some 
deliveries on December contracts. Receipts increas- 
ing. This week 2,892 bags. Most of this seed has 
already been purchased by seed houses and hedged 
in this market. New York reports exports 761 bags, 
Baltimore 37,750 pounds. 

On account of light receipts there is an excellent 
spot demand here for all seeds and we strongly 
urge consignments. 


NEW YORK SEED MARKET QUIET 
BY C. K, TRAFTON 

Trade in field seeds generally has been as quiet 
as usual at this season, and speaking in a broad 
sense the market is without particular feature. 
Although prices show striking changes in a few 
varieties they are traceable to special local condi- 

tions rather than to general market conditions. 
Alfalfa, which had enjoyed a fair degree of ac- 
tivity in October became quiet during November. 
Still, while prices were not quotably changed, the 
undertone became slightly firmer. For one thing, 
western shippers raised their prices on good seed 
to 17 cents, freight paid at eastern points, which 
was slightly above the local average. In addition, 
South America contributed much less liberally, the 
month’s arrival, including 769 bags from Uruguay, 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 

ATCHISON KANSAS 

Exporters. Importers, 


NUNGESSER-DICKINSON SEED 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Headquarters for 
Imported Clover and Alfalfa Seeds 


SEED 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 
7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 


Correspondence Invited 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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amounting to only 3,450 bags, compared with 6,735 
in October. Practically no more offers are being 
received from Argentina, where shippers are evi- 
dently awaiting bids. For a time France offered 
some choice seed at 14 cents ec. i. f., but these 
were quickly snapped up and little or nothing is 
now being offered. 

Alsike has been quiet as usual in November, 
but while a slightly easier feeling prevails in some 
quarters other dealers regard the general situa- 
tion as firm owing to the destruction of 5,000 bags 
by fire at Hagersville, Ont. In spite of the im- 
provement in European exchange rates, notably 
sterling, export business has been dull. Shipments 
for the month were only 300 bags to the United 
Kingdom, against 400 in October. 

Timothy has gained another quarter cent, partly 
because of depletion of supplies in the West, and 
partly owing to much larger exports, the total for 
the month being about 4,570 bags, mainly to Den- 
mark, against about 2,600 in October. Still, fresh 
export business has been disappointing in view of 
the better exchange situation. There has been con- 
siderable domestic business for future shipments, 
chiefly at 7 cents. 

Red Clover has remained quiet and nominally 
unchanged, although arrivals showed further en- 
largement, the total being 1,940 bags, against 1,740 
in October. The month’s total included about 1,090 
bags from Germany, 600 bags from Chile, and 200 
bags from Italy. Although it is still too early to 
tell much about the domestic crop, less disposi- 
tion has been shown to buy in Europe as prices 
show wide differences of opinion in the various 
countries, and hence it is difficult to say just how 
cheaply seeds may be bought for shipment. More 
over, the general views abroad do not appear at- 
tractive, being only 1 or 2 cents below local quo- 
tations. It seems impossible to buy in Germany 
or France at less than 19 cents c. i. f., New York. 
While some Italian seed may be secured at 18 
cents, there is some prejudice against it owing to 
fears of winter-killing. 

Rapeseed is nominally unchanged locally, but 
the undertone is firmer as Holland is now quoting 
5% cents at which figure some business has been 
done for import. Arrivals during the month were 
much lighter, about 850 bags, or 3,000 less than in 


October. Japanese quotations are too high to per- 
mit of business, about 5.30 cents ec. i. f. Pacific 
ports. 


While Kentucky Bluegrass is quoted about the 
same as a month ago, the Canadian variety is about 
4 cents higher. Supplies are light, although ex- 
ports remain small, only about 230 bags for the 
month, against 270 in October. 

Redtop has remained stationary. In spite of the 
strength in sterling exchange, only 600 bags were 
shipped to the United Kingdom which took about 
5,000 bags during October. There were no ship- 


ments to the Continent, against 3,060 bags in Oc- 
tober. 

Orchard Grass quotations are about unchanged, 
but the tone seems to be slightly easier as Den- 
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mark is offering at 16 cents. Still, the arrivals 
from that country were only 920 bags, against 2,180 
in October and 12,070 in September from all points. 

English Rye Grass is about 2144 cents higher, al- 
though arrivals were larger, 3,250 bags, against 
2,500 during October. Crimson Clover has ad- 
vanced about 1 cent. Arrivals were only 300 
bags, compared with 610 during October. White 
Clover arrivals were 500 bags, against 330 in Oc- 
tober. A slightly easier tone is noted in some 
quarters, although other dealers quote the same as 
a month ago. 

Hairy Vetch has developed a firmer tone as a 
shortage of supplies has become apparent. Ar- 
rivals during November were 375 bags, compared 
with 250 in October, but latest reports are that 
there will be no more seed available for export 
and few if any quotations have been received. 


MILWAUKEE SEED TRADE 


BY ¢. 0, SKINROOD 


Some new phases are presented by the seed 
trade of Milwaukee for the past month. The re- 
ceipts of Timothy seed were 918,241 pounds, as 
compared with only 60,000 pounds for the same 
months a year ago. Receipts were 15 times as 
large as a year ago, indicating heavy receipts as 
compared with normal. Shipments of Timothy 
seed are less striking, with 283,413 pounds for the 
past month as compared with shipments a year 
ago of 163,043 pounds. Shipments were therefore 
a little less than twice as large as a year ago. 
Comparing receipts and shipments for the past 
month in Timothy seed, the receipts were about 
three times as large as shipments, indicating addi- 
tional stocks due to the selling wave on the part 
of producers. 

The receipts of Clover seed at Milwaukee for the 
month of November were 328,507 pounds, as com- 
pared with receipts a year ago of 124,024 pounds. 
Receipts were therefore almost three times as 
large as for the corresponding month of 1920. 
Shipments of Clover seed at Milwaukee for the 
month of November were 1,179,808 pounds, as com- 
pared with 401,281 pounds a year ago. Shipments 
were almost three times as large as a year ago 
for the corresponding period. 

The most striking comparison is that of Clover 
seed receipts and shipments for the past month, 
with shipments almost four times as large as the 
receipts. The outstanding feature of this com- 
parative table is the large receipts of Timothy and 
only fair shipments as compared with rather light 
receipts of Clover seed and very large shipments— 
exceeding in the aggregate 1,000,000 pounds. 

The official report of the Milwaukee Chamber 
on the seed market for the past month in- 
dicates that trade was comparatively steady in 
the period when grains were going down to the 
lowest level of the last seven to fifteen years. 
Clover and Alsike were reported as falling back 
during this period from $1 to $1.50, while flax went 
down 12 cents a bushel, White Clover was un- 
changed and Timothy advanced from 50 to 75 cents. 

The demand for seeds was reported as active for 
fairly large offerings and competition was suffi- 
ciently keen between buyers to hold prices here 
at a satisfactory level as compared with competi- 
tive markets. Red Clover quotations ranged from 
$15 to $19.50, Alsike went at $11 to $16, White 
Clover sold at $32 to $40, flax seed was quoted’ at 
$1.72 to $1.85, poor to good Timothy sold at $3.50 
to $5 and the choice to fancy ranged from $4.75 
to $6. 

Wisconsin has taken the lead over other states 
in the production of pure-bred Clover seed, accord- 
ing to Joseph A. Becker, crop reporter for the 
state. This leading position has been held for 
four years, with Illinois second, he maintains. De- 


THE CLASSIFIED AD 
DOES THE BUSINESS 


A. H. McDonald, the well known dealer in 
engines, 544 W. Monroe St., Chicago, writes us: 


“You can cancel my ad, as it has sold 
both outfits. I consider the money well 
spent.” 


The classified columns of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE are your 
best medium for finding a purchaser for your 
elevator or mill, for selling odd lots of new or 
used machinery, bags, seeds, feeds, etc. for 
locating a position or for obtaining help. 


Try Them and Be Convinced 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 


spite this heavy home production and the conse- 
quent shipping of large quantities of seeds to other 
states, Wisconsin farmers still import seed, says 
R. A. Moore of the agronomy department of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

“The Wisconsin Experiment Association has done 
much to keep the price of Clover seed in the state 
down to a fair level,” he said, speaking from the 
attitude -of the large majority of farmers of Wis- 
consin who are compelled to buy Clover seed every 
year. “In Iowa, for example,” he continued, “a 
new variety of Clover seed was put on the market 
recently and sold from $10 to $15 an ounce. Noth- 
ing like that has been permitted in the state of 
Wisconsin.” 

More than $100,000 worth of pure-bred corn for 
seed and about $80,000 worth of small grains have 
been listed with R. A. Moore, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Association, for sale through- 
out the state and elsewhere. About 5,000 bushels 
of soy beans were listed. 

A conference which may have much to do for the 
developing of Clover in Wisconsin was held at the 
College of Agriculture at the University of Wis- 
consin. The subject of Clover development was 
discussed at great length and finally a committee 
was appointed to make a report on all phases of 
the subject. 

The committee chosen is C. C. Bristow, a farm- 
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For Sale 


MILLS 


ELEVATORS AND 


FOR SALE 
Feed mill and feed business in best dairy coun- 
try in central Wisconsin. Write F. BRAYBACK, 
Auburndale, Wis. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain vags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags, best prices paid 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator bolts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 
Allis-Chalmers Improved Scalping Reels, size 2, 
eight-foot round reels, at a very reasonable price 
for machines in excellent shape—practically new. 
Write for large list of milling equipment at low 
prices. MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


FOR ACCURATE 
MOISTURE TESTS 


Use Our Grain Dealers Sample Cases 


we ST.LOUIS [If . 
(Cae CAN ( St. Louis 
\ AND TUBE CO. 


Missouri 
Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-15-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 

Type Y 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Crude 

Oil Engine; one 30-horsepower Chicago Pneumatic 

Crude Oil Engine. A. H. McDONALD, 545 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 550 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Pfiscellaneous 
<< Notices 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


WANTED 
To hear from owner having elevator, mill or 
other property for sale. Give cash price and par- 
ticulars. JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


WANTED 
Position as elevator man. Can do repairing, or 
buy and grade grain. Will consider charge of 
small line elevator. Ten years’ experience. P. O. 
BOX 315, Solomon, Kan. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


WANTED 
An experienced salesman familiar with grain 
handling machinery to represent an old established 
grain machinery manufacturing firm in Illinois ter- 
ritory. Good proposition to the right man. MA- 
CHINERY, Box 5, care AmERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gratin Trapk, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na-_ 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 

THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 

1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS 

STACKS 
HOPPERS 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
COAL CHUTES & SCREENS 


THE SYKES CO. 


. 930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL, 


Mail us sketches 
or blue prints for 
prompt estimates. 


FIELD SEEDS 


(Continued from Page eS 


worker, Black River Falls; Héary 
in the department of farm crops 
th A seed dealer, Fond du Lac; 
Jd, Delw iche of the Agronomy Department of the 
and superintendent of sub- 
farms in northern Wiscongin, 
', Ulisperger of the Soils Depart- 
ze of Agriculture and specialist 
Sturgeon Bay; Edward Nordman, 
Markets, Madison; E. L. 


also 


ture 


jreen Bay; 
ent of the 
in light soils, 


Chairman and Director of 


Luther, superintendent of Farmers’ Institute, the 
latter ing with the committee in an advisory 
capacity. 

The seed crop of Wisconsin appears to be a 
partial failure in many respects, judging from the 
latest corrections in the crop fiz gures of the state. 


producer of Clover seed 
reports only 201,000 bushels 
with 226,000 bushels 4 year 
average of about 294,000 


leading 
he United States, 
CORR Pa red 

five 


of seed, as 


aZ0 


and 2 Year 


2 
yield of Clover for the season is put 


per acre a6 compared with two 
and a 10-year average of 2.3 


figures indicate that 200,000 bush- 
about the average crop of the state 

: yield will be about one-third less than 
for 1921. 
2 1921 crop of field peas is put at 665,000 bush- 
& compared with 1,062,000 bushels in 1920 and 
$72,000 bushels. The yield 


a five-year average of 
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is therefore about 25 per cent under the usual 
average, Yield per acre is given at 13 bushels in 
round numbers, compared with 19 bushels last year 
and a 10-year average of 15 bushels. 

The crop of field beans is also short, with 103,000 
bushels estimated for the past year, as compared 
with 147,000 bushels produced in 1920 and a five- 
year average of 157,000 bushels. The yield is there 
fore about one-third less than is normal for the 
state. 

Flax, on the contrary, provided a good yield 
for 1921 with 93,000 bushels, compared with 101,000 
bushels last year and a five-year average of 65,000 
bushels. The yield is 10.5 bushels an acre, com- 
pared with 11 bushels last year and a 10-year aver- 
age of 12.8 bushels. The total yield is consider- 
ably above the average, although the acre yield 
is under the average. 

The Kellogg Seed Company says that general 
business conditions are looking upward and that 
the seed trade is bound to get its share of the 
added prosperity. The firm condition of the mar- 
ket for weeks, it is believed, means a very lively 
trade and demand for seeds right after the new 
year. The strong demand for Timothy, with light 
offerings, is announced by the Kellogg company 
as the real feature of the market. Prices are 
quoted by the company at $20 to $21 for the Red 
Clover, #17 to $18 for Alsike, $6 to $7 for Timothy, 


$18 to $19 for Alfalfa, and $6 to $7 for Sweet 
Clover. 
The Courteen Seed Company reports that the 


Instead of 
of the year, the company 
has been rather active, especially for 
A good demand is said to be preva- 


quality of seed coming in ig very good. 
the usual quiet business 
finds trade 
the season, 


Fortieth Year 


lent for almost all varieties of seeds and offerings 
are not large. After the first of the year, the Cour- 
teen Company sees a very keen buying demand in 
the trade. Red Clover is quoted at $20 to $21, Al- 
sike at $17 to $18, Alfalfa at $16 and Timothy at 
$6.40. 

The L. Teweles Seed Company reports that while 
trade in seeds is light, it is better than usual at 
this time of year and the prospects are for excel- 
lent trade later. In fact, the year 1922, the com- 
pany forecasts, will see the best seed business 
for many years. A very strong demand is reported 
for Timothy, with the supply light and scarce. The 
company quotes Red Clover at $20, Alsike at $16, 
Alfalfa at $14 to $17, Timothy at $6 and Sweet 
Clover at. $7. 

The North American Company also shares the 
general feeling that 1922 will surely be a record 
year in the seed business. One of the reasons 
cited is the rapid improvement in other lines of 
business, which, it is assumed, is sure to help 
the seed business prosper. The demand for seed, 
the North American Company says, is steadily im- 
proving. The big rush in seed trade is expected 
to start late in December and to carry over strongly 
into the new year. The Timothy seed market is 
found especially strong, with prices at $5.50 to 
$6.25. Coupled with the short supply in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere is the usually heavy demand. The 
North American Company quotes Red Clover at $17 
to $20, with offerings light and demand heavy, 
while quality of offerings is high. White Clover 
has been cleaned up; Alsike is quoted at $13 to 
$16, while Alfalfa rules at $14 to $18, with light 
supply. White Mountain Sweet Clover is found 


scarce and prices are $8 to $9. 


ESTABLISHED 1°78 


701 WABASH BLDG. 


C. A. FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, eirrssurcn. ex. 


F. L, STEWART, PRES. 
Sell 


E : Handle Consignments 


Grain and Feed 
H. S. ALLEN & COMPANY 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reference: Varmere Deposit National Bank 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Keceivers and Shippers of 


HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED 


Advances on Consignments 


CARLOADS ONLY 
No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA, 


For"UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS 
of GRAIN and SEEDS 


SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO 
FRANKE GRAIN COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. 
Wholesalers of 
FEED—GRAIN—HAY 


consignments solicited 
Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKER, 


Wis. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


JESSE C. STEWART CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


CORN, OATS, RYE and MILL FEED 


AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. R. 
PITTSBURGH 
Owners of the 120,000-bu. Iron City Elevator 


FOR CONSISTENT SERVICE 


SHIP TO 


BLANCHARD GRAIN COMPANY 


34 New Insurance Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“A. D.’’—Meanin 
Always Dependable 


A. D. 1921 


J. A. A. GEIDEL WILLIAM LEUBIN 


GEIDEL & LEUBIN 


Buyers and Shippers 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


CORN AND OATS 
607 Renshaw Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 


Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 


417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommissionMerchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


Donahue-Stratton Company 
Receivers—Shippers 


Private Wire. Elevator Capacity 
East and West. 2,600,000 bus. 


Consignments and “to arrive” offers solicited. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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GET OUR BIDS 


GRAIN CO. 
RECEIVERSav° SHIPPERS 
520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - - — ILL. 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 
TRY US 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Grain Commission 


Room 24, 
Chamber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 
Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 


cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


HD RADDATZ X& @ 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


WHEAT, CORN OATS, BARLEY, RYE 


Are You Receiving our Bids € Quotations 
Ask to be placed on our list 


OHIO 


TOLEDO HH 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Established 1875 


LUKE 


PEORIA 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


39-40 BOARD OF TRADE 
ILLINOIS 


F.MAYER  F.W.JAEGER 


TOLEDO 


HERE SINCE 79 


A Merry Christmas 
and 
Prosperous New Year 


to All 


r Seiditio Zaha 


J.H.STREICHER W.W.CUMMINGS 


GRAIN 


COMPANY 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 
337-340 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and _ millers. 
A companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 
reference. 


PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas- 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


Turner-Hudnut Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


yA TPeno OHIO 
~| 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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RECEIVERS 


Nanson Commission Go. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY | Marshall Hall 


202 Chamber of Commerce 
Write Us for Full Consignments a 
taformedoacs «ST. LOUIS Specials 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


ST. LOUIS 
W. C. GOFFE G, S. CARKENER G. C. MARTIN, Jr. JOHN SCHULTZ ELMORE, JOHN H. HERRON, 
Ky Coto. Oiice 1biane Boarder Guede BEARDSTOWN, ILL. ee ee PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


LMORE = @'CHULTZ RAIN ¢*OMPANY 
“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE XPERT ERVICE IVEN USTOMERS 
OF ST. LOUIS” 107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OFFICES: ST. LOUIS—CHICAGO—PEORIA—NASHVILLE. 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. IT IS BETTER TO HAVE SHIPPED TO US THAN TO WISH YOU HAD. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


And Mill Feed Supplement 


Compiled for Use of 


Grain and Milling Trades 


United States and Canada we ROPP’S CALCULATOR 
Send for a Copy Now Robinson Telegraphic Cipher A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 


valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance le 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


5 Revised Edition value of wheat, ag Se ¢ oa Levies eat ye at 
Price $3.00 Clots Binding (5 Se ae ae * $1.75 Gane Made dnanan, stock Doiee corachy ehdee 
pmdewi deg) psy OP say short-cut arithmetic. Solves any fone me in the twink- 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO) | Sete Sts 225io) Vilage et ee ee 
431-South:DearhorsS Chi Ill MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. MIRCHELL BROS PUBLISHING CO, 
out earborn ot., Icago, ill. 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| © MOGACLE, Progaeat RA, DINSMORE: vice Present BOOKS FOR 
Cereal Grading Co. The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. GRAIN DEALERS 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Milo S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ROPP'S CALCULATOR, new and improved gai: 
tion, wi complete grain tables, an oO er 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE beste em et aches oe invaluable discount and stock tables. 
a NE eS SA, : 


7 ’ . ; : ROBINSON’S TELHGRAPHIC CIPHER, 
Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting Aued apa ehicread: ore $1.75 


and forwarding choice wheat and rye for > 
. . A 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. A Card Ad ee GRAL IN CODE, and Feed aay 


Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. ; 
in the Any of the above sent postpaid 


Operating lan y “American Grain Trade” on receipt of price. 


RE ACA iol daa has Excellent Display and MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


LEAMA eae ae is Always Easy to Find. 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Toberman, Mackey & Company | 


Se etter Cie? © Vee ScD ee oP eee est et cpu 
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HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1852 = Telephone State 6016-6017 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


HAY AND STRAW 
Room 855, 29 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
H. M. PAYNTER ESBS eo 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY GRAIN DEALERS 
e e ° Manufacturers of 
Grain Commission ARMOUR’S STOCK & DAIRY FEEDS 
Correspondence Solicited AND 
ARMOUR’S OATS 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


EK. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Branch Offices: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Danville, Ill. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, Ill. feel i 

Des Moines, Iowa Fairbury, Til Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
uscola, ° . e solicit your 
ats Louisville, Ky. re CONSIGNMENTS GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO 


We Buy J. C. Shaffer Grain Co.|| Lamson Bros, & Co. 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---R 
MiabkGsieeia GRAIN MERCHANTS 


The Quaker Oats Co. CHICAGO 1874 Cnt 1921 


Cereal Millers Merchants 


FUMIGATION METHODS ” 8thinson’® 


A peenalee Lapel treatise on fumigating grain elevators, flour 
mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $1.50. Forty-seven Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade Chicago 
PoPE & ECKHARDT Go. 


GC MERCHANTS 
Bat) wo sete E. F. LELAND & COMPANY 


_ 111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO Successors to 
WARE & LELAND 
GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 
EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 181 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. 
° ; CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Commission Merchants ~ New York Cotton Bzchange- 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY donee ant nce 
CHICAGO 


Omaha Grain Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House”’ 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA MILWAUKEE SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO 
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pars H. SCHIFFLIN EUGENE SCHIFFLIN R. E. ANDREWS 
resident Vice-Pres. & Treas. Secretary 


Philip H. Schifflin & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Grains, Seeds and Provisions 
515 to 518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
FRED F. MUNSON R. O’NEILL 
319, 320 Lincoln Bldg., 210 Hexgie ie 
Champaign, IIl. , Ih 


Traveling Representative: 
G. N. McREYNOLDS 


Alton, Ill. 


Us 
al 
Valk 
ah 
; 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. } ial 
All 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Good Sales — 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 
Southern Trade a Specialty 


DES MOINES IOWA 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WEGENER BROS. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE 


305 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HITCH & CARDER 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


943-44 Webster Building 
Tel. Wabash 6584 


—SSe 


TN" ) 


\) 


Prompt Returns 


TAYLOR & PATTON CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
250,000 bushels. Buyers and 
shippers of Corn and Oats 


DES MOINES 


IOWA 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


CHICAGO 


“GRAIN. 
"RECEIVERS | 


Bartlett Frazier Co. 
GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Western Union Building Chicago 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in Any Department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


CHICAGO 


208 S. La Salle St. 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


MID-WEST 


Consumers Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Corn—Oats—Wheat—Barley—Rye 


418-419 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES IOWA 


~ saatin ht roar Oren tie os Bree anne serene a) 
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Wheat-Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


| Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


% 
Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Consignments Only || ,,, #2" 


Wholesale Merchants 
and Grain Commission 


@ e 
McConnell Grain Corporation || si s%:0 aes «= 
Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 


BUFFALO aang net om ane fe ands aa 


VE 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


S. M. RATCLIFFE 


Ship Us Your Grain and Hay Experience Counts 
Corn, Oats and W heat ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS Se d Y 
- E Superior facilities for handling Consignments ' = 
Regardless Of Its Condition Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO.N. Y. * “3 popipamucuts S 


Sandee sercomenness | | SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 
PRATT & CO. J.G. McKillen, Inc., “OLDTIMERS” 


OPERATORS OF RECEIVERS 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR Consignments a Specialty BUFFALO, N. Y 
910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK ? - © 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


ee RINE CON SIGN 


Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and illus- 
trated Devices for Sa aying Time, Labor and Money Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 


rere gus rostram THe ELecTRIc GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Cor cance ea Buffalo, N 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 


have been thrown away. 


oy 
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W. M. RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


BROKERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Grain Dealers Nationa] Ass’n 
Commercial Exchange. Philadewhia Pa. 
M-2m bers 


S. H. YOUNG & CO. 


GRAIN. FLOUR. ALFALFA AND 
MILL FEEDS 


Consignments Solicited 


417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 


Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa, 
Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n 
Indiana Grain D- alers Ass’ 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 
Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Revised Edition 

Cloth Binding 

Leather Bindings. .<i no ed = aeons ove 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


consien | EE, DELP GRAINCO. | sett us 
OR lla eet Z YOUR 
SELL US EXPORTERS BARLEY AND 
YOUR WHEAT RYE 


453 Bourse Building 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


*‘American Grain Trade’’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


eet 


_ SHIPPERS 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Etc. 
Over 50 years in the business 


358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA’ 


Service—We Give It | 
Parker Commission Co. 


Grain and General Freight 
Brokers and Forwarders 


417 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 
WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 


Formerly of and Successors to 
J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 
fe 25x s GRAIN - HAY 
Consignments Solicited 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


e e } 
Fumigation Methods 
By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
A complete practical treatise on fumigating 
grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 

313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $1. 50. 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 


PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


YOU 2222223|| WHITE GRAIN CO. 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
; world by reading the ‘‘American SHIPPERS MILL OATS | BARLEY 
Grain Trade.”’ SCREENINGS RYE 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations = s DULUTH 


RECEIVERS | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
. Y * rr on ean meer! 
Sr ints anenaae POLLOCK GRAIN CO. BROKERAGE & COMMISSION 
H.M.STRAUSS & CO. Rear A bem ut aLs her GRAIN FLOUR MILL FEED 
Receivers and Shippers Hay and Ear Corn a Specialty A. BENDER 
HAY, GRAIN, SEEDS Get our weekly market letters and delivered Mill Feed A Specialty 
: t prices. Ohi 610 Fourth Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
2101-7 Guardian Bldg.. CLEVELAND, O. Middlepoint Co) PHONE MAIN 2492 CINCINNATL 0. 


DENVER, COLO. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Consign to or Ask for Bids 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. | | KING-WILDER GRAIN CO, | | The Brouse- Skidmore Grain Co. 


Denver, Colo. HIPPER eceivers and Shippers 
fee 4, | BEANS. || BUYERS and Shir GRAIN -HAY- FEED 
Re Clean, Fests era enone , CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cedar Rapids Nat'l. Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A. Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 
NEW YORK - CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. DETROIT, MICH. 
L. W. FORBELL & CO. CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
Commission Merchants Crawfordsville, Ind. Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK . GRAIN GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Try us with consignments of oats and corn. Clover and Timothy Seeds Try our Service on Consignments of your 


We are Speolalists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merohants. 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


Get in touch with us. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
JOHN R. WILSON CO. 


BROKERS 
Correspondence Solicited 
CORN OATS MILL FEEDS ~ 
Mackey Telegraph Bldg., 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


he - : 
Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


DECATUR, ILL. 


FEEDS AND FEEDINGS 


A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful language. 
Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and 
the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of America, dur- 
ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest 
sources. The substance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set 


forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- Buyers and shippers of Illinois Grain 


Dewein-Hamman Co. 


(Incorporated) 


tirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo size, 613 pages, 
bound in art vellum. Price $4.00. 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company Gnesdo nunois Decatur, Ill. 
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DING GRAIN RECEIVERS IN ALL MARKETS 


' ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*t 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*+ 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.*+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*} : 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*} 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*+ 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.7. oun 

Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- 
signments, ‘ brokers.* 5 

Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shipners.* 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain.** 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* 
Tilinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* 

McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.f 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., T. D., hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schiffin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. 

Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.” 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bender, A., grain, hay, mill feed*t 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*t 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., 
shippers.*f 

Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*f 

Strauss & Co., H. M., hay, grain, seeds.* 


receivers and 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*f 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association, 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*+ 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 
Dewein-Hamman Co., buyers and shippers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 

Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*f 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 

Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- 
age. 

Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 

McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 

Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed.t 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.t 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 

Blanchard Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Franke Grain Co.,, receivers and shippers. 

Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 

Ibe Budde Feed & Grain Co., wholesale feed, grain 


ay. 
Milwaukee Seed Co., seed.* 
North American Seed Co., seed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and feed.*} 
tMembers National Hay Association. 


NEW CASTLE, PA: 


Hamilton Co., grain, feed, flour, hay, potatoes.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 


’ Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 


Power & Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce.t 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., receivers and shippers. 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 

Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*4 

Parker Commission Co., grain and general freight 
brokers, 

Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 

Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Allen & Co., H. S., grain, feed.* 

Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*+ 

Geidel & Leubin, buyers and shippers, corn and 
Oats. 

Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*+ 

Stewart Co., Jesse C., corn, oats, rye, mill feed.* 

Walton Co., Saml., grain, hay, mill feed.* 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.t 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. : 


A. J. Elevator Company, The, consignments solicited.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*+ 
Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 
Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*} 
Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 

exporters.* 
Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*+ 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 

* 


Turner Grain Co., grain commission, 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*+ 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*+ 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*¢ 
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- it Leaks | fl ae 
a eat cy Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


pers who use 


: KENNEDY A) {meer Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


Li tim, 6/\\ | | PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
Car ners | MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
Pree poet caer | YOU CAN CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
NT ig oad am Ga DEPEND AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 
The Kennedy Car Liner- | § UPON eo 
ecezemeeet te A ta | CREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 
ae ee eae 7 U8 | ueavenwortn, KANSAS oncl40b. Weal 1otheatcet 
- ticulars. — CORN : KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. S P| E. L L. E. RS 


Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


(THe CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


Ask for a copy of our Bulletin on 
Triumph Corn Shellers. We'll 
be glad to send it. 


_FUMIGATION METHODS 


By Prof. W. G. Johnson THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO 
fucrerate and ogee $1 BO. Cleveland, Ohio i SOLD BY ALL 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. - Chicago ; —— MILL 
a FURNISHERS 
ROP’ 5 CALCULATOR Oe tke ones Not An 
7 Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CERBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


EAGLE “MIKADO” 


Y Regular. Length, 7 Tneheal 
; For Sale at your Dealer. Made in five grades 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


: a. 


ANY operators of elevators and flour mills have derived help from the 
ingenious devices published in the “Book of Wrinkles.” The great demand 
for this book, which is now in its Fifth Edition, impelled the publishers to 
issue a new volume in the series: 


* ) @ ® e 
: | Milling Kinks L 
: which has met the same favorable reception as its predecessor. The First Edition | 


of “Milling Kinks” is being rapidly exhausted. Better order your copy now. 


HE new book, “Milling Kinks,” is uniform in size and style with the “Book of 
_ Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices, many of which are of as much 
value to Elevator Operators as to Millers and Millwrights. Chapters are in- 
cluded on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators and 
Conveyors; Receiving, Separating’and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blending and Tempering; Filling and 
Packing ; Sampling and "Testing; Dust Collection; Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating. 
‘and Fumigating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. 


Price $1.25 postpaid (while the present edition lasts) 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- 4831 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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WHY NOT INSTALL? 


A WELLER , POWER SHOVEL 
., FOR UNLOADING 
Grain, Coal, Cement, Salt, Fertilizer Etc. 
Does the Work Quickly and at a Low Cost 

Write for Prices 

BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR A 
TRUCK DUMP , 

Ask Us About the Weller Truck Dump 


(! J \ 
Hh Ne 
RUBBER BELTIN 


For many years ‘the Standard 
Belting for elevators 


Specify this belting when con- — 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


; The Gutta Percha Rubber Miso. 
o) 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH - SALT LAKE CITY 


301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 


New York, Boston, [hiladelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 


_ This Elevator 

Equipped With Morris 

Dust Collecting, Automatic 
rier 


Reduce Your Fire and Explosion Hazards 


The Morris Drier has made another great improvement— 
an Automatic Dust Collecting Device. 


Yi 
acne 


| aK i | 

With this machine in your elevator, you absolutely do aT 4| NAA | 

away with every chance of fire and explosion resulting lal ot \ ell | 
l q hl | i, 4 


Fr aN ey ND So Lhe 
eT One, tet Oe See: > indie See ee ee 


from accumulated dust 


Write today for catalog—you should know about it. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


“Hyverything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
Minneapolis, Minn. Great Falls, Mont. 


MORRIS S285 
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